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A SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE AND MEN WHO ARE SUCCESSFULLY DIRECTING IT. 


Two men of entirely different walks in life, born and 
reare{ in surroundings totally foreign to each other, but 
men now striving for a common purpose, with sympathies 
and interests identical, are J. Blewett Smyth and Charles 
fk. Walden, executive heads of four companies embracing 
banking, logging, manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing and water and rail transportation and represent- 
ing a combined investment of over $5,000,000, the Sabine 
Tram Company, George W. Smyth Lumber Company, 
Texas Bank & Trust Company and Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Company. : 

Justly proud of his ancestors, who were among the 
earliest settlers in east Texas and who have been prom- 


interest in the company. Three years later the company 
sold out to the Beaumont Lumber Company, and in 1889 
Mr, Smyth and several others organized the Sabine Tram 
Company, he taking charge of the transportation depart- 
ment and building one of the first tram railroads in that 
country. Nine years later the company erected a saw- 
mill at Deweyville, Tex., and Mr. Smyth took charge as 
superintendent of the milling and logging departments. 
In 1902 the company acquired the Juanita sawmill at 
Juanita, La., and this, too, was placed under his super- 
vision. 

Upon the death, March 10, 1910, of his father, George 
W. Smyth, who was one of the founders and first presi- 


About one year ago the George W. Smyth Lumber Com- 
pany acquired the millwork plant at Beaumont of the 
The plant was thorough- 
ly remodeled and enlarged and now turns out the finest 
quality of woodwork, sash, doors and inside finishings of 
all kinds, 

Gradually from the time the Sabine Tram Company 
and George W. Smyth Lumber Company were formed the 
business and scope of the concerns increased until now 
they do a general logging, manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail lumber business, and in addition to this they whole- 
sale and retail wall paper, paints, window glass, light and 


Page Manufaeturing Company. 


heavy hardware, concrete blocks, sand and shell, and man 
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J. BLEWETT SMYTH, BEAUMONT, TEX. ; 
President Sabine Tram Company and Allied Interests. 


inently identified with the lumber industry since that in- 
dustry was established in Texas, J. Blewett Smyth capa- 
bly oceupies the chair of president of all these large in- 
terests, Like his father, in honor of whom one of the 
‘oulpanies was named, Mr. Smyth was ‘‘born and bred’’ 
in the business. His birthplace was in Jasper County, 
in the midst of the famous yellow pine forests of east 
Texas, and his boyhood was spent in logging camps. 
lager to take up the lumber business, which by that time 
Was synonymous with the name Smyth, he, a sturdy lad 
of 17, went to Wiess Bluff, a few miles away, where he 
began to learn the logging business with the J. G. Smyth 
Lumber Company. His natural instinct for the business 
developed rapidly and within a year he lzd acquired an 


ey 





dent of the Sabine Tram Company, J. Blewett Smyth 
was elected president. He then moved to Beaumont and 
a year later organized the Texas Bank & Trust Compafy, 
of which he was also elected president. 

Desiring to perpetuate his father’s name, Mr. Smyth 
and other stockholders of the Sabine Tram Company in 
1912 organized the George W. Smyth Lumber Company 
and the same year he organized the Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Company, he and W. A. Smyth owning 21,000 acres of 
asphalt rock land in west Texas which they sold to the 
concern. Having long since demonstrated his executive 
ability and excellent business judgment, J. Blewett Smyth 
was unanimously elected president of both these com- 
panies. 


CHARLES E. WALDEN, BEAUMONT, TEX.: 
Vice President Sabine Tram Company and Allied Interests. 


ufacture roofing and hollow tile, and in fact are among the 
few companies in the United States that can furnish any 
class of material for a house, from and including the 
foundation to the roof. 
The George W. Smyth Lumber Company has become 
famous for its ‘‘big white yards’’ and for its reputation 
for carrying the largest and most complete stock of wall 
paper handled by any concern in the State. 
To expedite the handling of the great volume of busi- 
ness these companies own a large frontage on the Neches 
River with private wharves at Beaumont and operate 
regularly three steamboats and twelve barges. 
An idea of the magnitude of the interests successfully 
(Concluded on Page 67.) 
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Patented by C. E. Evans, Weed, Calif. U. S. Patent, No. 1,060,543; Canadian Patent, No. 157,237. 

Like most of the truly practical inventions which benefit man- But now all that is past and instead of keeping a carpenter on 
kind it’s so simple that one can scarcely realize why it hadn’t been your payroll just to doctor sick doors, all you have to dois to specify 
put in use long before. Certainly, the principle is simple, but ask Weed Wedge Dowel Doors (made from the celebrated California 
any of your friends in the door business why they hadn’t adopted White Pine) in your next order to your jobber. That will end 
it before and you'll find it was a question of cost. They couldn’t your door troubles. They can’t come apart for the end of every 
accomplish what Mr. Evans has done without raising their cost of dowel is wedged and the glue is all evenly distributed around the 
production to a point where sales would have been prohibitive, dowel and between the sections where it should be. Thus, has one 
even in the face of the great benefits derived. Therefore, you’ve man’s ingenuity in the perfecting of just two machines, neces- 
had to continue selling doors which the manufacturer himself sary to make these patent dowels at a cost no higher than 
knew were not perfect simply because he didn’t have the ingenuity ordinary dowels, put within your reach a door that is absolutely 
to make them so. indestructible. 

To Delay Getting the Agency for These Doors 
You Invite Competition That Won’t Easily Down. 
Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 
WEED, CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg, — on H. C. WALKER, 2925 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Lay Press Misinformation on Relative 
Merits of Building Materials. 


\nswering an inquiry as to the relative merits of 
stucco and shingles, the real estate editor of the Boston 
American recently said: ‘‘Stucco has several advan- 
tages over shingles. It is non-inflammable, a poor con- 
ductor of heat and cold, and affords the architect more 
scope for artistic color combinations with other building 
iuterials. It costs from 10 to 12 percent more than 
shingles. On the other hand, it depreciates more slowly 

d does away with paint bills.’’ 

The information that plaster is more efficient as a non- 

nductor of heat than wood will come as a surprise 
to many people who have held the belief that wood was 
one of the best insulating materials obtainable. 

So widespread has this belief been that builders of 

ik mills, for example, have been in the habit of using 
vood as insulating material in the roofs of such plants 
o that moisture would not condense upon the ceilings 
ind drop on the silk. Evidently upon the basis of the 

val estate editor’s homemade information the proper 
oof for a silk mill would be one of stucco. 

As to the statement that stucco affords the architect 
uore scope for artistic combinations with other building 
materials it is so ridiculous as to need no comment, 
ind the statement that it costs 10 to 12 percent more 
han shingles but depreciates more slowly is obviously 
‘ased upon a painful lack of information. 

Yet this is the kind of misinformation that is being 
ianded out by some of the newspapers in the large cities 
hat enjoy extensive advertising patronage from manu- 
‘acturers and dealers interested in other lines of build- 
ug material but have come to regard lumbermen as 
hronic non-advertisers. 


Merchant Marine Problem and the 
Administration’s Attempt to Solve It. 


A letter from George D. Burgess, president of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, published 
on page 22 of this issue, calls attention to the critical 
condition of the lumber export trade resulting from 
the prevailing scarcity of bottoms for lumber charters 
and consequent exorbitant freight rates. 

The export lumberman is now facing a sort of situa- 
tion with which the interior millman is well ac- 
quainted in time of car shortage. Practigally every- 
thing else is given preference over lumber, and the 
foodstuffs and other commodities most keenly in de: 
mand can pay such freight rates that lumber is not 
worth the carriers’ consideration. 

There is no doubt that the American people are 
being impressed, as they perhaps never have been be- 
fore, with the absolute necessity of providing some 
sort of merchant marine to take care of the nation’s 
surplus production, which must be disposed of to other 
countries and which, while it may in times of peace 
be hauled in foreign bottoms, should at all times be 
handled by ships flying the American flag if such ar- 
rangement is possible. In this respect the present 
situation—uncomfortable as it is—may be regarded 
as affording the people a much needed lesson, hence 
not an unmixed evil. 

That there is need of legislation to meet this emer- 
gency is universally agreed, but there seems to be 
little argument as to the kind of legislation that can 
best be calculated to bring about the desired result. 
The present week’s senatorial controversy over the 
Government’s shipping bill is based on a more solid 
foundation than mere political quibbling. Men in 
public life who regard their highest duty as the pre- 
servation of the nation’s peaceful status and com- 
mercial equilibrium see in this measure great possible 
dangers. And the country’s business sees it in no 
more favorable light, as indicated by the compre- 
hensive discussion contained in a report by a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, published on pages 36 and 37 of this issue. What 
its fate may be it is too early to determine. 

That. Congress might accomplish more by going to 
the root of the question, revising the shipping laws in 
general to meet world competition, thereby making 
American registry permanently attractive, seems to 
many the logical solution. Emergency legislation 
hastily put together—and often ill advised—is not apt 
to do much toward alleviating a situation that is the 
direct outgrowth of a century of narrow policy re- 
stricting the country’s foreign trade nor is the lack 
of ships to transport American goods in war time the 
only difficulty with which American business men de- 
pendant upon ocean transportation are confronted. 
The repeal of the Panama tolls exemption law favor- 
ing American ships in the coastwise trade gave rise 
to a problem that must be reckoned with, one that 
probably would be attracting far greater attention 
now had not large numbers of ships that in normal 
times would be in the coasting trade been attracted 
to the offshore business by the high freight prevailing. 
That transportation between the west coast of Can- 
ada and the east coast of the United States and vice 
versa should be free and unfettered while transporta- 
tion between the seaboards of the United States is 
manacled by shipping laws built without regard to 
competition; that lumber and other commodities 
should be transportable from British Columbia to New 
York at a less charge for freight than can possibly 
apply where the same commodities are hauled* from 
Puget Sound to New York—the Canadian commodities 
in question entering American markets free of duty 
or other hindrance—these are conditions that could 
not be expected to be solved through the medium of 
a Government owned fleet of merchant vessels or by 
any other legislation thus far proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

Neither will American shipping profit by emergency 
legislation which temporarily attracts foreign vessels 
to American registry and bids them return to more 
profitable foreign registry after cessation of the war. 


These facts ought to have more consideration than . 


they seem to have had before anybody’s¢plan for the 
promotion of American shipping is accepted as a 
panacea. 
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District Lumber News-— 


Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Marshfield, Ore....... 73 
ear ee 73 Memphis, Tenn....... %2 
Atiante, GO... .0.cee 70 Meridian, Miss........ 70 
Baltimore, Md........ 71 Milwaukee, Wis....... 79 
Bay City and Saginaw, Minneapolis, Minn.... 71 
| Or Se eee ae TT WOnle. Bie 6.6 o< 5 cco 70 
3eaumont, Tex........ 71 New Orleans, La...... 70 
Birmingham, Ala...... 70 New York City..%-... 75 
Boston, Mass......... TG. WORROIE. Vive cscanscs 70 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn...... 72 North Tonawanda, N. Y. 75 
OS > ae TS QOvemee, Teh... .cccces 71 
Cadillac, Mich........ 72 Philadelphia, Pa...... 75 
Centralia, Wash....... 78 Pine Blam, Ark....... 72 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 72 Pittsburgh, Pa........ 75 
Cieveland, Ohio....... 75 Portland, Ore......... 73 
Detroit,.Mich......... xf ee OSS SS 74 
a | 7) «GG Bete, Me... cece ¥a,-40 
Elkins, W. Va........ 72 San Francisco, Cal.... 74 
Evansville, Ind....... 73  Sevaanah, Ga. co... 70 
Everett, Wash........ 73 Seattle, Wash........ 73 
Hattiesburg, Miss..... 70 Sheboygan, Wis....... 79 
Housten, Ter......... 71 Shreveport, La....... 70 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 72 Spokane, Wash....... 74 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 70 Tacoma, Wash........ 73 
Kalispell, Mont....... 74 Toledo, Ole... ....... 75 
Kansas Citv, Mo...... 74 “ROPOM ORs a3. cs ns 74 
Klamath Falls, Ore.... 74 Vancouver, B. C.....: 74 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 74 Wausau, Wis......... 79 
Louisville, Ky...:.... 72 Winnipeg, Man,...... 74 
Lynchburg, Va........ 72 
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Let the Taxpayer Have a Voice in the 
Matter. 


Discussing the agitation for an extension of Chicago’s 
fire limits and the hearing now being conducted by a 
committee of the city council the Chicago Herald in 
its issue of January 26 said: ; 

Fire Limits and Fire Losses. 

Public hearings before the city council's building committee 
on the Lawley ordinance to extend the ‘fire limits’ prac- 
tically to the city limits have developed sharp conflicts of 
opinion and charges of the influence of a “lumber trust” on 
one side and of a “brick trust” on the other. 

These charges and counter charges may be taken for what 
ever they are worth. The real point at issue is whether the 
extension of the area within which wood construction is to 
be prohibited will decrease fire losses and reduce fire insurance 
rates. 

Opponents of the extension claim that within the area in 
which wood construction has been forbidden for many years 
fire losses have not decreased and fire insurance rates have not 
been reduced. It is certain that fire insurance rates have not 
been reduced. Every householder knows that. 

It is also charged that extension would make it more difti- 
cult for men to own their homes. Building Commissioner 
Ericsson’s answer to that is one of confession and avoidance. 
He is quoted as admitting that first cost would be increased, 
but as contending that the more expensive building will be 
cheaper in the end. 

That is probably true, but why not leave the choice of mate- 
rials to the self-interest of the man who is paying the bills? 
That's an influence a lot more potent than legislation. Espe- 
cially why not leave it to him when the difference in cost is 
said to be now only 10 percent and yearly narrowing with the 
growing scarcity of building lumber? 

The average thrifty citizen may be trusted to look after his 
own pocket a lot better than public officials can look after it 
for him, ‘This seems a truth very difficult for some public 
officials to grasp. 

An unbiased, fair and logical statement of the ease, 
and one which should have much weight! 

The influence of ill concealed interests vigorously 
advocating the proposed ordinance has been reflected 
in too much daily newspaper comment. Others of the 
dailies seemingly have overlooked the fact that the ordi- 
nary citizen and tax payer should have a voice in de- 
ciding the question since he is the one who must pay 
the delightfully ~ uniform brick when it is 
legislated into favor. 


price for 





Prospects for Lumber Trade During 
and After the European War. 


A subseriber to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asks several 
leading questions as to the lumber market, especially the 
hardwood market, for 1915 and also during the war. He 
says, ‘‘I don’t expect you to foretell the future but I 
am very desirous of your opinion on these questions. ’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has avoided prophecy, for 
it believes that no man or group of men—not even the 
collection of scintillating geniuses to be found upon the 
editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—is able 
with any confidence to predict the future. Yet all intelli- 
gent men have opinions or impressions on the matter. 
There are things that to them seem more probable than 
other things, and they have arranged the possibilities in 
their minds so that if events take a certain turn certain 
results will follow. But, even so, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN declines the responsibility of prophecy, and con- 
tents itself with comments on what may result from 
present conditions and present tendencies. Our cor- 
respondent’s questions are as follows, with a summary 
answer to each: 

Do you believe a man can manufacture oak during 1915 
und sell at a profit? 

Certainly, if he be a good and economical manufacturer 
and a shrewd merchant. 

Do you think orders can be obtained for car stock and ex- 
port oak during 1915? 

They are now being obtained. The car demand is 
beginning to show some life and will probably develop to 
something like normal proportions during the next six 
months. Export oak is in demand abroad, but the demand 
might as well not exist with the practical embargo there 
is upon shipments. 

Would it be advisable to commence an operation this spring 
whereby an accumulation of lumber on sticks will amount to 
several hundred thousand feet in the following few months, 
say by October 1, 19157? 

The gambler in futures may take that chance. He may 
come out with a profit; but, as a general proposition, 
the lumber product in the United States in no line should 
Those who are in it already must take their 
chances, which at present look favorable. But it seems 
an inopportune time to undertake new ventures. 


be increased. 


Do you anticipate any particular strength in the lumber 
market before this war ends? What will be the action of said 
market immediately following the cessation of hostilities, 
also during the following year or two? 

Answers to those two questions involve all of the count- 
less influences that have brought about the war, are con- 
tinuing it and threaten to extend it. The students of 
wars, those of the past and the present, are divided in 
opinion as to how long the war will continue and how it 
will be ended. And upon those points depend very 
largely the answers to those questions. ‘Two or three 
weeks ago it looked as though the seas would be open to 
neutral shipping and reasonably safe to the shipping of 
the socalled Allies. But the developments of the last 
week, indicating an unexpected recklessness in the effort 





to cripple antagonists, lead to doubt as to whether the 
shipping situation will not become worse instead of 
better. 

Until this time, under generally accepted neutral rules, 
it had been assumed that the commerce of the United 
States would grow gradually but certainly; that our lim- 
ited supply of shipping would somehow or other be grad 
ually inereased, which, with the return of French and 
English as well as neutral shipping to the business of 
transportation, would enable us to take advantage of the 
evident opportunities for trade abroad. In this view 
of the case it would not make much difference as to the 
length of the war provided the United States and other 
leading neutrals were not somehow or other drawn into it. 

Two or three years of war seems possible and even 
probable, and will give time for the lumbermen of the 
United States to take advantage of the opportunities 
created by the war. Markets hitherto supplied from the 
Black, Baltic and White seas could be studied and cul 
tivated and American woods introduced as far as they 
would meet the necessities of the countries concerned. 
England is eager to buy American woods. The demand 
from France, Spain and Italy is strong. We = simply 
need time to cultivate it. But with the newly mani- 
fested disposition of the belligerents in the war to use 
the most extreme and hitherto unheard of means to 
prevent supplies going to their enemies it becomes a 
very serious question as to whether we will realize in 
full the reasonable hopes as to an increase in our lumber 
trade abroad. It looks a little as though the United 
States and all the American countries to the south of us, 
Spain and China, may remain the only countries that 
can safely and freely do business with each other. Busi- 
ness is being done and will be done with the Scandi 
navian countries and Holland, but they are in a critical 
relation to the seat of the war’s activities. England, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, Germany, Russia, all have 
colonies or tributary territory which, combined, em 
brace most of the land of the world. Much will be 
gained if the Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the south 
Atlantic and the west Atlantic can be kept free from 
naval aggression. But every colony and coaling station 
and country federated with the belligerents is a separate 
pile of tinder, so that the flame of war may break out 
in the most unexpected places the world around. 

We have no desire to be pessimistic but wish merely 
to point out the foolishness of unthinking optimism. 
No one knows or ean know what the outcome will be. 
But certainly international trade has been conducted 
under heavily clouded skies, with the clouds lately draw 
ing denser and more threatening. 

But after the war ends much depends upon what that 
ending shall be. If the war be carried on to the point 
of exhaustion, as seems very likely, it will take more 
than one year for international trade to recover itself. 
If either side in the great conflict is genuinely vie 
torious it will still take more than a year or two for 
adjustments to be made to the new international rela 
tionships which will certainly be instituted. 

Business men of the United States, however, facing 
these questions should not be discouraged or even down 
hearted. Providence permitting, we will stay out of 
this war. It will take careful and skillful diplomacy, 
and we must walk softly, but, God willing, we will stay 
out of it; and with us will. stay out the countries of 
South and Central America, the dependencies of the 
United States, China and probably Spain. Within that 
list of countries liés the potentiality of a large interna 
tional trade. 

The United States must cultivate its own domestic 
trade more intensively and the trade of other neutral 
countries both more extensively and intensively. We 
must go where we have never gone before with our 
goods, and cultivate to better advantage the export trade 
relationships we already have. Conversely, we must 
bring to us and use as best we can the surplus products 
of the other neutrals. Be the war no matter how long, 
such a policy will result in a healthy and abiding pros- 
perity in the United States. 

But it should be remembered that the countries now at 
war are by far the greatest customers of the United 
States, as well as those that supply us with the great 
volume of our imports. Trade of such magnitude ean 
not be replaced in a day. And, further, many new domes- 
tic conditions are introduced by the war. Government 
should govern sanely and patiently and easily. Business 
must find its way and it must not encounter unnecessary 
stumbling blocks put in the path already too rough. A 
good deal depends upon the temper of Congress and 
upon the administration. Let the Government hold its 
breath while business is finding a way out of the diffieul- 
ties that netlike have surrounded it. 





An Educational Enterprise With a 
Lesson for Lumbermen. 


The usual grist of literature relating to the cement 
show contains an announcement of the convention of 
the American Concrete Institute, which will meet at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, February .9-12. Its 
program will include papers and discussions relating 
to concrete roads, sidewalks and bridges, concrete 
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————;, 
tests and designs, concrete in art and arehit ture, 
plant management and costs ete. Under the last head. 
ing will be included a discussion of the relative osts 


ot wood and metal forms. 
In connection with this announcement and printed 
on the literature of the organization is the fol! 


ing 
declaration of purpose, which should interest ©. ery 
lumberman who is a factor in lumber association \ ork. 
It is the purpose of the Institute, by nseans of ¢ en- 
tions and publications, to increase and disseminate | wl 
edge in regard to the use of cement, conerete and lied 
products, to conduct research into their propertic and 
uses, and to: formulate recommended practice and sts lard 
specifications. 
Its objects are purely educational. 
If the Forest Products Federation, which j- ex. 


pected to develop out of the mass meeting to be jeld 


in Chicago February 24 and 25, can truthful!: pe 
termed a ‘‘ purely educational institution’’ its u ful- 


ness and permanent success will be assured. 

It is a curious fact that there is in the entire jum. 
ber industry no association, institute, society or cor 
poration of which it might be said ‘‘The objects of 
this organization are purely educational,’’ unles- by 
that statement reference were made to the edue tion 
of lumbermen themselves. It is true that most of the 
lumber educational in characte: jp 
that they devote the larger part of their activities 
to educating lumbermen to better methods. But the 
American Conerete Institute 
different kind of educational 
tions are chiefly directed 
and consequent education of the consuming pubic, 
In other words, the cement experts of the country 
are determined that the people shall be taught how 
to use concrete. Who will teach the people how to 
use forest products? 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


CHANGE IN SHIPPING LAWS AND PAYING OF 
SUBSIDY SUGGESTED. 


MEMPHIS, TRN\S 

The newspapers a few days ago said that evidence of extraor 
dinary advances in transathintice freight rates since the begin 
ning of the European war, amounting in some instances to 900 
percent and even 1,150 percent, was presented to the Scnat: 
in joint report by Secretaries McAdoo and Redfield. The 
report declares that “in oue year, if American exports main 
tain the December, 1914, level, the increased rates will make 
a charge of $216,224,000 on American shippers, and that if 
imports be included on the same basis of calculation the 
amount would reach 3311,864,400, or 141.6 percent over the 
annual cost. If pormal rates are taken in conjunction with 
the abnormal on the December basis the freight charges on 
both exports and imports in a year would make the grand total 
$532,110,000."" 

The export of hardwood lumber is practically nil. 
ships sailing from American ports will not even quote a rats 
on lumber. High ocean rates are not only restricting the 
volume of our export trade in hardwood and pine lumber, but 
a great many mills that depend upon the export trade are shut 
diown entirely. 

Personally, I am not in favor of the Government going into 
the steamship business. I feel that the only solution is a 
modification of the shipping laws and the paying of a subsidy 
by the American Government. 

You see that the American people are taxed, as per the stats 
ment given, above many millious of dollars, and if the people 
were only advised of the tremendous loss that we are sustain 
ing they would rise up and demand that Congress give th: 
growers of wheat and cotton and the manufacturers of various 
commodities relief. 

Secretary Redfield, in a speech delivered in Memphis a few 
days ago, likened the United States to a large department store 
that was without means of transportation for the delivery of 
its goods and was compelled to rely upon the teams and 
wagons of its competitors. 

At the annual meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, held at Memphis last week, the following resolu 
tions were passed : 

WHEREAS, The present situation is such that an almost total 
embargo exists on the exportation of American products and 
of lumber in particular, by reason of a lack of available ocean 
tonnage ; and 

WHEREAS, This emergency is so great and conditions most 
critical ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor any legislation that will make 
available all possible gcean tonnage at the earliest possible 
moment, even though such legislation be of a temporary char 
acter; and be it further 

Resolved, That to provide permanent relief to the American 
foreign trade we favor such legislation, whether by providing 
ship subsidies or otherwise, as will result in an adequate and 
permanent American merchant marine and such amendments 
to our present laws as will remove such restrictions as prevent 
successtul operation of American-owned vessels..—GkEorGE 1D). 
BurGess, president National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
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HOUSE PLANS FOR THE FARMER. 


We, the retailers, must educate and use our best and honest 
efforts in getting the farmers to build more modern and up 
to-date homes. We, ourselves, find that we are having no 
difficulty in this section where we have used our efforts in 
endeavoring to suggest ideas and plans for the farmer, giv 
ing him a modern and up-to-date home. It is the man who 
is on the ground, who is handling the material, who is ac 
quainted with the farm situation, and who makes a study of 
it that can accomplish the work, and that is the retail 
lumberman. 

I would like to ask you why it is that the great percentage 
of the homes erected by the farmers today are erected, in 
many instances, from the plans furnished by the mail-order 
Louses. The farmer is taken up with almost any kind of a 
plan as most of the farm houses have been built from rough 
ideas carried in the head of the farmer, not his ideas put 
down upon paper; and if they were put down upon paper 
they would be in such a crude, rough way it would be impos 
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sipi-, in most cases, to erect accordingly, That is where we 
tin! that we can get in our good work ; where the farmer has 


eacried the idea in his head or has placed it in a rough way 
uj paper we get in touch with him, show him. illustrations 
of comes and plans and, in other words, get his ideas and 
p! into a definite form and get in touch with his wife and 
facily. It pleases them, and in this way you gain the con- 


ti ice of the whole family; therefore you are not only bet- 
te: ug your interest but bettering the conditions for the 
fa: ver and his family by giving them the plan of his build- 
in. in a definite form and putting in as many modern ideas 
a su possibly can see fit according to his means. 

hy wouldn't it be a good plan for the trade journals of 
\ kind to put up a proposition to the retail lumbermen of, 
"i Wisconsin or in one section; ask them to use their efforts 
an’ their services on one or more of their customers; take 
the rough ideas that they may receive from them, put them 
in’) a definite form and then have each retailer who has ac- 
cou plished this get a copy of rough tracing or drawing fur- 
pis icd him by the farmer and together with this and the 
plaas which he has put into a definite form and photo of 
building when complete, forwarded to you? If you could 
gt enough dealers interested it would give you a great 
yuliety of plans which I believe would be adapted for the 
farmer, giving you an idea of what he demands, giving you 
an opportunity to make a selection that may be used to a 
good advantage through the columns of your paper. I have 
several plans that I have worked out and the buildings 
ipleted where I have taken practically the whole construc- 
ti in my own hands and they gave satisfaction beyond our 
expectations. In every instance where their neighbor was 
about to erect a home we were informed in advance and the 
neighbor was advised we were the people and the company 
to buy from, due to the fact that we gave such valuable 
assistance. We believe there are other retailers in a similar 
position and it would be very interesting if the plans could 
be gotten from dealers, as I suggested before, in different 
sections of Wisconsin, setting before you what the farmer's 
ideas are and what the retailer can accomplish for him. 


{The above is a part of a letter of considerable 
length written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by one of 
the livest of the many live Wisconsin retail lumbermen. 
Almost simultaneously with the receipt of this letter 
one of the office men of a large and well known Wis- 
consin line yard company called at the office and in the 








course of his visit mentioned that that company has put 
in a special plan service for all its branch yards and will 
prepare and furnish original plans for any of its cus- 
— where this service is needed in order to sell the 

ill. 

The suggestion in the letter quoted is an excellent one 
and one which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be 
pleased to carry out if it could secure the plans from 
the retail lumbermen either in Wisconsin or any other 
section. It has sent out various inquiries for plans for 
farm houses, barns, and other farm buildings, but for 
various reasons this effort has not brought in any amount 
of useful material. Many such buildings are put up 
without any formal plan being prepared as the above 
writer suggests and the lumberman is so busy that he 
himself does not care to take the time to submit even a 
rough sketch from which plans could be prepared. If 
twelve or fifteen or twenty retail lumbermen could be 
found who were interested in such a plan as the writer 
of the letter suggests the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
be pleased to coéperate in the interchange of their 
plans between them and also place the plans through 
proper publication at the disposal of our retail readers 
in general. 

It is true that the plans thus far published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are mostly directed to the need 
of the city or town dweller rather than particularly to 
the needs of the farmer. Although many of them could 
be with equal propriety appropriated for farm use, 
others are not so suitable because a house plan intended 
for a location where there are city sewers, gas and water 
supply and which is intended for heating by some mod- 
ern system may not be the sort of structure most suit- 
able for heating by stove, lighting by kerosene and 
otherwise supplying the needs of a farm house and 
environment. 

If mail order house plans recommend themselves to the 
farmers it is largely because they are cheap and com- 
mon-place; because the farmer often has not the same 
pride in his dwelling as in his barn. The average Wis- 
consin farmer is, however, probably of somewhat higher 





type, living in the shadow of one of the greatest of mod- 
ern agricultural educational institutions. If there are any 
retail readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who would 
like to codperate in some such movement as this writer 
suggests, let us hear from them promptly and to the 
point.—EDIToR. ] 


AN INQUIRY FOR DEAL. 

During the past several weeks we have had inquiries for 
“deal” and would be pleased to have you advise us as to 
whether and where we can buy some of this and also what 
other name it has, 


[The above inquiry from a large eastern wholesaling 
firm suggests the advisability of again printing the 
standard definitions of various sizes of sawmill product 
common in the English trade, as follows: 


Joists—Vieces & feet or longer, 1% inches or more, but not 
exceeding 4% inches in thickness and 6 inches and over, but 
not in excess of 12 inches in width. 

Boards—Pieces 8 feet or more in length, 6 inches and over 
in width and up to but not including-14%4 inches in thickness. 

Deals—Pieces 12 feet or more in length, 6 inches and over, 
but not exceeding 11 inches in width and 2% inches and over, 
but not in excess of 4%, inches in thickness. 

Planks—Pieces 8 feet and over in length, 14% inches and 
over, but not exceeding 4% inches in thickness and in excess 
of 11 inches in width. 

Timbers—Pieces in excess of 414 inches in thickness and 6 
inches in width. 

sattens or strips—Pieces up to but not including 1% 
inches in thickness and up to but not including 8 inches in 
width. (When not separately classified, to be considered as 
lumber.) 

Pieces having the same dimensions as those above, except 
as to length, being shorter, shall be termed ends. 


It will be seen from the above that deals are pieces 
of lumber of the same approximate thickness as planks 
but of narrower widths. When lumber was cut to stand- 
ard odd inches, 7, 9, 11, ete., the standard deal -as im- 
ported into England from the Baltic was 3x9 inches, but, 
as indicated in the above list, the definition is now a 
broader one.—EpITor. | 





The War on 


At the meeting of the committee on buildings in the 
city hall of the Chicago city council, held upon Friday, 
January 29, a resolution was presented which had been 
adopted by the Illinois Society of Architects at its meet 
ing of January 26. This resolution had been drawn, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERKMAN is informed, by Frank E. David- 
son, first vice president of the society, and was by him 
presented to the committee. The resolutions in full are 
as follows: 


Wrereas, The Illinois Society of Architects is of the be 
lief that the fire limits of all cities should be coextensive 
with their corporate limits ; and 

WHEREAS, There is now being considered by the committee 
on buildings of the city council of the city of Chicago an 
ordinance extending the fire limits of the city of Chicago ; 
and 

WuherEAS, Many public hearings conducted by a sub-com- 
mittee of the said committee on buildings have not been 
productive of the presentation to the committee of any in- 
formation of real value to guide the committee in its delib- 
erations ; and 

WHEREAS, We do not know of the existence of any exact 
or even approximately correct data available regarding the 
inatter in question; and 

WHerEAS, The proper solution of the question is largely 
one of public policy, in which citizens residing within the 
tire limits are as vitally interested as those owning property 
outside of the present fire limits; and 

WHEREAS, The enactment into law of the proposed amend- 
ment will have a lasting effect upon the character and growth 
of our city; therefore be it / 

Resolved, That we recommend that the mayor of the city 
f Chiengo be authorized by the city council to appoint a 
commission of twelve citizens, to be composed of three mem 
hers of the eity council, three architects, three insurance en- 
vineers and three real estate experts, the duty of the com- 
iission to be to at ence study and report to the city council 
on the advisability of making the fire limits of the city of 
Chicago coextensive with its boundaries; and the commis 
sion so appointed to repert specifically as to the following 
phases of the problem » 

(a) The comparative annual fire loss in proportion 
to the insurable value, on frame buildings outside of the 
existing fire limits, as compared to the annual fire loss 
to insurable value on similar non-frame buildings within 
the fire limits. 

(b) The comparative cost of frame and similar non 
frame buildings of same size and similar finish. 

(c) The actual depreciation rate of frame and similar 
non-frame buildings, and its effect upon the tax earning 
and therefore the revenue producing power of the city. 

(d) The comparative effect upon real estate values of 
frame and similar non-frame buildings. : 

(e) The comparative insurance rate on frame and 
similar non-frame buildings. 

(f) The comparative physical and actual obsolescence 
of frame and similar non-frame buildings. 

(g) The comparative effect upon the growth of the 
city of permitting large areas within the city limits to 
be outside the fire limits of the city. 

And be it also 


Resolved, That the same commission be instructed to report 
is to what amendments to the existing building code of the 
city of Chicago may reasonably be made to reduce the fire 
hazard, such amendments to be applicable to all classes of 
‘nildings; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
honor the mayor, the city: council and to the committee on 
buildings and that a copy be sent to the daily press. 


It will be noted that these resolutions are of a some- 
what subtle wording. They declare quite frankly that 
“0 information is available, or at lwast none has been 





Wood—As Viewed by Architects. 


discovered by this prominent engineering body, upon 
which to form an intelligent belief as to the effect upon 
fires of the prohibition of frame construction, which is, 
of course, the essential feature of the fire limits legis- 
lation in Chicage and most other cities, and in Chicago 
is indeed the only feature, as no other precautions for 
the prevention of fire are taken within the limits which 
do not apply to the city as a whole. This society, there- 
fore, is in the position of holding a belief on this sub- 
jeet without any facts to support it. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, is also of the 
belief that the fire limits in every city should be co- 
extensive with its corporate limits, which is only another 
way of saying, however, that it believes that there 
should be no fire limits. Those regulations should be 
adopted tending toward fire protection which an intelli- 
gent study of fire losses may demonstrate to be wise 
and these should be applied to all sections of the city 
without geographical discrimination. Chicago has built 
up a fairiy excellent body of fire prevention legislation 
under the administration of the Fire Prevention Bureau. 
This applies certain regulations to certain types of build- 
ings without any regard whatever to the fire limits, which 
is the proper method of dealing with the matter. 

The original theory of fire limits, as has already been 
stated, is that in certain territory within the city a point 
of congestion of people and of buildings has been reached 
which sets up a situation different from that existing in 
the major part of the city’s area and that because of 
this different physical condition it is proper to apply 
regulations and restrictions to this congested territory 
which do not apply to the city as a whole. This is the 
logical basis for the establishment of fire limits and it 
is also the legal basis. It brings the establishment of 
fire limits within the police power of the city council 
and the courts would undoubtedly hold that where the 
boundary is established with strict regard to this prin- 
ciple the different physical condition justifies the appli- 
cation of special regulations to the limited area. 

In the wider extension of the fire limits, however, for 
which there is now a general cry, this principle is disre- 
garded. In the present contest in Chicago political ex- 
pediency is guiding and the extension of the fire limits 
in any ward depends largely upon the indifference of the 
residents and the lack of opposition. There is abso- 
lutely no physical difference between much of the terri- 
tory which is included and the great body of territory 
which is still left outside the limits. 

This fact, of course, sets up discrimination which un- 
doubtedly the courts would take cognizance of and de- 
clare such establishment of fire limits beyond the police 
power of the municipality. Where, however, the fire 
limits are made coextensive with the city limits this 
inequality, of course, disappears and all residents of the 
city are put upon the same basis. This, however, at once 
destroys the purpose for which the fire limits were orig- 
inally established, of affording a special protection to 
specially hazardous districts. 

The plan outlined for the securing of information has 
apparently been somewhat hastily drawn and could prob- 
ably be somewhat improved upon, The requirement in 


the first paragraph that frame statistics shall be lim- 
ited to territory outside of the fire limits and non-frame 
statistics to territory within is not particularly neces- 
sary and, in fact, would somewhat impair the value: of 
the results obtained, inasmuch as the two classes of con 
struction would be exposed to different environment, in- 
troducing a factor of difference which can not be readily 
estimated or measured. The effect would be to give 
frame buildings the advantage in as far as areas within 
the fire limits are more congested than those outside, 
and to place them at a disadvantage in as far as the fire 
department protection in the outlying territory is infe 
rior to that within the fire limits. It would probably be 
found upon examination that the companies serving the 
territory outside the limits had much larger areas to 
cover and on the average could not reach a fire as 
quickly. It should be remembered also that in protected 
cities the average volume of loss in case of fire is usually 
regulated by the time it takes the fire department to 
reach the blaze. 

-aragraph ‘‘e’’ contemplates an investigation of the 
comparative insurance rate on frame and similar non- 
frame buildings. If it is here intended merely to 
reckon this as one of the comparative costs of brick and 
frame dwellings the paragraph does not go far enough. 
Having found the comparative annual fire loss in para- 
graph ‘‘a’’ this commission should determine not merely 
what the average insurance rates are upon the two 
classes of buildings but whether the rates charged by 
the insurance companies are not in fact grossly exorbi- 
tant, as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes has been 
conclusively established. 

The proper method of reducing the fire loss is te 
study the fire loss and to find what factors are most 
easily preventable or remediable and then to apply the 
remedy to those cases wherever they may occur within 
reach of the city authorities, doing away entirely with 
the fire limits principle. The action proposed by the 
Illinois Society of Architects is a nearer approach to the 
true principle than has elsewhere been observed and it 
is probable that the commission, when it gets into such 
a careful study of the subject, will obtain a broader 
view of the subject. The personnel of the commission, 
however, as suggested, is hardly representative in the 
widest view of the interests of the citizens at large in 
the matter. The three members of the city council are, 
of course, political representatives of the people; the 
three architects, if wisely selected, may be trusted to 
take an impartial position, but dealers in real estate have 
certain personal interests which are not always in direct 
harmony with the public interest, and the three insurance 
engineers proposed certainly are not the wisest selection 
to complete the commission. The city of Chicago has 
expert fire prevention engineers in its own employ in its 
Fire Prevention Bureau and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes that it should be recognized on the proposed 
commission by the substitution of three of these experts 
for the three proposed having insurance company affilia- 
tions. The insurance companies, in any such inquiry, 
should be the objects of investigation and ean not prop- 
erly have a share in the investigation. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


While the improvement in general trade conditions 
is largely one of sentiment, and while predictions early 
in the year were that conditions would show greater 
improvement than at present, there are still funda- 
mental reasons for believing that trade conditions are 
gradually becoming better. More hopeful prospects 
are in evidence, especially in the great middle western 
part of the country, largely through the influence of 
the high prices being received for food stuffs. Citing 
the steel trade, which is regarded as an accurate 
barometer of business conditions, orders for all descrip- 
tions of finished steel products have been increasing 
and operations at the mills are heavier. The daily 
press of Thursday is responsible for the statement that 
the United States Steel Corporation has increased its 
pay roll 25 percent since December. These are phases 
that tend to general trade revival by relieving much 
of the situation of unemployment. Another and marked 
influence upon the business sentiment of this country is 
the large volume of foreign inquiries for American 
goods since the beginning of the European war. 

~ * * 

Regarding the general lumber business of the coun- 
try conditions may be said to be on a par with those 
usually in evidence during the midwinter. This is the 
time of the year when lumbermen endeavor to look 
into the future and speculate about the largeness of 
the spring business. Market reviewers, in the absence 
of little of a positive nature concerning current drift 
of trade, do the same thing. In some particulars indi- 
cations are that building will be good this spring, and 
some of the big lineyards anticipated ‘this in a meas- 
ure by laying in large quantities of lumber during No- 
vember. There is an abundance of cheap money and 
the number of permits taken out last year compared 
favorably with those of the year before, but the com- 
ing of the European war advanced money rates to 
such an extent that these building projects were side- 
tracked for the time being. Now that money is 
again back to normal and comparatively easy to get, 
these projects are expected to go forward as soon as 
climatic conditions will permit. Another feature on 
which lumbermen are basing their predictions for good 
business is the fact that the railroads have secured a 
part at least of their much desired advances and 
these interests are expected to get into the market. 
In some distinctive respects conditions are favorable 
for ‘a stronger market than prevailed during 1914. The 
curtailment of output was largely carried out through- 
out the South and the Pacific coast. This should give 
a strong tone to trade and should have the effect a 
little later of greatly strengthening values. 


* * * 


There is some tangible evidence that yellow pine buy- 
ing is of heavier proportions. The most encouraging 
feature is the fact that some of the big railroads are 
placing orders for bridge timbers, ties and lumber for 
general railroad work. Similarly the demand for,car 
building repair material is heavier. The Lllinois Cen- 


tral is reported to have inquiries out for 1,000 refriger- 
ator cars and the Santa Fe and the New York Central 
have placed substantial orders for timbers and ties, 
while the Burlington has inquiries out for 1,200 box 
ears and 300 stock cars. During the last year the re- 
trenchment was heavy, and it is surmised that the 
railroads have about run out of supplies as a result of 
the prolonged economy, and that it will be necessary 
tor them to buy largely in order to make necessary 
repairs and replacements and to provide for more roll- 
ing stock. The yards are not buying much stock at 
present. As previously stated, the lineyards bought 
heavily in November and the smaller retailers seem 
satisfied to take a chance that prices will not go up 
materially in the near future. The retail dealers have 
been holding their annual meetings and seem to have 
confidence that the coming year’s business will be 
good. This conclusion is based upon the excellent 
prospects for crops and the sound financial condition 
of the farming communities and the banks. In the 
various wholesale markets of the country inquiry about 
stock and prices has increased and the expectation 
is that when the weather moderates sufficiently to al- 
low of resumption of building the call for yellow pine 
lumber will be urgent. The effect of such a state of 
things is to induce firmness at the mill points and a 
certain degree of strength throughout the trade. No. 
] dimension at primary points is very scarce and there 
is a good demand for No. 2. Prices are still soft, how- 
ever, the average asked being from $9.50 to $10 off 
list: The export trade is held back largely by. the 
unsatisfactory conditions of ocean transportation. 
Rates are altogether too high. With easier rates Euro- 
pean takings would be greatly increased. Orders for 
railroad sleepers are in evidence and other, English 
inquiries are said to be out. 
- + 


Manufacturers’ grades of hardwoods are moving 
steadily, although there is as yet no rushing movement. 
Buying continues mostly for current wants, with little 
stocking up with a view to future requirements. The 
industries that consume hardwoods are generally in 
operation, furniture, piano, agricultural implement and 
other factories furnishing salesmen of hardwoods 
plenty of opportunity to display their salesmanship— 
and it takes salesmanship today to get the business. 
There is still no speculation in the hardwood trade; 
while competition among sellers is sharp, buyers are 
most exacting about qualities and prices, as well as 
time of delivery. Quarter-sawed oak is in fair request, 
with no excessive stocks on hand, and plain white oak 
has been reduced also. Prices are said to be advane- 
ing from $1 to $3 a thousand on plain and quartered 
oak in both red and white, firsts and seconds. Ash 
is moving fairly well, especially in the thicker dimen- 
sions. In the higher grades of gum and cottonwood 
very little is doing, although the lower grades are still 
in good demand, with offerings light. Northern hard- 
woods are well assorted, with trade reported still slow. 


Conditions on the Pacific coast are said to be slig 


= 
improved. More railroad business is in sight than 9; 
several months. Prices, however, are not what m. .v.- 
facturers should have to allow them a modest ret. »y 


for their investment. Notwithstanding the low pr +s 
being made, eastern buyers are said to be holding  t 
strongly for lower quotations. For manufacturers 
try to meet these prices would seem to be suici | 
Fir cuttings have not weakened and ear siding i, 
much better condition, with stocks at the mills 
coming scarcer and more broken. Better prices | -e 
being received for silo. stock but this material is s. ||| 
sold too low. Yard stock demand has held up fai \ 
well but is still largely for immediate needs. The | 9 
situation remains unchanged; a little new foreign bi: ji. 
ness is reported. Redwood is holding its own. | 
eign inquiries for clear lumber are numerous and so \e 
tie business is reported. White pine and sugar } .e 
manufacturers as a rule are hopeful of the futu 
They expect improved conditions in the eastern m 
kets before the new season. Flathead Valley mi: is 
are operating on reduced time. Inquiries are m 
numerous and many lumber buyers are looking 0\ yr 
their stocks preparatory to stocking up for spri 
trade. No change in prices is reported. 


* * ~ 


The northern pine and northern hemlock situation ‘s 
unchanged. Stocks are large and well assorted. Li 
ging conditions in the North are ideal and are serioi's 
temptation to put in more logs than was intend 
Conditions in the East are more favorable; inquirics 
are more numerous and wholesalers are placing o 
ders with more frequency than before the first of 
the year. This does not indicate that the market is 
active, for the contrary is true. 


* * 


Prominent eastern spruce mills have been kept bu 
all winter by the English demand, the incentive being 
good prices and quick collections. The New Englani 
production, it is said, will be lighter than the average 
this winter, so a shortage and firm prices seem pro! 
able if the spring business is of normal proportions. 


* 7 . 


The notable feature of the North Carolina pine trade 
has been the good demand for low grade lumber since 
the middle of January. Sales have been large ani 
prices have advanced in instances. A much bette: 
tone is noticeable all through the North Carolina pin 
list and further improvements are expected within the 
next thirty days. 

* * * 

Cypress bookings are gradually becoming large: 
Mixed car orders still prevail, however, although now 
and again a straight car order is sandwiched in. Quo 
tations are unchanged. Cypress lath are still in ac 
tive call, most mills shipping them only in mixed ears. 
Cypress shingles are rated high. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Tolls collected from ships that passed through the Panama 
Canal during December, 1914, aggregated $411,895.44, an 
increase of $24,653.04 as compared with November, 1914. 
The total amount of tolls collected to January 1, 1910, was 
$1,547,100.45. 

Exports from Portland, Ore., during January amounted to 
$3,348,029, including 2,018,016 bushels of wheat valued at 
$2,858,990, breaking all records. 

A 25 percent reduction in Alaska cable rates for night 
commercial messages will become effective February 1, it was 
announced January 28 by the United States army signal 
corps, operating the Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system. 

Oberlin College is left $1,800,000 by the will of the late 
Charles M. Hall, vice president of the Aluminum Company 
of America, filed for probate at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
January 28. 

A Babylonian tablet, believed to have been buried in the 
earth more than 4,000 years and containing the earliest law 
code, recently bas been unearthed and is now in possession 
of Yale University, it became known January 28. Part of 
the tablet has been cleaned and deciphered. 

Donn M. Roberts, mayor of Terre Haute, and twenty-six 
other persons will be placed on trial in the United States 
district court at Indianapolis March 8, charged in a federal 
indictment with conspiring to corrupt the election of Novem- 
ber 3, 1914. 

The New Jersey House February 1 unanimously passed 
the joint resolution to amend the State constitution by ex- 
tending suffrage to women. The resolution now goes to 
the Senate. 

The Arkansas House February 1 passed a Statewide pro- 
hibition bill which now goes to the Senate. The Senate 
February 1 passed the suffrage resolution. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, daughter of Albert A. 
Sprague, recently made a gift of $100,000 as a nucleus of a 
pension and sick benefit fund for the musicians of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 

Deposits in the postal savings banks of this country in- 
creased $15,750,000 or 36 percent and 100,000 persons were 
added to the list of depositors during the six months from 
July 1 to January 1, 1915. 


Daniel G. Reid, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Rock Island Railroad, has offered his resignation. An- 
nouncement was made at New York January 29 that Robert 
Walker, of New York, John J. Mitchell and Edward S. 
Moore, of Chicago, directors of the railroad, would not seek 
reélection when their terms expire. 


John R. Lawson, executive board member for Colorado 
of the United Mine Workers of America, appeared January 
29 before the Federal commission on industrial relations at 
New York and attacked the testimony of John D. Rocke- 
feller,.jr., and the methods and purposes of the Rockefeller 
foundation, 


Announcement was made at Chicago February 3 by the 





Produce Terminal Corporation, which is financed by Chicago 
Junction Railway and Union stock-yards interests, of a project 
to build a wholesale fruit and produce terminal and market to 
cost $20,000,000 and to be located at Thirty-ninth Street 
and Ashland Avenue on land already available for the pur- 
pose. 

The New York assembly February 3 passed the Hinman 
resolution proposing to submit to the voters of the State at 
the fall election the question of giving women the vote. 

The United States district court at New York, in an opinion 
handed down February 3, holds that steamship pools such 
as were maintained by the American Asiatic Steamship Com- 
pany, the Hamburg-American line and other lines comprising 
the Far Eastern conference do not violate the Sherman law. 


Washington. 


Secretary Lane asked the House appropriations committee 
February 1 to include $2,000,000 in the sundry civil bill for 
the Alaskan government railway. The limit of expense for 
construction of the railway is $85,000,000. Of this $1,000,000 
has been appropriated and mostly spent in surveys. 

Tests of a submarine projectile which fired at a range of 
from 6,000 to 10,000 yards will explode under the bottom of 
a battleship were conducted January 27 at a secluded bight 
in the Potomac River below Washington. One of the shells 
fired at 10,000 yards exploded successfully while two others 
at that distance failed. 

In a final appeal January 29 to the House for a larger 
navy, Representative Hobson, of Alabama, declared it was 
his firm conviction that the United States has obtained 
peace with Japan only by giving assurance of speedy retire- 
ment from the Philippines. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30 last a total of 10,302 
persons, including 265 passengers, lost their lives in accidents 
on railroads and in railroad shops reporting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In addition 192,662 persons 
were injured, of whom 15,121 were passengers. 


Representative Bartholdt introduced a bill January 28 to 
dissolve the foundation for promotion of industrial peace 
and return to Colonel Roosevelt the $40,000 cash Nobel 
prize the Colonel gave as a nucleus. Senator Lodge has intro- 
duced a similar resolution. 


A subcommittee of the Senate committee on judiciary 
January 28 made a favorable report to the full committee 
on the resolution by Senator Morris Sheppard submitting 
to the States for ratification an amendment to the Federal 
constitution providing for national prohibition. 


President Wilson January 28 signed the coast guard bill 
which combines the revenue cutter service and the life sav- 
ing service. 

The House January 29 began consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill, carrying about $148,000,000. 

President Wilson and employees at the White House and 
all the Supreme Court justices January 29 wore carnations 
in honor of the seventy-second birthday anniversary of the 
late President William McKinley. 

Two hundred American citizens, mostly of German birth 


or descent, met at Washington January 30 to form the League 
of American Neutrality. 

Formal opening ceremonies at the Panama Canal were post 
poned from March to July, according to an announcement 
made by Secretary Daniels January 29, and President Wilson 
will go to San Francisco by rail in March and to Panama 
later, when the raval review will be held. 

President Wilson January 29 addressed the convention of 
the American Electric Railway Association at Washington. 
He outlined what the Democratic congress has tried to 
accomplish through its trust legislation. 


Department of Commerce statistics announced January 29 
show that the foreign commerce of the United States aggre 
gated $3,902,900,051 in value during 1914, compared with 
$4,276,614,774 in 1913, a decrease of $373,714.721. Exports 
amounted to $2,113,624,050 and imports to $1,789,276,001, 
making the visible balance of trade in favor of the United 
States $324,348,049 against $691,421,812 in 1913. 

President Wilson has selected the following to be members 
of the new Federal Trade Commission: William J. Harris, 
of Georgia, Democrat, now director of the census; Joseph F. 
Davies, of Wisconsin, Democrat, now commissioner of. cor. 
porations; Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois, Democrat, banker, 
railroad director and president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association; George L. Record, of New Jersey, Progressive, 
iawyer, and Will H. Parry, of Washington, Progressive, real 
estate operator and builder. ; 

The House banking and currency committee February °} 
passed the Hinman resolution proposing the creation of a 
national rural credits commission, composed of nine members, 
five to be appointed by the speaker of the House and four 
by the presiding officer of the Senate. 

_In an address before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America at Washington, February 3, Presi- 
dent Wilson asked the peeet of the United States to “co- 
operate with the Federal Government to bring nation-wide 
prosperity, instead of opposing and combating its efforts.” 





FOREIGN. 


The Canadian Government has agreed to settle claims 
growing out of the recent shooting of two American duck 
hunters by Canadian militiamen by paying $10,000 to the 
parents of Walter Smith, who was killed, and $5,000 to 
Charles Dorsch, who was wounded, in addition to all legal 
expenses, 

Rear Admiral Hon. Victor Alexander Montagu, C. B., heir 
presumptive to the Earl of Sandwich, who was well known 
here and in America as a yachtsman and close friend of the 
late King Edward, died recently at London, 

The French Chamber of deputies January 28 adopted a 
bill increasing by $200,000,000 the limit of the issue of 
treasury bonds, which had been fixed at $700,000,000. It 
also provides for the issuance of short time treasury bonds. 

Francisco Villa has proclaimed himself in charge of the 
presidency of Mexico and appointed three ministers to take 
charge of the civil government. 

Princess Elizabeth, of Roumania, is to become the bride 
of Crown Prince George, of Greece, next spring, it is reported. 
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\doubtedly since the beginning of the year there 
ha been improvement in finance and business, with 
an inerease of confidence in progressive betterment 
as ‘he year advances. Yet little as yet has developed 


tho‘ is indicative of anything like a boom in general 
mu ufaeture and trade until the business publie can 
seo more clearly into the future than now is possible. 


T).s uneertainty probably will continue until the end 
of the European war. In the meantime foreign de- 
mand for our foodstuffs, human and animal, will con- 
tiv ie until hostilities cease and general peace shall 
follow. But here is where doubt will continue, for 
no one at present can have the faintest conception as 
to when peace and normal conditions will be restored. 
While the fighting lasts there also will be a heavy 
foreign demand for munitions and material of war of 
all sorts. In faet, such requirements are counted on 
to stimulate business in the United States to a degree 
productive of general prosperity. But it should be 
reculled that our depression began before the Euro- 
pean war was even apprehended by the average busi- 
ness man. The causes thereof were distinctly under- 
stood by the bankers of the country and others con- 
versant with business and credit. That there had been 
too much expansion and overextension of credit was 
known, and some limit to the latter was the only way 
to avert a panic and a disastrous reaction in business. 
The new tariff was a disturbance of confidence, and 
even its friends had some apprehensions in regard to 
its effects. Then there was the trouble among the 
railroads about inability to make net earnings pay 
dividends to the extent of maintaining their credit 
with the syndicates and the big banking groups, a 
feature extending into international credit relations. 
The result was a curtailment of credits in which the 
railroads were involved, a feature that seriously 
affected the iron, steel and equipment business. Such 
influences had caused some depression during the first 
half of 1914, and even were visible in the last half of 
1913. This caused apprehension among bankers, so 
that the disposition was to throw out cautionary sig- 
nals, to advise for a slowing down in forward commit- 
ments and paying up of obligations as far as pos- 
sible. Eventually credits were in a measure- cur- 
tailed, liquidation was advised, the effect of which 
was a restriction of operations and a check to expan- 
sion. Loss of confidence resulted from such condi- 
tions, and business men are complaining of its effects 
to this day, despite the more cheerful talk that is 
prevalent in high quarters. 


* * * 


Without an intervention of war in the trend of 
things what would have happened? There would have 
remained the revised tariff downward, the income tax, 
trust legislation, the Trade Commission, the demand of 
the railroads for higher freight and passenger rates, 
the Mexican situation and other features of public 
policy, with contentions of all kinds concerning Gov- 
ernment affairs that would have had the effect of dis- 
turbing business confidence. The predicament of the 
railroads alone would have been sufficient to effect 
such a result. The causes of depression indicated still 
remain, though to a degree mitigated by a promise of 
the executive branch of the general Government that 
investors and business interests need no longer fear 
legislation against big business; that in fact that here- 
after the policy of the present administration will be 
favorable to any business or undertaking that is con- 
formable to existing laws. Altogether the inclination 
of general industry and trade is to go forward and 
carry business to the extent compatible with safety, 
though it probably will be some time before expan- 
sion, which usually accompanies so-called prosperity, 
will reach the degree of a boom. 

* * * 


Up to the present time there has been no striking 
sain in production and distribution, though recently 
enough has been in evidence to give a more cheerful 
utlook than at any other time since the outbreak of 
war. In any year, even in prosperous periods, January 
las been a month of settlements, readjustments and 
preparation for the season’s business. Under such cir- 
cumstances there can be but little more than a getting 
ready for what is expected for the coming spring. 
There is always a degree of activity among salesmen, 
‘romoters and all who contemplate the display of 
energy throughout the season as a whole. Such poten- 
tialities were in evidence in January this year. The 
commercial agencies report that during the last month, 
though general trade started at a very slow pace as 
he month progressed, the movement was distinctly 
iecelerated, though characterized by caution. At the 
same time wholesale merchants insist on the liquida- 
tion of old debts, while buyers are inclined to careful 
buying in order not to exceed the prospective dis- 
tributive demand. Thus both sides in the operation 
seem to be pursuing a careful and conservative course, 
which is an augury of good. One authority claims 
that the signs of improvement are much more sig- 
nificant than depressing developmerits resulting from 














the European war. 


Moreover, the placing of our 
banking and money on a more stable, elastic and de- 
pendable basis through the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system already is recognized as having 
had a reviving and quickening influence on the in- 


dustries and trades. Taking the business community 
as a whole, the sobering influence of misfortune by 
the loss of credit and the general difficulty of doing 
an exhaustive business is seen among trades, manu- 
facturers, transportation interests and throughout the 
realm of general activities. Thus it seems that im- 
provement must be gradual, although it will be on a 
better credit foundation than for years, largely owing 
to the aid that will be available through the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve system. 
* * * 


Paramount to all influences tending to the immediate 
energizing of business is the shipping of the great 
surplus of the grains to the belligerent nations of 
Europe. Though hampered with high freight rates and 
lack of seagoing tonnage, as well as with contraband re- 
strictions and the belligerent right of search, the vol- 
ume of wheat, oats, corn, barley and flour that is 
being exported is swelling our balance of trade against 
Europe to a gratifying degree. It is not only bringing 
much money into this country but it is building up a 
fabric of credit on the other side that is greatly help- 
ing to finance our foreign obligations. If there could 
be unrestricted shipments of cotton to European 
destinations it would greatly swell our balance of 
trade in that part of the world, especially in Germany, 
where demand is much in excess of our ability to de- 
liver a supply on account of the attitude of Great 
Britain averse to favoring such a movement. Under 
British policy in respect to goods contraband of war 
only a limited amount of direct shipments of cotton 
has successfully reached the ports of Germany. The 
steamship Dacia incident is an example of the acute 
stage this difficulty has reached. Contention between 
the British Government and that of the United States 
may or not be potential of serious trouble between the 
two countries, but so far it has seriously obstructed 
the free movement to foreign markets of our great 
money staple. Within recent time, however, a better 
feeling has prevailed at New Orleans, and business 
in the South is reviving under the influence of better 
prices for cotton and an increasing movement market- 
wise. According to the latest report issued by the 
Census Bureau there was a ginning of cotton between 
January 1 and 16 to the amount of 460,149 bales, 
which was considered a high record for the period, 
comparing with less than 200,000 bales in a like time 
the season before. The total quantity of cotton put 
into marketable shape at the date indicated was 
14,907,942 bales, contrasting with 13,582,036 bales in 
1913-14 and 14,515,799 bales in 1911-12. That the crop 
of the latest season would be an immense money re- 
source if the markets of Europe were all freely open 
to the great money producing staple can readily be 
seen. In the absence of a free oversea movement of 
cotton it is fortunate that our foodstuffs, even under 
lack of ocean tonnage, high freight rates and tardy 
discharge of cargoes on the other side, are going far 
to enlarge our balance of trade against foreign coun- 
tries. This feature, with the foreign demand for 
meats and other foodstuffs, footwear, leather, cloth- 
ing, automobiles, power trucks, fabrics of various sorts, 
is a favorable aspect of the situation and serves to 
keep in operation many factories that otherwise would 
be idle. Under such stimuli many wheels are turn- 
ing, and there is an aggregate increase in production, 
sales and shipments. But in no respect or degree do 
the activity and results amount to an initial or on- 


coming boom. 
* * * 


What business people are eager to see is a general 
forward and confident movement toward the realiza- 
tion of big business. But all well informed people 
realize that there will be no such a state of affairs 
until the railroads and the security markets shall 
recover a normal condition of mutual helpfulness. The 
recent reaction in the New York stock market on 
account of the passing of the quarterly common stock 
dividend was a shock that amounted to a paralysis for 
the time being. At the date this is written the market 
has not fully recovered from the effect. On. sober 
second thought, however, it is admitted that the Steel 
Corporation pursued the only course commensurate 
with maintaining the credit of that vast organiza- 
tion extending over a long reach into the future. 
Three months before the dividend was reduced from 
$1.25 to 50 cents a share, while the regular dividend 
on the preferred stock was duly paid. It was officially 
explained that the earnings of the Steel Corporation 
for the last quarter of 1914 were so small that the 
board of directors, after careful consideration, re- 
luctantly decided to suspend payment on the common 
shares ‘‘for the time being.’’ At the same time E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the board of directors, declared 
that business conditions were slowly improving, and 











he hoped that the resumption of common stock divi- 
dends would not long be delayed. 
* 


* * 


Those numerous individuals who seem unable to 
understand why business throughout the country can 
not go ahead as rapidly as if under normal conditions 
might take a lesson from the predicament into which 
the greatest steel organization of the world has been 
precipitated by a combination of unprecedented cir- 
cumstances. Even the President of the United States 
seems bewildered by the failure of business to react 


-to activity under the benign influences of the ad- 


ministrative policies that he has succeeded to have 
enacted into law. Primarily the trouble with business 
in the United States began with expansion of the 
railroads into vast systems, and the financing that be- 
came necessary in the great work. Railroads are 
mainly built on credit. To a large extent they are 
maintained by the same means. Merged in with the 
growth of the vast system of the American railways 
has been domestic and foreign banking. When the 
roads began to feel the lack of earning capacity, as 
the managers say, because of inadequate earnings on 
account of competition, adverse state legislation in 
respect to rates, labor, safety appliances, taxation and 
other things, the only way out of such adversities was 
by consolidations, manipulation of bonds and stocks 
in the security markets, fights between the companies 
for supremacies, and schemes of various sorts to obtain 
advantages that should help them out of their accumu- 
lating difficulties. The great banks, groups of banks 
and syndicates of the metropolis were the hatcheries 
of the schemes that have built up the mighty Ameri- 
can fabric of railroad capital. The structure, after 
enduring various financial tempests, has become 
seriously impaired, while but few of the systems have 
more than a rundown credit. The Steel Corporation 
is largely dependent on the railroads for sale of its 
output. Now that there is lack of normal demand for 
rails, locomotives and cars, the steel trade is dull, 
amounting only to 40 to 50 percent of what can be 
turned out by capacity. This has been the situation 
since the money panic of 1907, to a degree, but much 
worse since July, 1913. Net earnings of the corpora- 
tion’s last quarter amounted to $10,933,170, which was 
below general expectations of net amounting to around 
$13,000,000, the previous low record having been $13,- 
445,232, in the first quarter of 1904. It has been shown 
that had the common stock received a dividend of 50 
cents a share, as was considerably expected, there 
would have been a deficit on earnings of about $11,- 
000,000, according to authority. Monthly earnings had 
been rapidly declining in November and December. 
* * ” 


The passing of the quarterly common stock dividend 
by the United States Steel Corporation, the effect of 
which was seriously felt on the New York stock mar- 
ket and was reflected in security and banking circles 
all over the country, to a degree has changed the gen- 
eral investment and commercial attitude. It is seen 
that the large corporations will be induced to continue 
a conservative course until clearer skies than have 
yet appeared shall come. The boom that many have 
predicted on account of the great demand for our 
surplus farm products should not be expected to arrive 
with a rush. There will be some rise in the demand 
for steel products, some buying by the railroads, sim- 
ply, if nothing more, for the maintenance of traffic ¢con- 
ditions. The automobile business seems to be thriv- 
ing on account of the extraordinary foreign demand, 
coupled with a fair requirement at home. There is 
some picking up of building undertakings in several 
of the large cities and some small ones which will 
demand structural tonnage of considerable amounts. 
A fair call for agricultural machine and tool manufac- 
ture is probable. The money that is returned among 
producers by the sale of grain, live stock, including 
horses and mules for export, must become a stimulant 
to trade and general business, the effect of which will 
be seen before the season shall have far advanced. 
But it now-looks as if conservatism will continue in 
banking circles in respect to credits, which must be 
strengthened and wisely handled while the founda- 
tions of a new prosperity are in the building. 

* * * 


In the security market the latest reports indicate 
that investors continue to favor the bond market 
rather than that in stocks. Several of the railroad 
companies have refunding to do, and are making prog- 
ress in such undertaking. Among the notable recent 
instances of this kind involved is the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which sold $49,000,000 of 4% percent bonds 
under its consolidated mortgage to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the New York bankers. Thus the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road is assured as to providing for more than one-half 
of the company’s financing for the current year. This 
shows that the great investment banking houses have 
the means and disposition to take care of the interests 
of first class railroads even in this period of generally 
hard and difficult financing. 
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HOLDS ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


Lumber Company Marks Sixtieth Year of Busy Career 
by Entertaining Department Heads. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 3.—A notable event of more 
than ordinary interest occurred here recently when at the 
home of Peter Wredenburgh, 1119 South Sixth Street, 
gathered the heads of nearly a score of departments of 
the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Company for ‘‘a closer 
relations meeting,’’ the occasion being the sixtieth anni- 
versary of this well known lumber concern. Thomas D. 
Vredenburgh II, Robert O. Vredenburgh and Reynolds 
W. Vredenburgh were hosts, and the meeting was en- 
livened with music and refreshments interspersing the 
more important matters, which were a discussion of the 
affairs of the company in general with a view to obtain- 
ing the highest efficiency and closer codperation in every 
department. 

Thomas D. Vredenburgh, general manager, made a 
short address relating to matters that were of interest 
to all connected with the business; then each department 
presented to the other departments its ideas of how best 
results may be obtained by working in conjunction with 
each other. 

The Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Company is engaged 
in manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing lumber, and 
at this meeting General Manager Vredenburgh took oecca- 
sion to express the pride the company felt in its heads 
of departments and congratulated them on the excellent 
services they had rendered in the years that have passed. 
The Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Company was organized 
in 1855 and incorporated in 1900, and has rounded out 
sixty years of a useful and prosperous business career. 

The sawmills of the company are located in Vreden- 
burgh, Ala., and are operated under the direction of 
Peter Vredenburgh, jr. Peter Vredenburgh, sr., presi- 
dent of the company, is spending the winter in Florida 
and was unable to be present at this interesting gather- 
ing. 





BANKER OPPOSES SHIPPING BILL. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—There is lively opposition to 
the administration’s shipping bill among many influen- 
tial New England business and banking men. One of 
the leading opponents to the measure is Major Henry 
Lee Higginson, head of the great banking house of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. He believes that if the shipping bill 
in its present form should be carried through it would 
almost surely lead the United States into a terrible war. 
In a striking argument against the measure just made 
public Major Higginson said in part: 


Why should the Government organize a corporation to buy 
ships? The rate of freights is high. Very good. The con- 
sumer pays the freight and not the shipper from our side of 
the water. 

The number of ships for the Pacific trade is too large and 
some of them are available. A part of our coastwise shipping 
is available, and on the great lakes are many available vessels 
which will come out in a month or two, and indeed could be 
got out today by cutting the ice on the Welland Canal. Some 
of that lake shipping which is now lying idle would be avail- 
able for coastwise trade, and some for transoceanic trade. 
With a little patience the demand for ships will bring them to 
our shores, for it will not happen in this busy world that con- 
veyances, whether cars:or ships, will long be wanted in vain. 

A company organized by the Government will pay a high 
price for ships today, and when the war is over the same 
shipping will be in the market at half-price, for England is 
building ships faster than ever. 

To sum up: The high rates paid by Eurcpean consumers 
to our ship-owners put money into the pockets of our peo- 
ple—and these high rates are paid on the other side of the 
water. The bill is not sound, as tending to a dispute with 
European nations and to a complete unsettling of confidence. 





CLOSES OUT INTERESTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1—The Shevlin-Carpenter 
Lumber Company, which since the closing of the old 
Shevlin-Carpenter mill here has engaged in retail busi- 
ness in the twin cities, has sold out all its yards and ware- 
houses to the Northland Pine Company. The sales or- 
ganization of the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, which has 
been building up not only a large retail business but a 
distributing trade over the Northwest, is taken over in- 
tact, and will continue to be headed by Kenneth P. Gregg 
as general manager of the department, in the same 
offices at 212 Lumber Exchange. This organization will 
now distribute not only for the Northland. Pine mills 
in Minneapolis, but for the Weyerhaeuser mills of the 
Inland Empire, the west coast, and the South. The Shev- 
lin interests continue to operate line yards, but are out 










No. of 

mills 

report- 

1914— ing. Woods. Total cut. 
January 645 Hard 77, 200,000 
Soft 74: 

February 678 Hard 85,300,000 
Soft 806,600,000 
March . : 645 Hard 99,400,000 
Soft 877,100,000 
Aor ... 3 -. 619 Hard 103,300,000 
Soft 932,200,000 
May .. : 665 Hard 102,200,000 
Soft 1,083,700,000 
June ... : , : 652 Hard 95,000,000 
Soft 1,109,400,000 
July .. . . 614 Hard 70,800,000 
Soft 1,019,300,000 
August . aks se ; 612 Hard 67,800,000 
Soft 1,014,700,000 
September . 629 Hard 59,800,000 
Soft 969, 700,000 
October , ‘ 573 Hard 40,000,000 
Soft 861,200,000 
November -. 546 Hard 39,000,000 
Soft 651,500,000 
December 454 Hard 18,600,000 
Soft 460,300,000 


Totals 11,386,600,000 


* Feet cut less than shipped 


of the retail trade in the twin cities. J. A. MeDonald is 
general manager of companies owning about eighty 
yards, which soon will open offices in the new Soo-First 
National Building. 

The transfer inclhides four: retail yards in Minne- 
apolis and two warehouses, and two yards and one ware- 
house in St. Paul. From the yards a large share of the 
retail lumber trade of the twin cities is done, and an 
increasing wholesale trade has° been handled from the 
warehouses, which under the new régime will be further 
expanded. The Northland Pine Company will continue 
its wholesale sales office at the mill for sales of straight 
cars, in charge of C. E. MeGibbon, but will go heavily 
into the mixed car business through the new organization, 


TORNADO DAMAGES MILL PLANTS. 





Sweeps Over Sections of Arkansas and Louisiana— 
Causes Slight Delay of Operations. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

MALDEN, ARK., Feb. 3.—A tornado that swept through 
this section last Sunday morning slightly damaged the 
buildings and smoke stacks at the plant of the Arkansas 
Land & Lumber Company, and also did some damage to 
the plant of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Com 
pany. The Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company now 
has its plant in operation again and the Arkansas Land 
& Lumber Company reports that its plant will be in shape 
to begin operations again within one week. No loss of 
life was reported. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 3.—The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company reports that a small tornado visited its plant 
at De Ridder, La., early this week, but that the resulting 
damage was not large. Several buildings were unroofed 
and a negro church was demolished. Several cars were 
blown over, but fortunately the storm did not hit the 
lumber vards and no machinery was injured. The entire 
damage to the plant was not in excess of $3,000. As 
the sawmill was closed for repairs at the time the storm 
did not cause any unnecessary delay in operations. The 
planing mill will be in operation again by the end of 
this week. So far as is known no damage was done to 
the company’s timber holdings. 


THE OHIO RAPIDLY RISING. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 4.—The Ohio River is now 
nearly forty-two feet here and continues to rise. The 
crest of the rise is expected here next Tuesday, accord- 
ing to Local Government Forecaster Al Brand, at which 
time, he says, a stage of about forty-six feet will be 
reached. This will be two feet under the stage reached 
by the big flood in the spring of 1913. <A stage of 
forty-six feet will not seriously damage lumber, yard or 
milling interests in the city limits. 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Compiles 
Comparative Statistics for a Year, 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in 
its report for December, 1914, gives general statistics 
compiled from information furnished by affiliated asso- 
ciations and nonmember mills. Among the associations 
reporting are the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
(Ine.), the North Carolina Pine Association, the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur 
ers’ Association and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The recapitulation of cut and shipments of lumber 
from January, 1914, to December, 1914, inclusive, shows 
the number of feet of lumber (including both hardwoods 
and softwoods) ecut and 























TOWN TEMPORARILY PARALYZED 


Activities Cease for One Day Because Authorities Are 
Unavoidably Detained Elsewhere. 








Amity, Mr., Feb. 1.—The life of this busy duier 
town was nearly paralyzed, the crew of the shingle »)j]| 
threatened to go on strike, started a score of fi. )ts 
and considered breaking open the safe in the Gri 


ve 
store, and many other exciting things happened ° st 
Tuesday all because the degree team of the Kunis ts 


of the Golden Circle Lodge went to Orient Hill \ 
day night to exemplify the third degree. 

The trip was in John Melcher’s touring car, wi ch 
broke down on the way home, and the members of 
the degree team had to make a logging camp for 
shelter and walk six miles at daylight to the mw .) 
est house for something to eat; so they didn’t oot 
home until late Tuesday afternoon. 

The absence of the individual members of the t. 
almost completely capsized the business of the vill:.e, 
Stitham Ritchie is janitor of the high school building, 
carries all the keys, rings the bell, and is the only 
man in town who understands the steam-heating .) 
paratus. So when the teachers arrived they found {ie 
early coming scholars shivering outside. No one could 
get in, so there was no school. 

Lysander G. Levenseler, another of the team, is head 
clerk in the Grange store, and is the only one who 
knows the combination of the safe, which is a sort 
ot safety deposit vault for the village. There was 
about $400 in the safe to pay off the shingle mill 
crew. The crew came around for their money and 
couldn ’t get it, and while waiting some of them vot 
much intoxicated, started a fight and raised conside: 
able ructions, all because Beauchamp G. Larrabee, wiio 
keeps law and order in the village, was off with the 
degree team. 

G. Peabody Martin, Esq., justice of the peace and 
town clerk, was one of the number, and so wasn't 
in his office when a couple arrived after driving 30) 
miles from Township 16, Range 9, to get married. 
They didn’t know what to do. The only minister in 
town had gone to a conference at Houlton. 

The bride-elect was in tears until someone suggeste:| 
that Squire Tomlinson, who is 94 years old and has 
been bedridden nearly fifteen years, was feeling pretty 
chipper and might be induced to marry them. So the 
bridal pair presented themselves after the squire had 
been braced up in his big chair, and he tied the knot, 
telling them it would probably be his last official act 
—but he took the $5. 

John Melcher, who drove the car, also was much 
missed. He is general superintendent, chief electrician 
and head linesman of the telephone line which runs 
down to Grand and Spednie lakes with almost every 
one along the road strung on. The line was in trouble 
soon after the degree team and John left town, and 
all day indignant subscribers drove into town and 
scolded Susie Melcher, the operator. She said there 
hadn’t been a breakdown before for more than an 
hour or two for three years, and what better could 
they expect for $8.50 a year, besides a chance to know 
all that was going on with twenty-one parties on one 
line? 

It was nearly dark when the auto limped into town 
with the third degree team on board. The members 
passed it off by saying that they didn’t think they 
were that much good to the community that everything 
stopped stockstill when they happened to be unavoid 
ably delayed a few hours. 
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CHANGES in rediscount rates recently approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board include a reduction on paper 
maturing within thirty days to 5% percent for the 
reserve banks of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Atlanta and 
Dallas. This results in the rediscount rate on short 
maturities being fixed at 5% percent at all reserve 
banks except Kansas City, where it is 6 percent. The 
rate on paper of longer maturities is 6 percent at all 
the banks. 




















i . No. of 
shipped by the mills report- mills 
— i ‘ asa report- — - - Shipments. Shipped 
ing, as well as the excess States— ing. Woods. 1913. 1914. 1913 1914 1914 
of cut over shipments, or AIGWEMA 2.664885 -» Be Bott 15,300,000 14,100,000 18,600,000 14,100,000 ........ 
° ? : Arkennas ....... . 23. Hard 3,800,000 1,100,000 3,300,000 1,500,000 *400,000 
shipments over cut, in the Soft 27,400,000 14,600,000 28,800,000 20,400,000 200,000 
various months. The com- California ........ 2 Soft 8,000,000 2,600,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 *400,000 
° . . ae Georgia and Florida. 138 Hard 1,100,000 900,000 200,000 *200,000 
pilation follows: Soft 24,000,000 22,600,000 19,000,000 500,000 
PINRIOR: (ohn a wae 5 Hard 1,500,000 1,400,000 700,000 *400,000 
Kentucky one 2 era uh fee 1,100,000 400,000 *400,000 
Feet cut Louisiana ......... . 5&8 Hard 1,900,000 2,000,000 1,600,000 1,100,000 900,000 
Total more than Soft 87,500,000 82,900,000 99,400,000 88,600,000  *5,700,000 
shipments. shipped. Michigan ... sees SO Bard 10,900,000 7,600,000 9,800,000 6,600,000 1,000,000 
48,100,000 29,100,000 Soft 12,100,000 6,800,000 10,200,000 200,000 1,600,000 
805,300,000 *62,800,000 DEIMMOBOLE «0o v0 eae ee 15 Soft RD Ere 30,000,000 22,300,000 *22,300,000 
51,400,000 33,900,000 Bitewiesippt 2... sess 34 Hard 5,800,000 900,000 3,300,000 1,900,000 = *1,000,000 
847,600,000 *41,000,000 Soft 45,600,000 44,900,000 44,500,000 46,100,000 *1,200,000 
57,100,000 42,300,000 Missouri & Oklahoma 4 Hard aos hs: 4 se ee 300,000 200,000 *200;000 
913,700,000 *36,600,000 Soft 4,800,000 5,000,000 5,800,000 3,700,000 1,300,000 
58,300,000 45,000,000 North Carolina ..... 4 Soft 1,600,000 1,400,000 1,400,000 1,600,000 *200,000 
934,500,000 *2,300,000 NN eco hc ethene ass 4 Hard 100,000 100,000 1,400,000 900,000 *800,000 
59,000,000 43, 200,000 Soft GOOj000 = -..wsccae OL IE Se Re 
1,006,700,000 77,000,000 RMIT, 650.1590 's 1905-4 22 Soft 69,100,000 50,700,000 65,300,000 59,700,000  *9,000,000 
i 25,500,000 South Carolina...... 2 Hard 900,000 2,400,000 2,700,000 2,206,000 200,000 
87,200,000 Soft 700,000 100,000 500,000 rere 
500,000 Tennessee .......... 5 Hard 1,500,000 900,000 2,000,000 1,600,000 *700,000 
25,500,000 Soft 500,000 600,000 600,000 WOOO avs vicedas 
58,100,000 9,700,000 NII sas Seda dsp aha doe 18 Hard OS are re MED) yoke EL ne, 
906,900,000 107,800,000 Soft 20,900,000 16,500,000 25,000,000 20,800,000 *4,300,000 
61,200,000 *1,400,000 Washington ......... 63 Soft 97,500,000 71,100,000 104,700,000 82,400,000 *11,300,000 
823,900,000 145,800,000 WinConBin <.24.6 60208 10 Hard 300,000 2,000,000 900,000 800,000 1,200,000 
51,600,000 *11,600,000 Soft 3,300,000 3,600,000 7,500,000 7,600,000  *4,000,000 
765,600,000 95,600,000 — -_ anes a> eabecegeeeaenateaie 
48,500,000 *9,500,000 TOtAls: 656.6666e050 Bee 448,500,000 357,700,000 496,000,000 413,300,000 69,400,000 
639,000,000 12,500,000 oon a 
19,000,000 - *400,000 * Feet cut less than shipped. 
525,100,000 *64,800,000 Summary. 
Pere eRe sialeee aaa tee Decrease in cut during December, 1914, under December, 19138............. 90,800,000 feet 
10,831,400,000 1,016,000,000 


E 





Decrease in shipments during December, 1914, under December, 1913 
‘cess shipments over cut 


Pe sacs 82,700,000 feet 


during December, 1918.......... “ee Sie eR er 47,500,000 feet 


Excess shipments over cut during December, 1914............cccccccccccoes 55,600,000 feet 
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*STABLISH EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


Log:ers and Millmen Form Agency of Their Own to 
Secure Laborers. 





s oprLe, WASH., Jan. 28.—At the November election 
in \ ushington an initiative measure was passed abolish- 
ing «l/l employment agencies which charged the employees 
af» for securing work for them. Most all of the saw- 
mil; and logging’ camps were dependent upon these 
ageies for men, Sawmill and logging camp employees 
as. class are constantly shifting and a labor agency 
of ome kind is a necessity. . 

iong the employers of labor loggers and millmen 
hay been the first to take action and at a recent meet- 
ing a committee was empowered to form a free em- 
ploy nent bureau which is in no way contrary to the 


‘is committee was composed of: 
irles E. Patten, Seattle, Atlas Lumber Co. 

| VP. Blake, Seattle, Washington Log Brokereage Co. 

id. English, Mount Vernon, English Logging Co. 

is. R. Lewis, Clear Lake, Clear Lake Lumber Cc, 

J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

f. Fb. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Phoenix Lumber Co. 

1; sent a letter to all of the loggers and millmen 
of the State outlining the plan of organization and 
enclosing a membership blank to be filled out and_ re- 
turned. In order to furnish capital with which to start 
the organization an assessment of $25 per firm was made. 
A tee of 50 cents per man is charged to members for 
the men furnished. For labor furnished to those who 
are uot members a fee of 75 cents per man is charged. 
The tee charged members is to be reduced if it is found 
unnecessary to charge that amount. 

\s a result of the replies received to the committee’s 
letter the bureau is now established and in a position 
to do business at 108 West Main Street, Seattle. All 
correspondence dealing with labor should be addressed 
to the Employers’ Free Labor Bureau at the above ad- 
dress. Branches of the bureau will be established in all 
important centers of the State and it is planned also to 
include all employers of labor. A complete record of 


review of the convictions, which is denied today. 
Markley, the principal, is under sentence of one year 
and three months and a fine of $10,000; Miller, one year 
and three months and $10,000 fine; MeMahon, “two 
years and $2,000 fine; Armstrong, two years and $2,000 
fine, and Stewart, formerly attorney general of the 
United States for Porto Rico, one year and one day and 
$1,000 fine, ; 





STAMP TAX ON RECONSIGNMENTS. 


Treasury Department Issues Order More Clearly De- 
fining Tax on Bills of Lading. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 2.—The internal revenue 
bureau of the Treasury Department has issued the fol- 
lowing order relative to the stamp tax to be paid on 
reconsignments: 


You are advised that it is held by this office that where a 
car or shipment goes forward to original destination under 
a bill of lading duly stamped and is then delivered at that 
point on order of the shipper or consignee to another than 
the original consignee, without additional haul, it is not re 
garded as a taxable reconsignment. If after reaching original 
destination it is reconsigned to another point involving an 
additional haul, either on the order of the shipper or the con- 
signee, it is a reconsignment and a new bill of lading must be 
issued and stamped. 

If a shipment as a whole is diverted in transit to a new 
destination, on or off the line of the carrier first accepting 
the shipment, no new bill of lading or additional stamp is 
required unless the carrier's tariffs require the issuance of a 
new bill of lading. A stamp is only required when a new 
document is issued. Treasury decision 2122 is modified to 
that extent. 

If, either before or after reaching original destination, a 
shipment is split and diverted to several different points 
new bills of lading must be issued and stamped. It is to be 
understood, however, that if the shipment is split before 
reaching destination one of the split shipments may go for- 
ward on the original bill without requiring new stamp on it. 

The rule as to split shipments does not apply to export 
splits; that is, where the entire haul in the United States 
to port of exportation is under the original stamped bill of 
lading, the split bills being issued to cover only the export 
part of the transportation, though they may read from points 
of origin to foreign ports. 

You are also advised that paragraphs 21 and 24 of treas- 
ury decision 2113 were not intended to modify in any manner 
treasury decision 2074, the term “export bill of lading” as used 


WOOD STANDS THE TEST. 


Terrific Storm Does Little Damage to Wooden Cot- 
tages—Old Wreck Resists Waves. 





Sauispury Beacu, Mass., Feb. 2.—The © sturdy 
strength of wood and its tenacious resistance to the 


action of the elements has been demonstrated here 


in a remarkable way by the violent northeast gales that 
swept the coast last week, said by old residents to be 
the most severe winter storms in many years, 

While at several points along the coast the heavy 
surf crushed away granite seawalls and tumbled the big 
chunks of stone out to sea, the rows of neat wooden 
summer cottages along the beach withstood the most 
furious assaults of the ocean. For a half mile along 
the shore of the Black Rocks section the seawall was 
obliterated, the toy railroad on the beach twisted and 
wrecked, but although the surf heaped mounds of sand 
20 feet high against the walls of some of the cottages 
none of the tough little structures of wood was seriously 
damaged, 

Now the graceful slope of the beach is transformed, 
mammoth sand dunes are fantastically shaped about the 
shore homes as far as the eye can reach, some cottages 
are almost hidden from view by walls of sand domed 
with conical roofs, but the only real damage done to the 
dwellings is to some of the stone or brick foundations 
that were uncovered by the rolling combers. 

Steep shafts of sand, resembling huge drifts of snow, 
are everywhere to be seen about the shore. All ob 
structions are shored up by miniature hills of sand and 
on all sides a new scenery unlike anything ever viewed 
here before has been produced. 

In some places the gale drove the seawall well up to 
the line of cottages and took sheets of sand from the 
floor of the beach and placed them in pyramid forma- 
tion against the sides and rear of scores of cottages. 
Within the memory of the life-savers stationed here 
nothing of a similar kind ever occurred at this beach 
before. 

At Black Rocks the beach in front of a score of cot- 
tages where the shore formerly sloped gently to the edge 
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WOODEN HOUSES AND OLD SHIP ON SALISBURY BEACH, MASS., THAT WITHSTOOD RECENT TERRIFIC STORM. 


the employee’s efficiency will be kept and his tendency 
to remain in steady employment or to shift rapidly from 
one job to another, as the case may be. The man with 
the latter tendeney will be given the last chance for 
employment and it is hoped in this way to decrease the 
shifting of laborers. Loggers and millmen of the State 
of Washington who have not done so are urged to get 
into communication with this organization. 





TEST LEGALITY OF TIMBER TAX. 


New OrLeans, La., Feb. 2.—Constitutionality of the 
special privilege tax on timber held in tracts exceeding 
1,000 acres was again argued before Chancellor O. B. 
Taylor, at Jackson, Miss., last week. The tax was 
levied by the Mississippi legislature in 1912. An earlier 
effort to test its validity carried it before the supreme 
court, which ruled that the test suit was premature, as 
no effort had been made at that time to collect the 
tux, which is fixed at 20 cents per acre. The new case, 
according to the Jackson report, was filed by the In- 
gram-Day Lumber Company, of Lyman, Miss., put doz- 
ens of other lumber companies are interested in its 
outcome. Chancellor Taylor, at the argument’s close, 
took the matter under advisement. Whatever his de- 
cision, it will doubtless be carried to the Mississippi 


Supreme Court. 





INTERNATIONAL MEN LOSE APPEAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 27.—The United States Su- 
preme Court has declined to grant a review of the con- 
\'«tion of Charles H. McMahon, John H. Markley, 
William H. Armstrong, jr., Isaiah B. Miller and Albert 
‘. Stewart, who were convicted in the Federal court 

re of conspiracy to use the mails to defraud in the pro- 

otion of the $5,000,000 International Lumber & De- 

‘lopment Company. 

They were convicted April 19, 1913. They promptly 
‘ppealed to the circuit court of appeals for a new trial, 

hich was refused in an opinion handed down May 22, 

%14, They then appealed to the supreme court for a 


therein being intended to indicate a direct shipment from a 
frontier or seaport to a foreign port, and the term “through 
bill of lading” to indicate one from an interior point in the 
United States to a foreign port, including a domestic haul. 





OTTAWA VALLEY LUMBER CUT. 


Though Lighter Than in Recent Years 1914 Production 
Exceeded Estimates. 





OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 1.—Officiai figures which have 
been just issued for the 1914 lumber cut in the Ottawa 
Valley show that earlier estimates, such as that recently 
made by- the Bank ot Commerce, somewhat underesti- 
mated it, though the showing made was much poorer 
than in previous years. There were 81,299,578 feet of 
lumber less cut in the Ottawa Valley in 1914 than in 
1913 and 118,967,779 less than in 1912. The compara 
tive figures are 450,625,255 in 1914; 531,924,833 in 
1913 and 569,593,034 in 1912. 

In the same district the lath and shingle production 
was almost correspondingly less in comparison with 
the two previous years. In 1914 60,465,000 pieces of 
lath were cut as against 70,597,075 in 1913 and 97,781,- 
475 in 1912; and in shingles the figures are: 33,300,000 
for 1914 compared with 41,170,000 for the year previous 
and 65,805,000 two years ago. Only five firms cut more 
than in 1913, the Fassett Lumber Company, of Fassett, 
Que.; Gillies Bros., of Braeside, Ont.; the Estate of 
James Davidson, Ottawa; the Dennis Canadian Company, 
of Whitney, Ont.; and the St. Lawrence Lumber Com- 
pany, of South Lancaster, Ont. The W. C. Edwards 
Company, of Ottawa, cut about 5,000,000 feet less, while 
the Shepard & Morse firm’s cut was only about half that 
of previous years. 

As for this winter’s cut of logs in the woods, it will 
according to estimate be from 25 to 40 percent less 
than that of 1914 or about 50 or 60 percent less than 
in 1913. The cut at the mills, however, may not be much 
reduced as nearly all the local lumber firms have large 
stocks of logs in the water. On the other hand most 
lumbermen have also large stocks of manufactured tim- 
ber and are not anxious to add to them until conditions 
improve. 





of the sea is now covered with sand dunes reaching a 
height of ten to twenty feet. Away in the rear of the 
cottages the street car line was damaged, in some places 
the tracks are buried a foot deep, thus indicating the 
terrific force of the assault the wooden cottages with- 
stood so well. 

The wreck of the schooner Jennie M. Carter, which for 
twenty years has been a landmark off Salisbury Beach, 
also survived the heavy gales and surf that so greatly 
altered the topography of the beach. The life-savers 
expected that the tough wooden hull that had weathered 
so many wintry gales would be broken by the unusual 
violence of this last one, but when the last snow squall 
passed they saw the keel and ribs of the old ship still 
standing boldly upright, where they are embedded firmly 
in the sand at the ocean’s edge and exposed to the full 
sweep of the storms. 

The old wreck is one of the most famous in the 
country and is one of the sights of this North Shore 
resort. Even the experts at the life saving station can 
not understand why it should have retained the posi- 
tion where it struck twenty years ago and why it has 
not been knocked to pieces by the constant pounding of 
the waves. 

A recent inspection of the hulk showed that the rugged . 
ribs of liveoak are still stout and sound, though en- 
crusted with the deposits of long immersion in the sea. 
The ironwork on the schooner has corroded quite away 
but the tough planking of the hull is held together by 
copper rivets. 

The fact that the craft was heavily laden with paving 
stones when it struck in shoal water off the beach on 
April 12, 1894, proves the strength of the wooden hull. 
The crew*thought their ship was doomed and took to the 
boats. All were lost in the surf. Had they remained 
aboard yntil the storm moderated every man would have 
been saved, for the next day when the Salisbury folk 
boarded the wreck they found a fire still burning in the 
galley stove and the furnishings of the cabin and fore- 
castle almost undisturbed. In the years since much of 
the ship has been carried away piecemeal by wreckers 
and souvenir hunters, but the sea has been able to take 
little from the defending embrace of the ship’s stout 
timbers, 
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Manutacturmg Lumber to Fit Needs of Consuming Factories 


[By W. W. Brown, of Two Rivers, Wis.]* 
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I think you will all agree with me that the tendency 
these days is for the manufacturer to take his lumber 
direct to the consumer wherever it is both economical and 
practical. This is not only true with the lumber but 
with many another business, and where economical and 
practical it is bound to produce good results, provided 
the two parties can get together on a standard basis and 
deal honestly and intelligentiy with each other. 

In order to accomplish this each must know some- 
thing of the other fellow’s business. The lumberman 
must know the needs of the different manufacturers in 
order that he may cut his lumber to suit the market. 
The manufacturer should know something about the lum- 
ber business to be able to deal intelligently with the 
proposition, because it is not only a lumber proposition 
up to the time the manufacturer receives it, but it is 
a lumber proposition with the manufacturer on through 
his dry kilns, cutting department, planing department, 
and gluing department up to the time the various parts 
are ready to be assembled into the manufactured article. 
And then, after it gets to the finishing room, it is more 
or less a lumber proposition in the way the different 
kinds of wood take the finish and the difference in the 
texture of the same kind of wood in taking the finish. 

For example: You take a car of quartered white oak 
that is composed of lumber sawed from logs gathered 
together from different sections of the country—some 
eut from high iand where the trees are more exposed 
and become hard and tough, and some from the denser 
timber of the lowlands where it grows larger and is of a 
softer quality. Cut it up into right dimension—say in 
a lot of fifty cabinets—and according to our experience 
the cabinet maker will be able to produce only twenty- 
five to thirty cabinets out of fifty that are matched up 
for color and that will finish evenly. The other twenty 
to twenty-five cabinets, having from twelve to twenty 
drawer fronts, will look like Joseph’s coat of many col- 
ors, no matter how careful the finisher may be, because 
of the different texture and hardness of the lumber. 

We have found that by buying quartered oak from 
one tract of timber where no blue wagon maker’s or 
highland oak is mixed in, we reduce the number of cheap 
cabinets from twenty to twenty-five out of fifty to five 
or six out of fifty. We also experience the same trouble 
in mahogany. This trouble is done away with, how- 
ever, by buying from a company that gets its logs direct 
out ef one district or tract of timber, instead of from 
companies that have an assortment of logs obtained from 
several districts along the African coast. African ma- 
hogany grows lighter in color and softer in texture as 
you go north or south from the center of the mahogany 
belt on the west coast. 


Manipulation of Grades Should-Be Eliminated. 


The manipulation of grades, except where there is 
an agreement or understanding between the lumberman 
and manufacturer, has caused considerable trouble and 
is a practice which I think ought to be eliminated. 
Neither side is wholly to blame. The manufac- 
turer on the one hand who insists on a cheap grade 
and won’t pay the market value for the full product 
of the grade he wants is much to blame, for the lum- 
berman in order to sell him lumber must manipulate 
a grade for that particular price and give the fellow a 
cheap grade in quality as well as in price. In the 
end the manufacturer will wake up and find that he has 
been paying a good price for what he is getting, espe- 
cially if the lumberman is a little unscrupulous and car- 
ries his manipulation to such an extent that it more 
than offsets the difference in price. On the other hand 
there are lumbermen who seem to be looking for the 
fellow who doesn’t understand lumber and is an easy 
prey to manipulation whether or not he pays the full 
market price for the lumber. 

Most of the progressive lumbermen today express a 
desire to sell their lumber on a straight grade basis 
and demand a fair price, and it seems to me that this 
is the only way. Now the manufacturer would be ahead 
in dealing this way and he can and ought to help in 
many different ways. First, by learning something 
about the lumber that he can test the different grades 
in his factory and determine which is the most econom- 
ical for his use. Then he knows exactly what he wants 
and can give this information to the lumberman that 
the latter may in turn manufacture his lumber to suit 
that trade. Some manufacturers seem to think they 
are giving away cherished secrets to take the lumberman 
into their confidence and tell him how they cut up his 
lumber and what use is made of it. It strikes me that 
that is rather a foolish attitude to take; for the more 
a lumberman knows as to how the lumber is cut up and 
for what it is used, the better can he serve the interests 
of the manufacturer. 


Tests of Different Grades Made. 


To know which grade or combination of grades in 
the different kinds and thicknesses of lumber we should 
buy for our plant at Two Rivers, we conducted a few 
tests, by testing one grade against another or against 
a combination of grades. The first was in the 4/4 birch 
which is cut into lengths from 11 inches to 4 feet to be 
used in the manufacture of printers’ goods. In this 
stock we tested No. 1 common, No. 2 common and No. 





* Address delivered before the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association annual at Milwaukee, Wis., 
January 27, 1915. 


3 to find out the most economical grade to use. 
We made several tests of each grade and the result was 
that the clear product derived from the No. 1 common, 
figuring it at $26 a thousand, cost about $31 a thou- 
sand figuring the waste and labor in cutting and han- 
dling. The No. 2 common, figuring the lumber at $18 
a thousand, cost about $24.50 and the No. 3 common 
at $16 a thousand cost $32. You ean see by these tests 
that the 4/4 common No. 2 birch works up at a saving 
of $6.50 a thousand over the No. 1 common and $7.50 
a thousand over the good No. 3 common. These tests 
prove that where the No. 2 grade is graded on a clear 
cutting basis and your cuttings are from one foot to 
four feet, it is the most economical grade to use. 

The next test was in 5/4 basswood. This stock we 
cut up into 4 foot to 8 foot lengths for engraving boards 
and print boards and they must be clear white, both 
faces, not even a brown or black streak the size of a 
lead pencil being allowed, and they must be free from all 
crossing marks. We had been buying 5/4 winter sawed 
Nos. 1 and 2 basswood, but most of it was sawed in the 
summer, and we were getting the No. 1 and better, the 
full product of the grades both brown and white in 
color, paying a good price for a grade. Some lumber- 
man had tried to make us believe that if basswood was 
sawn in the winter it was white. The consequence was 
that only about one-half of the product worked into the 
article for which it was intended and one-half of the 
stock had to be used where a good No. 2 or 3 grade was 
plenty good enough. The loss in working off one-half 
of the 5/4 was about $20 a thousand. That is quite 
an item where you use from 100,000 to 150,000. We 
now buy a No. 1 common and better grade of white 
basswood and make a saving of several dollars a thou- 
sand, although we have to pay a little more. And we 
buy a No. 2 and No. 3 common grade to take the place 
of what was culled out of the No. 1 and better mixed 
colored stock. The same was true with the 6/4 bass- 
wood only we used up the waste from that at a much less 
loss. 

In the 5/4 white maple the test was similar to that 
of 5/4 basswood, only the loss was not so great, effecting 
about a $10 loss on about one-half of from 100,000 to 
125,000 a year. 

These are only a few of the many instances already 
tested out and, in fact, we have only begun to get at the 
bottom of the matter. I have a number of other tests 
which I am working on and expect to get equally as 
good results as in some of the tests mentioned. 


The Economic Use of Lumber. 


The economic use of lumber is a study that every 


consumer ought to take up for it not only means a 
saving in dollars in the cost of his material for the year, 
but will help to prolong the timber cut of the country, 
thereby keeping prices within a reasonable limit for 
years to come. Considerable work is being done in con- 
serving the timber of the forests and it is right there 
should be, for if there is any natural resource in this 
country that has been abused and wasted it is the tim- 
ber. But what is the use of conserving the timber if 
the product of that timber is misused, and wasted after 
it is cut into lumber? The manufacturer and consumer 
cannot afford to go on like this indefinitely spoiling lum- 
ber by mismanufacturing and caring for it, or by using 
lumber that does not suit his purpose and peddling a 
large share of it around town for firewood. The man- 
ufacturer can no more afford to waste the lumber than 
the sawmill man can afford to waste his timber without 
expecting the price of lumber to advance needlessly and 
the cost of production to go beyond reasonable bounds. 

Both the lumberman and the manufacturer are to 
blame for this needless waste, the lumberman for not 
specializing enough in the manufacture of lumber—often 
times manufacturing and caring poorly for it and then 
in a great many cases selling his lumber in the wrong 
market or selling a consumer something that he knows 
doesn’t suit his needs. The consumer, on the other 
hand, is to blame for not buying the right kind or 
quality that is the most economical and suited to his 
purpose —sometimes through ignorance, sometimes 
through carelessness or oversight. 

From what experience I have had in lumber, it seems 
to me that if the lumbermen would specialize more 
in their manufacturing they would realize much more 
out of their product and find a more ready market. 
From this I mean, not to try to cater to all the trade 
by cutting up one kind of lumber into a dozen different 
thicknesses and that many grades, thereby spreading 
their stock out so thin that there is nothing left to 
any of the grades, especially the thinner stock where 
the larger and better logs have been cut into thick stock. 
With the ordinary mill where they have only 2,000,000 
to 5,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber all told, it is im- 
possible to cut all thicknesses of lumber and satisfy the 
different consumers’ wants properly. If you have a 
good run of birch, for example, and you want to sell to 
the finish trade that take a No. 1 and better unselected 
grade, saw your birch all 1 inch and with careful sorting 
your lower grades will be up to standard and give sat- 
isfaction. 

I had some experience along that line when I was 
shipping lumber. One place my people had about 2,- 
000,000 of birch lumber cut from 1 and 2-inch. The 
better logs cut into thick stock No. 1 and better and 
in shipping the 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 we experienced no 





difficulty in satisfying our customers. When we shi. seq 
the 4/4 we sorted out the red and the No. 1 oq 
which went through fairly well although there vas 
complaint of it not being wide enough. Sawing the 
thick stock was to blame for that as it was nice © ide 
stock. Then we sorted the Nos. 1 and 2 plain, tog \er 
with the one-face Nos. 1 and 2 plain out of the 0s, 
1 and 2 common grades to ship west for finish lun: -r; 
the Nos. 1 and 2 face 4-inch strips for flooring nd 
molding trade. What was left of the No. 1 common » nd 
No. 2 common we sold and started shipping; but ‘he 
first cars hadn’t any more than reached destination je. 
fore I got word not to ship any more of the Nos. 1 - nd 
2 common birch. Somebody bought that birch who k ow 
lumber and knew that he was robbed and I did ot 
blame him for kicking, because it was not only skim ed 
on top by the choice Nos. 1 and 2 common getting ito 
the thick stock, but it was skimmed on the bottom py 
sorting out the red common and choice red tw.’s 
on one side by taking out the finish and on the otuer 
side by taking out all the good strips. Take a gride 
skimmed on four sides. It is mighty poor stuff sd 
can’t very well satisfy the easiest kind of a customer 


Now had that stock been sawn into 1-inch and 14-inch 
or 14-inch or even a small amount of 2-inch, care being 


taken not to saw all the best logs into thick stock, throw- 
ing part of them into 1-inch and straight grades shipjed 
without sorting out the red strips and finish, there would 
have been no complaint. 

Last spring I was in the market for some 4/4 No. 2 
and better maple. One company quoted me a price so 
low that it looked like a bargain. I went to look the 
stock over to see what it was like and I found about 
200,000 feet of 4/4 maple, sawed all the way from *, 
inch to 144 inch thick, poorly edged and trimmed, noth- 
ing over 8 inches wide and all lengths piled together 
on 10-foot foundations, thus allowing the 16-foot to 
project about 6 feet to the weather. The crossings 
were so badly out of line with each other that there was 
searcely -a straight course in a pile. The foundation 
timbers were laid on an old fill without putting any new 
slabs or hog-feed under them; consequently they settled 
unevenly and the lumber had become twisted. The com 
pany had in the first place about 500,000 feet of good 
maple, sold all the veneer logs, cut all the No, 1 and 
better thick stock it could, and the 4/4 that was left 
was jacket boards and lumber from small logs. There 
was a fairly good grade of narrow Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon in the stock at that, with perhaps a sprinkling of 
5 percent of seconds. The lot would have been good 
lumber for a flooring mill had it not been almost entirely 
spoiled inssawimg and in caring for it. No manufacturer 
could afford to take that stock at $10 a thousand unless 
he was going to-cut it imto very small cuts. -Where 
lumber is missawed, crooked, twisted, weather-beaten 
and checked on the ends, it is impossible to get any 
sized cuttings without an enormous loss, 


Requisites for Proper Lumber Manufacture. 


In the manufacture of lumber the first thing to be 
considered by the saw mill man is the size, quantity 
and quality of his logs, and if he has a large enough 
amount of any one kind and they run good to quality 
and size by careful engineering he can eut from two 
to three different thicknesses without needlessly robbing 
any one thickness. The second consideration is the 
sawing and manufacturing. Care should be taken that 
the stock is full thickness when dry and is properly 
edged and trimmed. The third and very important con- 
sideration is the proper piling and care of the lumber. 
A grade of No. 2 common well taken care of is of more 
economic value to a manufacturer than a No. 1 common 
grade that has been poorly piled and is stained and 
warped out of shape. ; 

By careful study in regard to specifications for lumber, 
I find that very good results can be obtained by using 
the grading rules compiled by the various lumber asso- 
ciations. One can almost always find some grade or com- 
bination of grades that will meet every requirement. 
There are cases where'a special length and width works 
up to better advantage but we must also keep in mind 
the fact that it costs more money and often times the 
difference does not offset the extra cost. 

In dealing with the lumber proposition along these 
lines the manufacturer can greatly assist the millman 
by not forcing him to cut any more special stock than is 
absolutely necessary and having left a large amount of 
stock on his hands that has been robbed and hard to 
get rid of, and which does not fully satisfy the people 
to whom it is shipped. I believe that if the lumberman, 
in a case where his stock has been robbed or is below 
standard, would be honest and frank with his customers 
and tell them the exact condition of the stock and make 
a small concession in price according to how much the 
grade has been damaged, he would not experience the 
trouble in getting rid of that kind of stock and satisfy 
ing his customers that he does where the stock has been 
misrepresented and the consumer has become disap 
pointed. Often times the consumer can use just such a 
grade to good advantage if he knows exactly what it is, 
but you can not expect him to buy that grade at the 
same price he can purchase the full produce of the grade 
for. I believe the time is here, and with a little more 
frankness and understanding between the lumberman 
and the manufacturer, that these differences will be 
reduced to a minimum. 
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Conservation of Natural 


[By Honorable J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.] 


Resources. 





| ‘ore a notable gathering at Springfield, Mo., on 
Ja: ary 14, of trustees and students of Drury College 
an citizens of Springfield, an interesting address on 
eon rvation was delivered by Capt. J. B. White, of the 
Mi ouri Lumber and Land Exchange of Kansas City, 
Mo. Capt. White is one of the leading conservationists 
of | e country and for a number of years has been in 
the ‘orefront of every movement looking to the conserva- 
tio: of the natural resources of the United States. Capt. 
Wi .c prefaced his remarks by saying that the presi- 
den had invited him to speak on conservation of any one 
of vr natural resources, soil, forests, minerals, water 
power, OF human life. He then showed that each of 
thes: was in a measure dependent upon the other and 
the conservation of all was vitally necessary, but more 
important than all was water, as without soil and water 
hur an life could not exist. He said: 

\\. may find substitutes for forest and minerals through 
the use of water power and the annual products of the soil. 
Through the coal, oil and gas of the mineral kingdom we ob- 
tain light, heat and power, yet from water alone we get all 
thes» and more, for by water is the soil made to produce all 
yeg: (ation, fruits and forests and to reclaim for these uses 
vast areas of arid lands, 

Ile said that water makes tree growth and where the 
earth is watered most, there grow the largest trees, 
and where the earth is watered least, there trees do not 


J. B. WHITE, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
A Leading Conservationist. 


grow. He then showed how forests and other soil 
growth have changed through changes of climate. Re- 
ferring to these changes he said: 

The removal of the forest floor, the humus from the foliage 
of the trees, by cutting down the forests, changes the char- 
acter of the soil, creates sudden floods and washes away the 
rich soil from the forest, whereas forest deposits and the 
roots of trees, shrubs and all forest growth hold the soil 
together, which acts as a sponge to hold back the water to 
feed the springs and to supply the trees with needed moisture 
for their continued growth. 

He then discussed the adaptability of soils in various 
sections, showing that forests must be grown in the 
mountains where there is plenty of moisture and where 
the soil is not adapted for agriculture. Agriculture, 
he said, must come first and we will never grow commer- 
cial timber on the fertile prairies of Illinois or Indiana 
nor corn, grain and cotton on the mountains. Discussing 
the effect of climatie conditions on forest growth, he 
said: 

On the western slopes of the Coast range and the Cascade 
range are found the largest trees in the world and the great- 
est forest production per acre, because these slopes have the 
greatest moisture. In the mountains of Colorado, where little 
moisture is deposited, only the lodge pole pine is indigenous, 
and it takes 150 to 200 years to grow a tree 12 to 15 inches 
in diameter, 

lle then described in an interesting manner the effect 
on various sections of the rainfall following storms that 
ginate in the Pacifie Ocean and travel east and those 
that originate in the Gulf of Mexico and travel north, 
showing that where the moisture is deposited in large 
ieasure, there is large forest growth. Speaking of Mis- 
uri in particular, Capt. White said: 

‘here are about 20,000,000 acres of lands in the Ozarks 
and in its foothills in the State that are yielding little reve- 
nue because they are not receiving intelligent care and scien- 
tiic treatment. Some of these lands are good for agricul- 
ture and a much larger proportion are good grazing lands 
and a very large acreage is better adapted to-tree growth. 

fe then spoke of the great need in the State of a 
good forestry commission and forestry legislation, fol- 
ving the example of other States and of all European 
countries in the establishment of a forest reserve and 
0, auxiliary reserves to encourage the private land 
owner to grow commercial woods. He declared that with 
oper encouragement and location forestry can be made 
pay a revenue in the United States, and then told 
two trips he had made to Europe for the purpose of 


idying forest conditions, making this significant state- 
nt 


L 


Not a nation in Europe raises as little wheat to the acre 
“Wwe do. While they raise twice as much per acre as they 
“id 100 years ago, we only raise half as much as we did 100 

ars ago. Our cultivation of agricultural products has been 
‘tried on at the expense of our splendid soil. As the late 





Mark Twain once aptly said: “We have succeeded most 
notably in making one blade of grass grow where two grew 
before.” 

In Europe, he said, they are just as careful and solie- 
itous of their forest crop as of any other crop of the 
soil and told of a visit to the forest school and magnifi- 
cent forest of Valambrosia, Italy. This forest was set 
out just 48 years ago. The State owns the timber and 
the mills and is making of the State forest a financial 
success. He found trees 16 inches in diameter of 48 
years growth with stands that would cut 30,000 feet, 
board measure, to the acre and while from these small 
trees little clear lumber is cut, the common lumber is of 
good quality and is sold at the mill for $24 per thousand 
feet. 

Capt. White then told in a very entertaining and inter- 
esting manner of the forests of Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, where everything in the forest 
is saved, even the limbs, twigs and bark of the trees 
having their value. Of the tax system, he said: 

In Switzerland one pays taxes when the crop is harvested. 
In Germany and Austria one pays no tax for twenty years, 
then one begins to thin out the poles for telegraph, telephone 
use etc. and gets a revenue, leaving a stand which, in de- 
structive forestry, when sixty years old will in many cases 
yield 20,000 feet per acre. 

He said that the destructive method of forestry had 
been found the most economical and profitable, that is, 
the forest is planted and grown like any other crop and 
whenever interest, carrying charges, total cost, and de- 
sired profit meet the market value, then the trees are cut 
and are all about the same size. The entire acreage is 
cut clean, making the cost of logging cheap. Trees are 
then again planted and another crop is grown. 

Lumber, the speaker declared, has substitutes, but 
food products as a whole have no substitutes that are 


essential and each annual harvest is watched in anxiety 
by the whole world. Not so with lumber—only one har- 
vest in a long lifetime. He thought the fact should be 
known that the lumberman’s profits have, like those 
of the farmer, largely come from what is termed ‘‘un- 
sarned increment,’’ and said: 


The farmer bought his farm thirty years ago and paid 
from $1.25 to $10 an acre. He can now sell it at $100 to 
$150 an acre. The lumberman bought his timber thirty 
years ago at $1.25 to $10 an acre and it is now worth $50 
to $100 an acre. Neither the farmer nor the lumberman has 
made annually 10 percent net on the capital, figuring the in- 
creased value that they can now sell for as capital invested. 
The larger profits to both have come by the increased value 
of real estate. Stumpage that the lumberman bought thirty 
years ago for 25 cents a thousand feet now commands 4 
price of $5. This is true in yellow pine and the comparison 
is greater in white pine. If the lumberman bought. ten to 
twenty years ago his supply of timber in advance in order 
to provide for a large manufacturing plant, then he became 
rich from the increased value of stumpage. If the farmer 
tought large acreage, then he likewise became rich by the 
enormous increase in value of his land. 

The speaker then said that the United States has 
practically 150,000,000 acres of productive forest area, 
while the State forests aggregate about 3,500,000 acres. 
The Government and some of the States are practicing 
scientific forestry. The Government sells its timber at 
a reasonable price to the lumber manufacturer and the 
States will do the same. 

Capt. White closed his interesting address with a 
statement that all industries and all big service organi- 
zations suffer from ignorant prejudice and mad polities, 
and said: 


Prejudice with the demagogue politician is often found to 
be a more potent power than reason with which to win votes 
and we therefore progress slowly, but iatelligent, profitable 
forestry and conservation of all natural resources by wise 
use are coming and they will be good non-partisan measures 
for the benefit of all the people. 





A SCARCITY OF SPRUCE 


TIMBER IS PREDICTED. 





New England Timbermen Urge the Buying of Supplies Now, While Prices Are Lower 
Than They Will Ever Be Again. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 1—Spruce prices are lower to- 
day than they ever will be again, as the rapid consump- 
tion of this staple lumber for house frames will within 
twenty-five years exhaust practically all the available 
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GEORGE B. JAMES, BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Extensive Eastern Spruce and Pine Timberland Owner. 


supply in the East. This is the confident prediction of 
two of the leading operators in spruce timberlands, who 
were interviewed today by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative. One of these authorities is George B. 
James, who has been in the timberland business in New 
England and Canada for more than fifty years, is an 
authority on timberlands of recognized standing, and is 
familiar with all sources of spruce lumber. From per- 
sonal investigations he knows the rapidity with which 
the sources of supply are shrinking. The other authority 
quoted is Frank J. D. Barnjum, a heavy timberland 
owner who has made a deep study of American and 
Canadian timber resources. * ‘ 

Speaking of spruce timberlands from a purely eco- 
nomic standpoint; Mr. Barnjum said: 

After twenty-two years of the closest devotion to the tim- 
berland end of the business, I have no hesitation in going 
on record as stating that lumber will never again be as low 
as it is today. The relief which was expected from the 
Pacific coast has now been dissipated from two causes. 

In the first place, lumber which has been landed on the 
docks here at a price of $25 a thousand has.only been sold 
at an actual loss to the mannfacturer. From this time on 
we can expect but very little, if any, lumber from this source, 
owing to the very high rates paid for European freights, 
which is attracting everything afloat to foreign trade, so that 
we shall be dependent upon New England spruce for our 
New England markets, as what little spruce Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces have to spare finds a ready market 
across the water at much better prices than are being paid 
here. This, together with the fact that the cut has been un- 
usually light, means very much higher prices for lumber in 


the spring than those now prevailing. 

Additional reasons for an advance in the price of lumber 
are that spruce in Germany, long before the war was even 
thought of, was selling for $25 a thousand on the stump, 
which is about the price the manufactured article is selling 
for here, and that within the next twenty-five years we shall 
be in the same position that Germany was in then, that is, 
raising our timber from seedlings, owing to the, by that time, 
total exhaustion of our virgin, or nature planted, forests. 
There is no possible result but a gradual advance in the 
price of lumber up to that point. 

Therefore, I have no hesitation in saying that lumber will 
never again be as low as it is today. The labor situation 
certainly will never be more favorable, as probably never in 
the history of this country will there be any more unemployed 
than there are today, and if the banks will do their part in 
advancing money to those who are prepared to build, we 
should have the greatest building boom that New Engiand 
has ever known. _ 

In a very thorough and efficient expert statement of 
the basic principles of the lumber market in America, 
Canada and Europe, Mr. James said: 

“Build Now” means buy spruce now, and it is good advice, 
for spruce timber will probably never be cheaper than at the 
present. Spruce is harder to get every passing year, although 
at present it is the principal growth in northern New England 
and Canada. Spruce lumber will never be cheaper than at 
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Extensive Timberland Owner. 


present. The pulp and paper mills ere absorbing larger areas 
year by year. The growth is not equal to the demand. 

Spruce is certain to advance in price later in the season for 
several reasons; the cut is light this season in the forests, 
owing to dull markets, and money advances to operators were 
difficult to secure last fall; stocks in hands of local dealers 
are much lighter than usual, so that when trade starts up 
again and all begin to buy, prices will advance several dollars 
a en feet. Visible stocks will be swept away in a few 
weeks, 


Mr. James added that a practically unlimited demand 
will come from foreign sources, shortly, owing to the 
closing of various producing ports in the war zone. 
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Income Tax and the Lumber Industry 


[By Edwin B. Parker, of the law firm of Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood, Houston, Tex. |* 


a 





You have asked me to discuss the Federal income tax 
statute of 1913, in its application to lumber manufactur- 
ing corporations and to their stockholders. The ques- 
tions arising under this statute affecting your particular 
business are both interesting and numerous, and in an 
ordinary address I can only deal with fundamental ques- 
tions, treating them in a most general way. I will under- 
take to present what I have to say in its simplest form. 
stripped of all legal terminology, and to make a prac- 
tical application of this statute to your particular busi- 
ness, rather than to make a legal argument. 

As preliminary to applying the income tax statute to 
the lumber manufacturing business, it will be helpful 
briefiy to consider the nature of this business. The in- 
dustrial and commercial world has only in comparatively 
recent years come to appreciate the value of yellow pine 
timber. Fifteen and twenty years ago, and even within 
that time, timber in the southern yellow pine belt could 
be bought in small tracts on a basis of from 30 cents to 
$1 and $1.50 per 1,000 feet The far-sighted investor, 
realizing the comparatively limited amount of such tim- 
ber in existence, has been able, through the expenditure 
of large sums of ready money and long continued dili- 
gent efforts, to assemble piece by piece many small tracks 
of timber into large compact bodies susceptible of being 
advantageously utilized for manufacturing purposes. The 
assembling of these small tracts into large bodies of 
timber under a common ownership obviously gave to 
them a greatly enhanced value from a lumber manufac- 
turing point of view, and added very substantially to 
the market value of the timber. About this there can be 
n@ question. Every one who has even a limited knowl- 
edge of lumber manufacturing problems knows that 10,000 
acres of merchantable timber, suitable for manufacturing 
purposes, has a market value per acre several times in 
excess of the same timber owned by 100 individuals in 
100-acre tracts. The reason is obvious. No one of the 
100 individuals in the hypothetical case mentioned could 
afford (even if he had the means) to build a mill to cut 
his timber, or to build plant facilities to market the 
manufactured product. It is the man who assembles a 
number of individual units into a compact whole, large 
enough to justify the expenditure of necessary capital 
to manufacture and market the raw material, who gives 
to it a value which, intrinsically, in its natural state, it 
does not possess. 

In many cases these investors have, after assembling 
large bodies of timber, sold them to manufacturing cor- 
porations at very substantial advances over the cost 
price, plus interest, taxes and all other carrying charges. 
It is no easy matter to acquire (the power of condemna- 
tion being lacking) from a number of individual holders 
small parcels of timbered lands at reasonable prices. Un- 
less the timber is, in the language of the lumber manu- 
facturer, ‘“‘blocked up” it can not be advantageously used 
for manufacturing purposes, because the cost of building 
and operating trams or railways to reach scattered tracts 
and transport the logs to the mill is prohibitive. More- 
over, as a rule the lumber manufacturer is not clothed 
with the power of eminent domain, and can not, with- 
out the permission of the owner, build his trams across 
intervening lands in order to reach timber which he may 
own. When, therefore, a large number of small tracts 
of timber have been assembled into a large body, or 
“blocked up,’ the market value of such timber per 1,000 
feet, for manufacturing purposes, is greatly enhanced 
over the cost price er the value per 1,000 feet of each 
tract considered as a unit. 

Many lumber manufacturers have purchased large bodies 
of timbered lands from such investors who have taken the 
risk of assembling timber, and devoted their time, labor 
and capital to such enterprises, the manufacturer in such 
eases properly paying such investor a very substantial 
profit over and above cost and carrying charges. 

Other manufacturers have seen fit to take those risks 
themselves, and devote their time, labor and funds to 
the assembling of timber in large bodies, and when this 
has been accomplished they themselves are clearly en- 
titled to the benefit flowing from the consequent en- 
hancement in value. 

Speaking generally, the market value of yellow pine 
timber in the southern belt advanced greatly from about 
1894 to 1908 and 1909, with some temporary depreciation 
in values during the latter part of 1907, which, however, 
was recovered in 1908. While since 1908 and 1909 there 
has been no very substantial increase in the market value 
of yellow pine stumpage, still it is believed that under 
normal conditions southern yellow pine will continue to 
enhance in value, due to increase in demand resulting 
from increased per capita consumption, increase in popu- 
lation, industrial expansion, forest exhaustion, and an 
absence of scientific reforestation. 


The Business of Manufacturing Lumber. 


In many respects the business of manufacturing lumber 
is peculiar to itself. The owning and holding of standing 
timber by a lumber manufacturing corporation are sim- 
ply incident to its principal business, viz: that of cutting 
the timber, manufacturing it into lumber and other 
forest products, and selling .the manufactured products. 
In the prosecution of its business the corporation is con- 
stantly consuming its timber, and to this extent liqui- 
dating its corporate assets and reducing its capital ac- 
count. Sound business accounting, therefore, demands 
that in the operation of lumber manufacturing corpora- 
tions, more than in most any other business, the books 
should at all times reflect with substantial accuracy the 
conservative market value of the standing timber, to the 
end that the corporation shall not be misled as to the 
profits derived from its manufacturing operations. 

To illustrate: Let us suppose that the first cost of tim- 
ber now owned by a corporation, plus all proper carrying 
charges, aggregates today $1.50 per 1,000 feet, while the 
present market value of such timber is $4.50 per 1,000 
feet; the difference of $3 per 1,000 feet representing the 
profit to the corporation due to enhancement in value. 
If the corporation, in cutting and manufacturing such 





*[Address delivered at a meeting of Southern Pine As- 
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timber, charges its manufacturing operations with the 
stumpage on the basis of cost, or $1.50 per 1,000 feet, 
its books incorrectly reflect and swell its manufacturing 
profits to the extent of $3 per 1,000 feet. In the hypo- 
thetical case stated, the corporation could sell its stand- 
ing timber on the basis of $4.50 per 1,000 feet, and if it 
charges its manufacturing operations with the stumpage 
at a less rate, the difference represents a shortage in 
the amount which should properly be deducted from 
eapital. account, and a corresponding but unjustifiable 
gain in manufacturing profits. In other words, the cor- 
poration can not afford to sell its standing timber to its 
manufacturing department at a stumpage value less than 
it could sell the same timber on the open market. 

On the other hand. should the corporation charge its 
manufacturing operations with stumpage at $4.50 per 
1000 feet, and make corresponding deductions from its 
capital account, without at the same time making book 
entries crediting capital account with the $3 per 1,000 
feet enhancement in value of the timber, this process 
would entirely wipe out the capital account while two- 
thirds of the timber is still uncut. It is clear, therefore, 
that sound business policy demands that the books of the 
corporation should at all times reflect with substantial 
accuracy the conservative market value of the standing 
timber; and, moreover, this method enables the corpora- 
tion, where there has been a substantial enhancement in 
the value of its timber, to make a better financial state- 
ment to which it is legitimately entitled. 

The questions in which you gentlemen are vitally in- 
terested naturally divide themselves into two general 
classes: (1) Those relating to the tax to be paid by the 
corporation and (2) those relating to the tax to be paid by 
the stockholders on dividends in any form received frora 
the corporation. 


What Constitutes Corpcrate Income. 


The Internal Revenue Department at Washington now 
holds, in subsiance. (1) that mere enhancement in value 
of corporate property does not constitute income to the 
corporation, within the meaning of the statute, at least 
until such enhancement in value is converted into cash or 
its equivalent, and, consequently, is not subject to the 
tax in the hands of the corporation; (2) while such en- 
hancement in value of property owned and held by the 
corporation may be actually written up on the corporate 
books, and thus create a book surplus, still it is not 
“income” to the corporation, within the meaning of the 
statute, at least until it is converted into cash or its 
equivalent; (3) enhancement in value of corporate prop- 
erty, accruing prior to January 1, 1909, when converted 
into cash or its equivalent, is not subject to the corpor- 
ation excise tax under the statute of 1909, or to the 
Federal income tax under the statute of 1913. 

The department holds that the enhancement in value 
of property occurring subsequent to January 1, 1909, and 
to March 1, 1913. is subject to the corporation excise 
tax, or to the Federal income tax, as the case may be, 
when and as such property it is converted into cash or 
its equivalent. While this question is by no means free 
from doubt, (see Black on Income Taxes, Second Edition, 
Section 239) I will not pause here to discuss the correct- 
ness of this ruling, but for the purpose of this discussion 
we will assume it is correct. There remains, however, 
one practical problem yet to solve confronting the tax 
paying lumber manufacturer and the Revenue Depart- 
ment, viz: How To Determine With Substantial Accuracy 
the Extent to Which Timber Has Enhanced in Value 
Prior to January 1, 1909 (or March 1, 19138, as the Case 
May Be) and to What Extent, If Any, It Has Enhanced 
in Value Subsequent to That Date. 

The Internal Revenue Department recognizes the fact 
that a lumber manufacturing company, in cutting and 
manufacturing timber, is constantly liquidating its capital 
assets, and is entitled to make proper deduction on 
account of depletion or exhaustion in determining the 
net income subject to the tax. (See Article 139, Regula- 
tion No. 33.T. D. 1944, dated January 5, 1914.) As the 
timber cut and manufactured must, for the purpose of 
this tax, be treated as a sale of capital assets, Article 
139 of Regulation No. 33 (T. D. 1944, dated January 5, 
1914) will apply, as follows: 

“If the capital assets were acquired prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, the amount of profit or less represent- 
ing the difference between the selling and buying 
price is to be pro rated to determine the proportion 
of the gain or loss arising subsequent to January 
1, 1909, and the proportionate part belonging to the 
years subsequent to January 1, 1909, shall be added to 
or deducted from the gross income for the year in 
which the sale was made.”’ 

This ruling was, in substance, reaffirmed as applied to 
profits realized from the sale of real estate in T. D. 
3090, issued under date of December 14, 1914. 


Position Taken By the Internal Revenue Department. 


The position tentatively taken by the Department is 
that the difference between the cost price of timber and 
the price at which it is charged. to the manufacturing 
department is profit, and as such must be treated as in- 
come to the corporation. If the timber is acquired sub- 
sequert to January 1, 1909, the entire amount repre- 
senting the difference between the original cost and the 
price at which it is charged to the mill must be accounted 
for as income for the year in which the timber is cut 
and manufactured; but if the timber was acquired prior 
to January 1, 1909, then this profit or income must be 
pro rated over the entire number of years the timber was 
held and owned by the corporation prior to its manu- 
facture. 

On this point I must respectfully take issue with the 
Internal Revenue Department. To avoid confusion, I 
will henceforth leave the corporation excise tax entirely 
out of view, and consider only the existing Federal in- 
come tax statute of 1913. 

The Department concedes, in substance, that no prop- 
erty, whatever its form, owned by the corporation prior 
to March 1, 1913, is subject to tax in the hands of the 
corporation under this statute, when converted into cash 
or its equivalent. The only problem, therefore, is to 
provide a practical method for determining the enhance- 





ad 
ment in value of timber (a) prior to March 1, 191 ind 
(b) subsequent to March 1, 1918. Under the ruling «© the 
Department, the enhancement in value accruing p: to 
Mareh 1, 1913, when converted into cash or its ui- 
valent, is not taxable; that accruing subsequent to that 
date is subject to the tax. The Department has hit »pon 
the pro rating expedient as an easy, if not ac ite, 
method for determining the extent of the enhancem in 
value of the timber subsequent to the law. beco ing 
effective. With all due deference, I submit that thi. pro 
rating plan can not be justified on principle or by th. de- 
cisions of the courts; that in its practical operation it js 


unjust, unequal, and lacks uniformity, and will be ind 
to be more complicated, involved, and present ore 
difficult accounting problems in segregating income ‘rom 
capital assets each year, as applied to the operatic: of 
lumber manufacturing companies, than the simple ind 
at the same time legal plan of ascertaining the reaso).:ble 
market value of the timber as of March 1, 1913, and })la- 
ing this as a constant figure in determining from y« 
year the taxable income of the corporation. 

In computing and determining what income of a corpor- 
ation is subject to the income tax of 1913 the corporate 
books should be closed as of March 1, 1913, and an account 
be taken of its then assets, which, for the purpose o! the 
tax, must be treated as its capital. All payments miade 
to the corporation, or all funds coming into the corporate 
treasury, in whatever form, subsequent to March 1, (13, 
which, in effect, amount to a liquidation of its capital 
as then ascertained, do not and can not be held to con- 
stitute “gains, profits and income’ within the meaning 
of the statute. The earnings from this capital, or income 
from any other source, accruing subsequent to the taking 
effect of the act, will constitute taxable ‘‘gains, protits 
and income.”’ 

Unlike coal and other minerals, the quantity of tiniber 
in existence on a particular tract of land can readily be 
and is constantly being, measured, through scientific 
methods, with substantial accuracy. Millions of feet of 
standing timber are constantly being sold and purchased 
on a per thousand feet basis, on cruises or estimates, 
made by professional and cxperienced timber estimators, 
Such tracts of timber have well established market 
values, determined in part by (a) the class, size and 
quality of the timber; (b) its density per acre; («) 
whether blocked up in a solid body or scattered; (d) the 
character and topography of the land as it affects log- 
ging operations, level land being much more economically 
logged than where the territory is broken and hilly; (e) 
proximity to adequate transportation facilities and to 
consuming markets. 


Market Value of Timber Can Be Ascertained. 

The reasonable market value of a body of timber can 
be as reasonably established by competent expert testi- 
mony as can the reasonable market value of farm lands 
or city lots. There is, therefore, no substantial, and 
certainly no insuperable, difficulty to the Internal Rey- 
enue Department verifying the correctness and accuracy 
of returns made by lumber manufacturing companies, 
based on the reasonable market value of their standing 
timber as of March 1, 1913. The logical method, and at 
the same time a legal method, of ascertaining the profit 
or loss of a “taxable period’? (as the commissioner aptly 
terms the period from and after the taking effect of the 
statute) is to value the property sold (or manufactured) 
as of March 1, 1913, and treat all enhancement in value, 
or profits in excess of such value, as taxable income. 
This rule is certain and simple of application. In the 
very great majority of cases, the timber owned by lumber 
manufacturing corporations has been purchased in small 
parcels, covering a long period: of years. The pro rating 
plan requires that the first cost of each tract, plus all 
carrying charges, be ascertained, and these’ several 
amounts added together to ascertain the total cost and 
carrying charges of the whole. Then in order to ascer- 
tain the average number of years the total investment 
has been carried, each investment must be reduced to a 
one year basis, added together, and divided by the total 
amount actually invested. The result will be the aver- 
age number of years the investment has been carried 
Then it will be necessary to ascertain the average cost 
per 1,000 feet of the timber, by dividing the aggregate 
cost by the aggregate estimated number of thousand 
feet. Then it will be necessary to ascertain the rea- 
sonable market value of the timber at the time it is 
cut and manufactured, and the difference between this 
market value and the average cost will represent the ag- 
gregate profit on the investment; and this aggregate 
profit when divided by the number of years elapsing be- 
tween the average date of investment and the date the 
timber is cut will give the average profit for each year, 
which in turn should be multiplied by the number of 
years which have elapsed since March 1, 1913, to ascer- 
tain the amount of profit on the timber accruing since 
March 1, 1913, which must be treated as taxable income 


to 


Inaccuracy of Prorating Method. 

Not only is this formula extremely complicated anid 
involved in its practical application, but it is evident 
from a moment's consideration that it is purely arbitrary, 
and has not the virtue of even approximate accuracy. 
and that its application will produce a result which, ii: 
a great majority of cases, is very wide of the truth. 
so far as concerns the operations of southern yellow pine 
manufacturing corporations. A few simple illustrations 
will suffice to demonstrate the inaccuracy of the pre- 
posed prorating method. We will assume: (1) That the 
timber of a lumber manufacturing corporation was all 
acquired on January 1, 1900, at an average cost of $1.5! 
per 1,000 feet; (2) That on the Ist day of March, 191° 
this timber had enhanced in value to such extent that it 
was worth $4.50 per 1,000 feet; that on December 3! 
1920, this timber shall still be worth $4.50 per 1,000 feet. 
and no more. Under this prorating plan, 23.07 plus cents 
per 1,000 feet of all timber cut during the tax year 191° 
must be treated as taxable income, as representing the 
corporation's profit on its timber investment accruing 
during 1913, although there had been no enhancement 
in value of the timber during the taxable period; whil« 
under this same prorating plan, $1.05 per 1,000 feet o! 
all timber cut during the calendar year 1920 would be 
treated as taxable income, i. e., as representing profits 
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on the investment accruing subsequent to March 1, 1913, 
although the timber had not increased in value one cent 


sit that date. In the hypothetical case stated, if the 
timer was worth $4.50 per 1,000 in 1920, and had en- 
ha ed in value $1.05 since March 1, 1918, then on the 
jaiier date it must have been worth only $3.45 per 1,000 
fe But the tax for the year 1913 and all subsequent 
ye os was laid on the basis of the timber being worth 
¢i © per 1,000 feet at that time; which simply illustrates 
il what contradictory, indefensible and absurd com- 
plications this prorating formula leads. 

.t us take another illustration: (1) Lumber manu- 
turing corporation No. 1 acquired all of its timber 
Jacuary 1, 1890, at an average price of $1.50 per 1,000 
fe while corporation No. 2 acquired all of its timber 
in 1900 at an average cost of $1.50 per 1,000 feet; (2) On 
Ja uary 1, 1900, the market value of timber owned by 
co poration No, 1 was $1.50 per 1,000 feet, and no more. 
( On March 1, 1918, the timber of both of these cor- 
porations had enhanced in value to such extent that it 


w s worth $4.50 per 1,000 feet. (4) On December 31, 
1 this timber was still worth $4.50 per 1,000 feet, and 
no more. Under this prorating formula, 23.07 plus 


cents per 1,000 feet of all timber cut by corporation No. 
» during the tax year 1913 would be treated as taxable in- 
come; While under the same formula 13.04 plus cents 
per 1,000 feet of all timber cut by corporation No. 1 during 
tl tax year 1913 would be treated as taxable income. 

nder this same prorating formula, $1.05 per 1,000 
feet of all timber cut by corporation No. 2 during the 
eulendar year 1920 would be treated as taxable income; 
le under the same formula, 63.6 plus cents per 1,000 
feet of all timber cut by corporation No. 1 during the 
calendar year 1920 would be treated as taxable income. 

in the hypothetical case stated there had been no 
enhancement in value of timber owned by corporation 
No. 1 between 1890 and 1900; the enhancement in the 
value of timber owned by both corporations between 1900 
and 1913 had been exactly the same; there had been no 
enhancement in the value of the timber owned by either 
subsequent to March 1, 1913; notwithstanding this, 23.7 
plus cents per 1,000 feet of all timber owned by corpora- 
tion No. 2 will be treated as taxable income, as against 
13.04 plus cents per 1,000 feet of timber owned by cor- 
poration No. 1, which will be treated as taxable in- 
come, or a difference of 10.03 plus cents per 1,000 feet in 
favor of corporation No. 1. In the year 1920 $1.05 per 
1,000 feet of all lumber cut by corporation No. 2 must be 
treated as taxable income as against 63.6 plus cents per 
1,000 feet of timber cut by corporation No. 1, or a differ- 
ence of, say, 41.4 plus cents per 1,000 feet in favor of 
corporation No. 1. 


+ 


Formula Impracticable. 

These are not extreme or unusual cases. Many similar 
instances will be found to exist in fact. It is evident 
that the formula, in its practical application, offends 
against the requirement of uniformity and equality which 
should be found in all taxing statutes. While it is true 
that the uniformity imposed upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution (Article 1, Section 8) is limited to ‘‘geographical 
uniformity throughout the United States” (Flint v. Stone 
Tracey Co., 220 U. S.), still it is equally true that, as 
stated by Mr. Justice Field in Pollock v. Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co., 157 U. S., “If there were any doubt as to 
the intention of the State to make a grant of the right 
to impose indirect taxes subject to the conditions that 
such taxes shall be in all respects uniform and impartial, 
that doubt, as said by counsel, should be resolved in the 
interest of justice in favor of the tax payers.”’ 

Mr. Gray, in his able work on ‘‘Limitations of Taxing 
Power” (Sections 32, 33 et seq.) points out that “The 
spirit of equality which pervades the constitutional law 
of taxation may be invoked as a guide to the interpreta- 
tion of laws and constitutional provision. * * * * The 
doctrine of proportionate equality in taxation has been 
received by American students of constitutional law so 
that in eases involving the interpretation of tax laws the 
idea of equality is constantly present; and that construc- 
tion is favored which tends towards equality.” 

That this formula will, in its practical application, re- 
sult in inequalities and a want of uniformity in taxa- 
tion as between different lumber manufacturing corpora- 
tions, is evident, due to its giving an unwarranted and 
wholly unjustifiable importance to the date of the acquisi- 
tions is evident, due to its giving an unwarranted and 
termining factors of the formula are: (1) Date of ac- 
quisition of timber, and (2) first cost; and each tax paying 
corporation must, under this formula, pay a different tax 
just in proportion as these two factors of date of acquisi- 
tion and first cost vary, notwithstanding the profit to each 
corporation, due to the enhancement, since the law 
became effective, in the value of their timber, when con- 
verted into cash or its equivalent, may be exactly the 
same, 





No Justifiable Support for This Theory. 


After a rather exhaustive investigation of the author- 
ities I feel warranted in stating that no well considered 
case can be found justifying or supporting this prorating 
theory. It will be recalled that in the case of Bailey v. 
Railroad Company, (106 U. S. 109) the Treasury Depart- 
ment undertook to prorate and tax dividends in the form 
of serip declared from the earnings which had accrued 
or a period of fifteen years, only six years having elapsed 
from the taking effect of the income tax act under which 
the tax was sought to be levied. The court rejected this 
prorating method of ascertaining the amount subject to 
the tax, and held that the tax payer (Railroad Company) 
was entitled to show “the amount of earnings accrued 
during the period while the income tax act was in force 
vhich had not been assessed for taxation as profits car- 
‘ied to construction or other account’’ (page 117) and 
that only such earnings were subject to the tax. 

The language used by-Mr. Justice Field in Gray v. Dar- 
ington, 15 Wallace, at page 66, is also significant. There 
t was held that: 

“The mere fact that property has advanced in 
value between the date of its acquisition and sale 
does not authorize the imposition of the tax on the 
amount of the advance. Mere advance in value in 
no sense constitutes the gains, profits or income 
specified by the statute. It constitutes and can be 
treated merely as increase of capital. The rule 
adopted by the officers of the revenue in the present 
case would justify them in treating as gains of one 
year the increase in the value of property extending 
through any number of years, through even an entire 
century. The actual advance in value of property 
over its cost may, in fact, reach its height years be- 
fore its sale; the value of the property may, in truth, 

be less at the time of the sale than at any previous 





period in ten years; yet if the amount received ex- 
ceeded the actual cost of the property the excess is 
to be treated, according to their views, as gains of 
the owner for the year in which the sale takes place. 
We are satisfied that no such result was intended by 
the statute.” 


3ut even the prorating formula recognizes the possi- 
bility and practicability of (a) ascertaining, through rea- 
sonably accurate estimates, the number of thousand feet 
in a body of standing timber; and (b) arriving at the 
reasonable market value of a given body Of timber at a 
given time; for it will be noted that the formula takes 
into account the quantity of timber in computing the 
average cost, and also takes into account the market 
value at the time the timber is cut in arriving at the 
total profit to be prorated over the average number of 
years the investment has been carried by the tax payer. 


Action of Revenue Departments and Court Toward 
Corporations. 


Both the Internal Revenue Department and the courts 
properly deny to manufacturing corporations that con- 
sume their capital assets the right to treat the difference 
between the value of the manufactured product and the 
cost of production as the value of the capital assets con- 
sumed in manufacturing operations. (Sée Stratton’s 
Independence v. Newbert, 231 U. S. 299.) Under the for- 
mula, some value must be placed on the timber as of 
the date it is cut and manufactured in order to deter- 
mine the total profit to be prorated. How shall that 
value be arrived at? If the corporation is permitted to 
place an arbitrary ®alue on the timber at the time it is 
cut, it can, by making such arbitrary valuation excessive 
decrease its operating profits and thereby greatly in- 
crease its nominal profits on its investment, which latter 
must, in most instances, be prorated over a long term of 
years, and only a portion of same be subject to the tax. 
This would open wide the doors for fraud and “tax 
dodging,’’ and would not for a moment be countenanced 
by the Government, which could not concede the right 
of the tax payer to place an arbitrary value on its tim- 
ber when and as cut. The only alternative left. in the 
application of the prorating formula, is to arrive at the 
reasonable market value of the timber at the time it is 
cut and manufactured. This is essential in order to ar- 
rive at the total profit to be prorated over the average 
number of years the investment is carried. 

If. in order to apply the prorating formula, the reason- 
able market value of the timber at any time must be de- 
termined, then it follows that the reasonable market value 
of a body of timber as of March 1, 1913. may be just as 
readily determined, and the rule which we are contending 
for—the rule required by the statute itself and by the de- 
cisions of the courts—may be just as readily and as 
easily applied. 

Even if it were otherwise. the fact that the rule which 
we are invoking necessitates the verification by the Gov- 
ernment of the returns made on the basis of the reason- 
able market value of timber as of March 1, 1913, and the 
fact that there is a possibility that this rule may be 
availed of by ‘‘tax dodgers,’ through placing an exces- 
sive valuation on their property as of the date named, 
can not be successfully invoked as a reason for adopting 
a rule which clearly does not meet the requirements of the 
law. As was aptly said by the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, in a somewhat recent case, (Goodwin v. McGaughey, 
108 Minn. 254) in requiring the application of a some- 
what similar rule, “It may be that it is not always easv 
to determine when the fund was earned; but that fact 
alone is not sufficient reason for refusing to apply the 
rule.” 

Remedy Suggested. 

A very simple and reasonable governmental regulation 
requiring a iumber manufacturing corporation to establish 
the market value of its timber as of March 1, 19138, not 
only by the affidavits of its own officers but by affidavits 
of wholly disinterested, competent, experienced and re- 
liable experts, supplemented, if desired, by independent 
investigation by the Government's representatives, would 
effectively prevent fraudulent excessive valuations, and 
when once established this figure would be constant in 
making subsequent returns. The Government, under this 
plan, would be asured of all of the revenue to which it is 
entitled, which must be accounted for by the corporation 
either in the form of operating profits or profits on in- 
vestment due to enhanced values. 

Here the rule of arriving at the market value of capital 
assets of a lumber manufacturing corporation, as of 
March 1, 1913: of keeping this figure fixed and constant 
through all the vears for the purpose of this tax; of 
treating all payments to the corporation, in whatever 
form made, subsequent to March 1, 1913, which in effect 
amounts to a liquidation of its capital asets as thus ascer- 
tained. as not income subject to the tax; but treating all 
earnings from its capital, or income from any other 
source, accruing subsequent to March 1, 1913, as taxable 
income, is, I submit, perfectly simple, perfectly workable, 
easy of application, and, in addition to all this, it conforms 
to and meets the requirements of the law. In my opinion, 
the lumber manufacturing corporations should urge and 
insist upon the application of this rule in the administra- 
tion of the income tax statute. 

So much for the tax to be paid by the corporation. 
Time will not admit of my saying more than a few words 
concerning the larger questions involving the liability of 
the individual stockholder to pay the additional or sub- 
tax on dividends received by him from the corpora- 
tion. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that, under the 
Constitution of the United States as it stands today, 
Congress is without power to impose a direct tax on 
property, without apportioning same among the several 
States, according to their respective numbers, which, un- 
der existing conditions, is unjust and impracticable in its 
application. Congress, therefore, as a practical question, 
ean not constitutionally impose a tax on anything de- 
rived from property which is not included in the phrase 
“Income from whatever source derived,’ as that term is 
used in the XVI Amendment to the Constitution. In 
other words, however broad the definition in the statute 
may be, nothing is taxable save “incomes” as the courts 
shall define that word as used in the XVI Amendment. 
It is entirely clear that property or capital, as contra- 
distinguished from income, is not subject to the tax. It is 
equally clear that incomes of individuals derived from 
property, real or personal, arising, accruing, earned or 
existing prior to March 1, 1918, (the XVI Amendment be- 
came effective February 25, 1913,) as the property or in- 
come of such individual, are not, under this statute, sub- 
ject to the tax. The statute is, and under the constitu- 
tional provision must be, prospective in its operation. No 








tax can be laid on incomes which came into existence 
prior to March 1], 1913. 


To Determine Income of the Individual. 


3earing constantly in mind the history of Federal in- 
come tax legislation, and the underlying causes which led 
to the passage of the act of 1813, and applying to that 
act the fundamental rules of statutory construction, and 
going further (as the courts will do) and looking through 
the forms to the substance of things, I submit with 
great confidence that in determining what income of the 
individual is subject to the ‘‘additional tax’’ the indi- 
vidual’s books must, in effect, be closed as of February 
28, 1918, and an account be taken of his then assets, 
which, for the purpose of this tax, must be treated as 
his capital. All payments made to him, in whatever form, 
subsequent to March 1, 1913, which, in effect, amount to 
a liquidation of his capital as thus ascertained, do not 
constitute “‘gains, profits and income’’ within the mean- 
ing of the statute. The earnings from his capital as 
thus ascertained, or the income from any other source, 
accruing subsequent to March 1, 1913, will constitute 
“gains, profits and income,’ within the meaning of the 
statute, and, as such, be subject to the ‘‘additional tax.” 

To illustrate: Judge Chase, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, in a comparatively recent case (decided Decem- 
ber 3, 1913, on rehearing December 16, 1913, 209 N. Y 
450, and 133 N. E. 723 and 823) referred to the case of a 
well known bank in New York with a capital of 





- $500,000, and a very large surplus, that recently divided 


its surplus by declaring an extra dividend of $9,500,000, 
or 1900 percent and increased its capital stock to $10,000, - 
000, allowing its stockholders to subscribe for the in- 
crease and to pay for the same by the dividends thus 
declared. Let us assume that on February 26, 1913, this 
bank, with a capital of $500,000, had a surplus of more than 
$9,500,000, and that on March 1, 1913, a dividend was de- 
clared,. either in cash or stock, of $9,500,000, or 1900 per- 
cent of its capital,—will it for a moment be contended 
that this 1900 percent would constitute ‘‘gains, profits and 
income” within the meaning of the act of 1913? Is it not 
clear that on February 28, 1913, this surplus of $9,500,000 
was as much a part of the capital of the stockholders, 
represented by their certificates of shares, as was the 
bank’s nominal capital? Can it be that administrative 
officials of this Government, or its courts, will so con- 
centrate their attention on forms and shadows as to miss 
the substance in the application of this statute to the or- 
dinary, well established, every day transactions of our 
business institutions? We confidently submit that no 
one will seriously contend that, in the hypothetical case 
stated, of the bank’s declaring on March 1, 1913, a divi- 
dend of 1900 percent, in either cash or stock, such a divi- 
dend would constitute ‘‘income’’ in the nature of gains and 
profits, subject to the tax. While such dividend would 
nominally and technically, according to the forms of the 
law, ‘“‘come in” to the hands of the stockholders on the 
day the income tax statute of 1913 became effective, it 
would not in any sense, or by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, or by any torture of construction, represent any 
profit or gains to them. They would be neither richer nor 
poorer after they received the dividend than they were 
the day before. If the dividend were declared in stock, 
they would have 1900 percent more shares, but these woul1d 
be worth no more than their original shares. If the divi- 
dend were declared in cash, the value of their stock would 
be diminished in exactly the amount of the cash received. 
The amount of the stockholders’ capital would remain un- 
changed, although the form of the investment would be 
changed. 

It is, of course, entirely clear that a dividend received 
by a stockholder may represent: (a) In its entirety the 
return of principal or capital invested by the stockholder; 
or (b) It may represent in part the return of principal 
or capital and in part income therefrom; or (c) It may 
represent in its entirety income from the capital or prin- 
cipal invested. 

Congress has not attempted, 4nd under the Constitution 
can not attempt, to tax property, but only the fruits of 
products thereof. The property of an individual as it 
existed on February 28, 1913, can not be subjected to the 
tax, although its form may change: but as such prop- 
erty, as it then existed, produces and bears fruit, such 
fruit, as it ripens and is harvested, represents the in- 
come in the nature of profits and gains, or the product o1 
such individual's capital subject to the tax. Anything 
that comes into the hands of the stockholders which rep- 
resents his capital, as it existed on February 28, 1913, and 
nothing more, must, so far as this statute is concerned, 
be treated as a capital asset, although its form be 
changed. The attempt on the part of Congress to lay a 
tax on such assets in the hands of the stockholder would 
amount to a direct tax on property, rather than on the 
income therefrom, and, therefore, void under the Con- 
stitution. 

Paraphrasing the language of Justice Chase in the 
Osborne case above referred to (209 N. Y. 450), in order 
that it may be applicable to the case under consideration, 
it may with confidence be said that the surplus of a cor- 
poration existing on March 1, 1913, represents a part of 
the capital of the stockholder as fully as does the capital 
of the corporation. It is not alone the capital of the cor- 
poration, as such, which is not subject to tax as income of 
the stockholder, but the stockholder’s aliquet interest in 
the corporate assets, whether represented by capital or 
surplus, as they existed on March 1, 1913, which must be 
preserved free from the tax, whenever and in whatever 
form it reaches the hands of the stockholder. ‘ 

If the rule we are here contending for be sound, then 
the dividend of a lumber manufacturing corporation, de- 
clared and paid subsequent to March 1, 1913, out of the 
surplus or undivided profits of the corporation accruing 
to it prior to March 1, 1913, either through earnings in 
the ordinary prosecution of its business, or through en- 
hancement in values of properties owned and held by it, 
is not subject as income to the additional tax in the 
hands of the stockholder receiving the dividend. 

It is entirely clear that a lumber manufacturing cor- 
poration is, in its operations, constantly liquidating capi- 
tal assets. The proceeds from the sale of its manufac- 
tured products, to the extent that such proceeds repre- 
sent the value of the timber cut, when distributed in the 
form of dividends to the stockholders, must be treated as 
liquidating dividends, and hence not subject to the ‘‘addi- 
tional tax’’ in the hands of the stockholders. It would be 
well, therefore, for lumber manufacturing corporations, 
in mailing out dividend checks, to notify their stockhold- 
ers what proportion of such dividends represents a dis- 
tribution of capital assets, and what proportion represents 
income from operations earned subsequent to March 1, 
1913. 
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SHOULD ALLOW REASONABLE COMBINATION 








_ For a long while American business men interested 
in export trade have been eager to find a way to co- 
operate by combination or otherwise so as to meet on 
equal terms combinations existing in foreign countries 
with which they have to deal or compete. President 
Wilson has been approached on this subject, and he 
was understood to have in respect to it a mind ‘‘at 
poise’’—on the fence, so to speak—and disinclined to 
give any indication as to his attitude. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to find in his address before the Chamber 
ot Commerce of the United States on Wednesday eve- 
ning that he appreciates to some extent the difficulties 
of the exporters of lumber as well as of other lines and 
is disposed to assent to their wishes, provided he can 
be shown that evils will not follow in the wake of such 
arrangements. He said in his address: 

The matter has been many times brought to my attention, 
and I have each time suspended judgment. What I would like 
to ve shown is a method of codperation which is not a method 
of combination. I wish to know how these codperative 
methods can be adopted for the benefit of everybody who 
wants to use them, and I say frankly if I can be shown that 
I am for them. If I can not be shown that, I am against 
them, and I hasten to add that I hopefully expect that I can 
be shown. 

About one-third of his address was given to this sub- 
ject. He intimated that he did not think that the 
chamber was prepared to give him its answer right 
away. But in that respect the President was not in- 
formed. A special committee of the national chamber 
worked on this subject last year and made an ex- 
haustive and specific report, which was published in 
The Nation’s Business December 15 last. The Presi- 
dent as usual was speaking on behalf of the small 
corporation or the individual concern and asked ‘‘ How 
are the younger and weaker corporations going to get 
a foothold as against the combinations which are per- 
mitted and even encouraged by foreign governments 
in this very field of competition?’’ 

He remarked that the antitrust laws apparently 
made illegal the forming by merchants in the 
United States of combinations to strengthen them- 
selves so as to take advantage of the opportunities of 
foreign trade. If it were not for this apparent pro- 
hibition of law, or at any rate serious question as to 
the application of the antitrust laws to combinations 
or cooperative organizations, our export trade business 
would soon find a way to intrench itself. The special 
committee of the national chamber referring to this 
very thing says: 

While it is not clear today precisely to what extent existing 
antitrust laws would prevent such arrangements entered into 
in good faith, it is more than apparent that under the laws as 
they stand American manufacturers are afraid to combine to 
enter the foreign fielé, and that if this condition is not reme 
died the United States will not begin to take full advantage of 
present foreign trade opportunities 

The committee does not think that this fear is well 
founded, and yet it has sufficient foundation to keep 
out such organizations as are needed. The present 
question as to whether such organizations can be 
made of general service, without doing an injustice 
to anyone, is very well answered in the recommenda- 
tions of the national chamber’s committee, which ad- 
vises that a bill should be introduced in Congress and 
made a law embodying the following principles: 

First, All combinations entered into or carried on in good 
faith for the sole purpose of increasing, facilitating or bene- 
fiting export trade, including agreements, transactions and acts 
entered into, performed or carried out in the course of export 
trade, which do not restrain or monopolize or tend to restrain 
or monopolize trade within the United States, shall be lawful. 

Second, The term ‘‘export trade” should be confined to trade 
or commerce from the United States to any foreign nation: 
and the term “foreign nation” should not include any of the 
insular possessions of the United States. 

Third, That the Federal Trade Commission should be given 
the same power with reference to organizations, associations, 
agreements, transactions or acts entered into, performed or 
carried out in the course of export trade which it has reason 
to believe restrains or monopolizes cr tends to restrain or 
monopolize trade within the United States, as it has under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in the matter of unfair methods 
of competition. 

That none of the powers conferred upon the Federal Trade 
Commission in the Act entitled “An Act to Create a Federal 
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Reade Commission” ete. should be in any way abridged in such 
) . 

It will be noted in the foregoing that such combina- 
tion shall relate only to the export trade and that the 
Federal Trade Commission is looked to as the power 
to prevent unjust or discriminative practices at home. 
One is a little in doubt as to what the President had 
in mind when he said that he wanted to be shown 
how that combination can be made and conducted in 
a way that will benefit any and all who want to use 
it. For the President says: ‘‘A combination has a 
tendency to exclude new members. When a group of 
men get control of a good thing they do not see any 
particular point in letting other people into the good 
thing.’’ This point seems to be very well covered in 
the recommendations of the national chamber’s commit- 
tee; but the President should remember that any organi- 
zation, any codperative arrangement, any association or 
combination, or whatever it may be called, must have 
certain rules of admission and of business conduct that 
must be accepted by those desiring to join it. For ex 
ample, if the proposed organization or organizations in 
the export lumber trade should take the form of corpora- 


ss 
tions and require that anyone becoming a membe: must 
become a stockholder and thereafter should respe: ang 
follow the bylaws, no one could make reasonable objec. 


tion, if its bylaws were such as would be approy. | py 
the Federal Trade Commission and would not « fliet 
in the domestic field with the various ‘antitrust st: 


4 ites, 
What exporters need and must have to be fully si ess. 
ful is the power to meet on even terms the combin: : ions 
and associations, cartels, or what not, found in th. for. 


eign countries. Lumber buyers abroad say to A. oer}. 
san exporters ‘‘We will buy on such and such te: ..s,” 
The American exporter should be able to say that © We 
will sell on such and such terms, and since you wai 
goods you should be willing to accept them.’’ 

That this matter came up when and where it «|! jg 
fortunate. Congress is overburdened with work but 
emergency measures can be put through, and sure'y jy 
view of the war and the rapid business develop: nts 
coming from it anything is an emergency measure \ ich 
will facilitate the entry of American merchants unto 
foreign countries. Why should it not be possible «ven 
at this short session of Congress for the President, ith 
his advisers and the exporters as represented in | jeir 
home associations and in the national chamber, to »er. 
fect a bill which can be put through as an emery ney 
measure if it be so framed and explained that it~ ne. 
cessity and justice and safety would appeal to the : em- 
bers of Congress? 
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WITH THE LUMBER SALESMEN. 


WELL KNOWN SOUTHERNERS MAKE NEW CON. 
NECTIONS. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 25.—J. L. Smith, who for 
a number of years has been inspector for the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, last week accepted a posi- 
tion with Daugherty-McKey & Co., of Valdosta, Ga. 








J. L. SMITH, 
Who Will Be Eastern Sales Agent for Daugherty-McKey & 
Co., of Valdosta, Ga., at Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. Smith will be eastern sales representative for this 
concern, with headquarters in Albany, N. Y. 

J. L. Phillips, better known throughout the length 
and breadth of the lumber trade as ‘‘Lew,’’ has left 
the Gress Manufacturing Company and has become 
eastern sales monager for the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, of Live Oak, Fla., with headquarters in New York 
City. Mr. Phillips was for many years engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber in Georgia and Florida. He 
recently returned from England where he went in the 
interest of the Gress Manufacturing Company . 





A STOCK LIST FOR SALESMEN. 
A combination stock sheet and price list for the 
use of its salesmen that is ‘‘something different’’ has 
been evolved by the 
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FAC-SIMILE OF COMBINATION STOCK SHEET 
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AND PRICE LIST 


| a Stearns Salt & Lumber 
| Company, of Ludington, 
40% | Mich., a sample sheet of 
which is reproduced here- 
with. (Describing to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
stock sheet, Malcolm E. 
Miller, of the Stearns 
company said: 

The sheets are put up in 
bunches of five and stapled in 
40% order that there will not be 
any difficulty in having the 
carbon copies line up with the 
printing. After the list is 
filled in the perforated section 
at the top is detached, and the 
sheet then fits, with one ver- 
tical fold, an I-P loose leaf 
price book No. 506. 

The figures in heavy type 
under the word ‘Price’ indi- 
eate the dry weight of the 
stock and the prices listed are 
f. o. b. our mill. 

The price column is placed 
to the left of the list because 
we feel that it is better for 
quick and accurate reference. 
We make three sets, or fifteen 
copies, of each list for the use 
of our salesmen and our order 
department and the spacing is 
correct for any standard type- 
writer. 


GREEN 














This form is supplied separately for each of the 
woods handled by the company. 





COMPANY EMPLOYEES IN ANNUAL DINNER. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2—Employees, heads of dep:rt 
ments, branch and mill managers and salesmen gathered 
in the dining room of the Ilimo Hotel, East St. Louis, 
{ll., last Saturday noon, January 30, to celebrate the 
annual dinner and get-together meeting of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company. At the conclusion of the din 
ner, H. M. Willhite, manager of the yellow pine depart 
ment and toastmaster, arose and welcomed those pres- 
ent and introduced the ‘‘Big Boss,’’ 8S. H. Fullerton, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Fullerton in a brief little talk said he was glad 
to see them together again and while the year just 
passed had not been a good one in a business way, it 
was as good as could be expected under the circum 
stances. He looked for a better showing this year and 
said it was up to the ‘‘boys’’ to work with renewed 
energy. 

Mr. Willhite next introduced Frank Goepel, the ‘‘ watch 
dog’’ of the treasury. Mr. Goepel said that being older 
and with more experience than many of those present 
he felt as though he were an adviser and therefore 
would advise them to ‘‘watch your step, use your mind, 
always be thoughtful and careful, be temperate in all 
things, do your work well and conscientiously, and be 
loyal to the company.’’ 

Robert W. Fullerton, secretary of the company, fol 
lowed and said he wanted to impress economy on those 
present. They would have to ‘‘cut the cost’’ and get 
it down this year so there would be something for the 
company. 

Others who spoke briefly were: 8S. Bridgewater, Tal 
bot Fields, R. L. Gilbert, L. E. Cornelius, Robert Fuller 
ton, jr., J. W. Darling, J. L. Jamison, 8. B. Stanberry, 
D. 8. Troy, H. F. Humes, and F. H. Sullivan. 

T. W. Sanford, Kansas City, who has charge of the 
red shingles of the company, told of the importance of 
the red shingle department and what jobbers of red 
shingles had to contend with and that a customer should 
be urged to accept an official inspection and not place 
the responsibility of claims adjustment upon the mill. 

Every one present was called on to say something 
and they all had something to say. As Mr. Willhite ex 
pressed himself, ‘‘they had it in their system and they 
had to get rid of it.’’ 

It was late in the afternoon when the get-together 
dinner broke up and it was a happy lot who left the 
dining room. All were determined to do their very best 
during the year and to stick to the ‘‘ Big Company’’ and 
the ‘‘Big Boss.’’ 








E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, Mich., have added 
Albert E, Peebles to their sales force, assigning to him 
the coal region of the eastern part of Pennsylvania. 


The Erie Lumber Company, of Erie, Pa., announces 
that C. M. Pomeroy has become connected with that 
company as salesman and will call on the dealers in 
western New York. Mr. Pomeroy is a man _ well 
qualified, is of long experience in the lumber business 
and comes to his new connection highly recommended. 


Mixer & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., held their annua! 
dinner for officials and salesmen at the Saturn Club 
last evening. This affair has been held for a numbe: 
of years and has been productive of excellent results. 
The firm has just moved from the eighth to the tenth 
floor of the Prudential Building, occupying the former 
quarters of Hurd Bros., who moved to the East Buffalo 
yard. 


D. H. Elder, 429 First National Bank Building, Den- 
ver, actively instrumental in organizing the Denver 
Knot Hole Club, became on January 18 the Colorado 
sales representative of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, of Kansas City. Mr. Elder is well known 
to the lumber trade of the State and with the ex- 
tensive line he will handle undoubtedly will secure 
a large patronage for his company. 
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FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT COMPETITION IN BUSINESS. 


he instinct or law of self preservation appears to operate with all 
it force in business as well as in life. When a man’s life is threatened 
b. another the law permits him to defend himself, even to the extreme 
o| taking the life of his assailant. Sometimes, however, the super- 
sc sitive person may think his life endangered when it is not, or he 
my mistake the source of danger and hence take a wrong means of 
pr tecting himself. 

\Vhen the merchant notes that his patrons are diminishing in num- 
ber, that the total of his business each month or each year is less 
while the trade of his competitor—either the local merchant or the 
distant mail order concern—is increasing, he is almost sure to see the 
cause in the misconduct of his competitor rather than in defects of 
his own methods. 

‘or example, the opinion commonly prevails among retailers that 
there is about so much business in a community and that by the 
operation of a fixed law each merchant will receive about his share 
of business; the amount, the total, is the same, and if the distribution 
is unequal the merchant who gets more than his share of trade must 
have cut prices, supplied inferior stock or used some other unfair 
method to secure the patronage. That is why price cutting campaigns 
are sometimes started. 

While of course the purchasing and consuming capacity of each 
community is limited, yet that capacity is rarely reached. While one 
merchant may use unfair methods to attract trade, yet he may increase 
his trade beyond that of his fellow merchants by perfectly legitimate 
methods. A great many elements or factors are involved in each pur- 
chase and many forces not apparent on the surface determine the 
direction in which trade shall flow. Everybody knows that water 
flows down hill only, and yet to the casual observer a stream appears 
as level as a lake. Only a knowledge of the basic fact that water 
seeks its level sustains him in his belief that the stream does flow 
down hill. 

The retail merchant who nowadays faces competition either local or 
foreign or both might as well recognize the basic fact that to hold his 
trade he must give to the public, to his trade, not only good service, 


but the best service, and he must in addition convince the people of 
his community that he is giving that service. He will only injure 
himself by attempting to discredit his competitors, especially when 
his claims may be subjected to immediate tests that will prove their 
unsoundness. 

The same law precisely applies to his competitor that applies to him 
—he can not gain a customer and hold him year after year by decep- 
tion; and this is just as true of the catalog competitor as of the local 
competitor. The time has gone by when the simple declaration of a 
retail merchant—an interested party—that catalog goods are inferior 
will be accepted without question. The merchant making such state- 
ment must know it is true and be prepared to prove it or he would 
better not make it at all. 

The most effective and at the same time the most businesslike 
method is to secure business on the merit of the goods offered and 
the quality of service rendered. It not only is not necessary but it is 
not advisable to meet all so-called competition, especially when that 
competition is of a kind that puts price above quality. The respected 
and respectable local merchant should not permit himself to be forced 
to adopt the methods of the huckster. 

In other words, competition—local and otherwise—throws down 
the gauntlet to the retailer, and this gage of battle may be price, 
quality, promptness or any other element that comes under the general 
head of sales service. If he meets competition on the basis of price 
alone he need not be surprised if quality and service are forgotten. 
One fact the local retailer should never forget nor leave out of his 
sales argument and that is that he, owing to his permanent location, 
can inject more elements of service into each business transaction 
than can any other retailer. If he does not introduce these elements 
into a sale he is simply withholding a part of the commodity he has to 
offer which his outside competitor can not give. He ought to know if 
he is a retail lumberman, exactly what he gives besides the lumber to 
his customers with every one thousand feet of stock they buy. One 
thing he always can and always should give and that is perfect satis- 
faction—a commodity that is not easily bought by mail. 











DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


‘THE ‘‘GROWN IN MiIssIssiPPI’’ campaign started some 
time ago is being kept up by the newspapers, merchants 
and others of that State. In a recent issue of the Moss 
Point (Miss.) Advertiser the editor appeals to the con- 
sumer to patronize the local merchant and buy supplies 
produced loeally as far as possible. On this he says: 
‘*The dollar best invested is the one invested at home. 
Mississippians send millions of dollars outside the State 
every year for items that should have been grown at 
liome and the money thereby kept at home.’’ 

® * * said: 


THE Harroup (8. D.) Journal devoted a full column 
of a recent issue to a program for a short course in 
agriculture being held in that town this week. The 
course ineludes instruction on field crops, soils, home 
economies and live stock raising. The editor, in com- 
menting on the short course, says that this course is not 
a farmers’ institute but is really a week’s school in 
agriculture intended for the old as well as the young 
farmer. The course will be given by nine teachers and 
will consist of lectures, demonstrations, stock judging 
ete. The Babcock method of determining the amount of 
Lutter fat in milk, as well as the vaccine treatment for 
hog cholera will be demonstrated. Corn selection, breed- 
ing and seoring will be prominent features of the course. 


* * * 


THE EDITOR of the Pasco (Wash.) Express declares 
that as a result of interviews with a number of local 
merchants he has become convinced that they are able 
to supply the needs of the community to better ad- 

‘ntage than the outside mail order house. There is no 
saving, he says, in sending money away to the distant 
catalog house in the purchase of household supplies; in 

ost cases the mail order buyer loses money. 


¥ * * 


THE PEOPLE of Hayward, Wis., are carrying on a 
‘Hayward first’? movement, ‘characterized by the Record 
f that city as a move “for the growth of your town 
nd yourselves.’? The Record declares that the mer- 
chants of the town are progressive and are able to make 
reasonable prices and give excellent service to the people 
of the community. 


above figures?’’ 





Unper the direction of the Commercial Club of Wau- 


GETTING THE BUSINESS. 


At a meeting last week of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association its secretary, J. R. 
Moorehead, presented figures derived from mem- 
bers showing the business done annually by re- public and can, therefore, be only estimated. The 
tail lumbermen of the States covered by the 
association amounted to $74,280,000. In com- 
menting on this showing Secretary Moorehead n 


‘*Much is said about mail order competition. 
I, for one, have quit talking about mail order 
competition. Someone in that line of business 
is credited with a statement that the retail mer- 
chants of the country were the biggest asset of 
and were living advertisements for the mail 
order houses. I want here today to reverse that 
statement. The mail order house has become the 
greatest asset and advertisement for the retail 
merchant, particularly the retail lumberman. It 
is, in a way, a blessing in disguise. If the mail 
order man has done nothing else but wake us 
up and make of us live merchants he has cer- 
tainly been a great asset to us in our business. 
One per cent of the total annual sales in this 
territory, as given above, is $742,800. Just 1 
percent is that great sum. Is there anyone here home. 
who has his eyes on these figures ready to be- * * = 
lieve that the mail order houses of this country 
are selling that much lumber and building mate- 
rial within the territory of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association? Does anyone believe 
that they are even selling one-half of 1 percent 
of the annual business done, as shown in the 


Mr. Moorehead then expressed his view regard- 
ing the rural retail situation by recommending 
for adoption the following slogan: ‘‘To the re- 
* tailer belongs the trade—Get the Business.’’ 


kon, Iowa, the seven days ending with January 16 were 
set aside as settlement week. During this period every- 
body who owed anybody else money was invited to pay 
it and as a result over 2,000 accounts were closed and 
an amount exceeding $40,000 was paid in to the mer- 
chants of the town. In addition, of course, large amounts 
were paid in settlement of accounts that were not made 


Republican, of Waukon, in commenting on the move- 
ment, suggests that settlement week be made a perma- 
nent institution in that locality. 


* * 


MERCHANTS and farmers of southwest Georgia met _ 
the Chamber of Commerce rooms at Albany January 2 
for a heart-to-heart discussion of the problem of ee 
and standardizing agricultural products and the mar- 
keting of food and feed crops to be raised during the 
present year on acreage formerly planted to cotton. The 
Wiregrass Farmer, of Ashburn, Ga., in referring to the 
movement, states that if farmers of that State reduce 
their cotton acreage one-third during the present year— 
the minimum reduction that will prevent disaster—there 
will be not less than 1,800,000 acres that must lie fallow 
or be planted to food crops. If this land lies idle at 
least 50,000 farm hands will be forced to seek employ: 
ment elsewhere. Farmers hesitate to plant food crops 
lest there be no market for them. Heretofore people 
of the State have bought annually $150,000,000 worth of, 
food crops from other sections and the Georgia Cham- 
ber of Commerce has called the meeting already re- 
ferred to with a view of providing for the growing, 
marketing and consuming of these food products at 


WITH the object of arousing interest in silos among 
the pupils in the manual training and agricultural de- 
partment of the high school at Brenham, Tex., some time 
ago Prof. G. W. Beasley took the entire class on a 
‘*hike’? to the farm of Sheriff Burney Parker, ten miles 
east of Houston, to view the filling of the second silo 
that Mr. Parker built last year. The boys were given 
a practical lesson in the value of ensilage, a herd of 
Jerseys being fed in their presence with ensilage taken 
from the old silo. The foodstuffs used with ensilage 
were shown and their value explained to the boys. These 
embryo farmers were greatly impressed by the fine 
results to be obtained by silos, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Impressions of Retail Trade in lowa—Sense as Voiced by a Live Manager — Cultivating the Farmer Trade—Exce:s 
Profits a Boomerang—Sending Out a Dollar to Bring Back Ten. 


AMONG THE HAWKEYE STATE RETAILERS. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on which we made a start last 


week, had a few disappointments in store for me. One 
of them was the fact that I was not able to find the 
manager of the Canfield Lumber Company. Out of 


three starts I made three balks. Each time I missed 
him by only an eyebrow, according to the young lady 
in the office; and then time gave out, and I perforce 
had to beat it. I figured that I wore out about six bits’ 
worth of shoe leather in the course of those pilgrim- 
ages from the Montrose Hotel across the river to the 
Canfield establishment; but I can send $1.65 for a new 
pair of plowshoes when pay day comes around again, 
and I can’t send a mail order for a quantity of 
acquaintance with a lumber. dealer. I remember my 
visit to the Canfield Lumber Company’s office in 
Waterloo a number of months ago with much pleas- 
ure, and I am sorry to have missed the Cedar Rapids 
part of the outfit. 


Braving an Innovation. 


I stood out on the sidewalk and took a _ hurried 
glance down the alleys and saw that much of the stock 
appeared to be standing on end. I am always glad to 
meet the boss of a lumberyari that stands like a man. 
He doesn’t necessarily have to be smarter than the 
boss of a yard that reposes supine, but he is generally 
more of an adventurer and has the courage of his con- 
vietions. One time I was out in the cow country where 
punchers wore leather pants and unkindly expressions 
and had the reputation of dealing with the pilgrim 
and stranger after a manner of their own. In the 
morning I put on a nice, new, sky-blue, floozy necktie 
that spraddled out with an ocean wave effect over the 
front of me. It was the kind that poets and_ artists 
affect, and it had been wished on to me in a moment 
of weakness. I started down toward the post office 
feeling light-hearted and whistling ‘‘Soapsuds over 
the Fence’’ in several keys at once, but I met a hard- 
faced individual who paused in the midst of a step 
to look at my tie. That jolted me. When the second 
and the third had bored that bit of silk with cold and 
hostile eves I began to feel as though it were as big 
as the top of a prairie schooner. I had premonitions, 


and when a motorcycle backfired I jumped a yard 
into the air and looked to see in which foot I had 
been shot. Then I turned up my coat collar and 


sneaked back to the hotel by a back way and put on 
the soberest, blackest, most funereal tie I owned. 
Probably the occasion did not call for martyrdom for 
the sake of the tie, but the incident showed that I 
did not have the courage of my early morning con- 
victions. 

It takes a little bravery to try out a new wrinkle 
in a shed. There are the first cost of installing, the 
difficulty of getting the men used to the new thing, 
the dead-weight opposition of those who do not think 
as you do and who would not be sorry to see an 
innovation fail even if they themselves have nothing 
at stake, and the dislike feels when he has to 
tear a thing out and thereby admit that he was fooled 
in the first instance. None of these things may amount 


one 


to much in itself, but the combination gets a little 
heavy; certainly heavy enough to keep a few of the 
more conservative of us from trying out the things 


we believe would lessen the labor of handling a little 


bit at least. So when I see end storage practiced 
rather extensively in a yard I know that some per- 
son has enough decision of character to try a new 


thing out. ‘ 
A Manager Who Manages. 


A second trip to the Cedar Rapids Lumber Com- 
pany was required to find the manager, Mr. Arnold. 
All these things would lea‘l a person to suspect that 
the Cedar Rapids managers find it more to their ad- 
vantage to stay out among the people who buy stuff 
and to let the girls in the offices take the orders over 
the ’phones and receive the bills for competitive fig- 


uring, or else they have all gotten so rich they must 
spend considerable time collecting the rents on their 
houses, clipping their coupons and foreclosing their 
mortgages. Which one of these guesses a person 


chooses will depend on whether he is a friend oF an 
enemy of the managers. But Mr. Arnold is well 
worth finding. When I went into the office the book- 
keeper said he was out in the vard somewhere, prob- 
ably down by the mill. So I made a sortie out through 
one of the largest sheds in the State down to the 
other end where a corner is set apart for a few ma- 
chines. Here I found a big man who confessed to 
being the manager and who invited me. back to the 
office. 

Some of the long-haired professors claim to be able 
to tell by feeling the bumps on a man’s _ head 
whether he has paid last month’s rent and if he 
walks the floor with the baby when it has colic, just 
as the old farmer said he’d be doggoned if his wife 
couldn’t smell his breath and tell whether he’d been 
drinking well water or cistern water. This is going 


a leetle fur, as a neighbor of mine said when his 
son’s goat butted him into the ol’ swimmin’ hole 


and then ate up his shirt; but sometimes a person can 





tell by looking at a stranger something of the sort 
of man he is. I have talked to young fellows but 
recently put in charge of their plants who were as 
nervous as a boy taking his first girl to the county 
fair. They made the mistake of supposing that I 
know a lot about lumber and were afraid I’d find out 
that they were pretty new at the trade. I have met 
others who supposed that, being a newspaper man, | 
wouldn’t know a bunch of shingles from a paving 
stone. Others have put up a rather defiant front as 
though to say ‘*You insolent cuss, if you try to 
teach me anything I may bust your bean.’’ 

Then I meet a good many who are content to 
believe me to be a normal human person, at least 
until I prove myself to be otherwise, and who accept 
my coming as an evidence of the good will of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its interest in all of its 
big family of subscribers. These are the men with a 
serene confidence in their mastery of the local situ- 
ation and their ability to meet and handle any emer- 
gency that may come up. They are the men who 
have fully arrived in lumber selling. ‘They know 
that they have made good, and they take their past. 
achievements as sufficient ground for not worrying un- 
duly over the future. With plenty of hard work, of 
which they are not afraid, they are certain that they 
can keep abreast of the times. Unassertive self-confi 
dence is the keynote of their song. Their competitors 
sometimes find this confidence exasperating, for it 
carries a man through a good many places where his 


knowledge and his methods are not as good as he 

















*Paused to look at my tie.” 
thinks they are. It makes him keep his head, and 
a person with a head is considerably more valuable 
than one without that member. 


His Finger on the Pulse of Trade. 


All this long discourse is put down to intimate 
the kind of man Mr. Arnold impressed me as being. 
He sat at his desk with all his long joints folded up 
in repose and without that constant nervous shifting 
that marks the person not sure of his command of 
the situation. He talked courteously and in a confident 
manner of the things he had done and hoped to do, 
and he did it without sticking himself out in front 
like a banner at the head of a procession. Nobody 
objects to self-confidence when it is based on facts 
and solid achievements. It is only when this confi- 
dence swells up like a balloon and gets off the ground 
that we want to stick a pin in it to hear the col- 
lapse. 

Business last year was good, so Mr. Arnold told 
me. As a matter of fact, I believe every dealer said 
that. Some said 1914 was the best year of their 
business. Mr. Arnold thought the sales in the fall 
were not so good as in some other falls, but this was 
largely due to the fact that the building and loan 
societies got ahead of themselves and had to hold up 
for a time on new loans until they got something 
called in that they could loan. That time will have 
come before these lines are printed, so by now Cedar 
Rapids probably is started on what promises to be 
one of her best building years. 

‘“How is the local farming trade?’’ T asked. 

‘*The farming trade is pretty well divided up,’’ Mr. 
Arnold said. ‘‘In the first place, there is no more 
farming territory around Cedar Rapids than there is 
around the little town of Norway, 15 miles west of 
here. Then what does come to the Rapids is di- 
vided up among seven or eight yards, so the share 


that comes to each one is not large. The river e:‘y 
out more than a person would think at first. By the 
time you count out the width of the river and 
bluffs for ten miles or so on each side of the Rap) is 
you have counted out a good many hundred acres «{ 
land. The country trade that comes to town nm w 
is pretty evenly divided up, but for years one dea}«+ 
got more than half of it. He always featured Jow 
prices, for one thing, and that gave him a start. | 

sides that he knew hundreds of farmers personal 

He wore big, dollar-and-a-half shoes and dressed ‘0 
match them and did it without having to work fur 
effect. It was natural. If you give a business m:: 
a cigar he thanks you for it, but it doesn’t make 1 
slightest difference in the business deal you are p 
ting over with him. But if 


you borrow some to 
bacco from a farmer or loan him some, and do it in 
a way that makes him feel you are right on an equal 
ity with him, it is like the pass word of a fraternal 
organization. If he thinks it is genuine he will stick 
by you to the end of the chapter. He won’t prospect 


around among other dealers. You are his dealer, an 
he would no more think of leaving you, unless you 
make a break and get him to thinking you are stuck 
up, than he would think of leaving his wife. This 
one dealer got and held the country trade by show 
ing the farmers that he considered himself one of 
them, and he held it for years.’’ 

This statement was interesting to me, for it tallied 
with my own experience while I was still a farmer. 
Farmers are no fools, as any merchant who has dealt 
with them can testify. They have some slants that 
can be taken advantage of to a limited degree, but 
a retailer who expects to slop over to his farme: 
customers and then poke fun at them behind thei: 
backs has a bad bump coming. Neither are farmers 
rubes who have to be attracted by bed grammar anid 
slouchiness. If the dealer Mr. Arnold spoke about 
I don’t know who he is—got the confidence of the 
farmers it was by the genuineness of his behavior 
and not by making a show of swapping tobacco. | 
know two merchants in my home town. One went 
after the farmers’ trade with a slapstick, hy’r’ye- 
Bill? manner that he put on for purely business rea 
The other dressed elegantly, used pure English, 
and greeted his customers simply and pleasantly. But 
he liked the country people and we could feel the gen- 
uineness in his manner. He has a solid and enduring 
business among the farmers, while the first fellow, 
after the first few months, lost out entirely. He 
didn’t like or understand his country customers and 
apparently made no effort to do so. His veneer of 
cordiality scratched through as easily as the panel of 
a mail-order bed. 


sons, 


The Fallacy of Swollen Profits. 


‘*We have little mail-order competition in Cedar 
Rapids,’’ Mr. Arnold said. ‘‘ Naturally we have our 
troubles from unfair competition, but only a compara- 
tively small percent is caused by the coming in of 
catalog stuff. That difficulty belongs as a general 
thing in the small towns, and the dealers there have 
themselves to thank for it almost entirely. They are 
not business men and don’t seem to be able to learn 
business methods even under the press of circum 
stances. A country town will have the business di 
vided up among so many little yards that there is 
hardly anything left to each one. They have to live, 
so they charge a percentage of profit that is nothing 
short of scandalous. A dealer will work two hours 
a day and sit around eight. Now if a man can make 
a living by working two hours a day it is a fore 
gone conclusion that he will have to charge a high 
rate for that time. 

‘*T have been in yards and seen their quotations 
where the profit amounted to 40 or 50 percent. This 
was not on isolated items not often called for; it 
represented the general run of stock stuff. A profit 
of that size is not right. If those men had to take 
the margin that we take they would starve to death 
in a year or two. When farmers are being charged 
such a price as that they are not to be blamed for 
going out of town. You can’t make a_ legitimate 
claim for a man’s business except on price. It is per- 
missible to include in what you are selling him the 
service you give and the upbuilding of the town that 
will come back to him in the increased value of his 
property or in the increased advantages that are 
made possible. But if you go beyond this you are 
not talking business, you are asking him for charity. 
What are vou going to say to a man who buys from 
a catalog house when you are charging him an in- 
crease of 50 pereent over wholesale prices? You 
can’t very well call your talk business talk. Mail 
order men say gtheir business is still in its beginning 
—that they have barely seratched the surface. The 
place where they have always got the bulk of their 
trade and where they will continue to get it is im 
the territory supplied normally by small towns. The 
answer to this is business methods. These merchants will 
have to get together and consolidate, or the catalogs will 
put them out of business. ’’ ‘ 
All of which is put down to stand on its own merit, 
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One suggestion is that the little fellows make up part 
of their loss because of littleness, by small percent- 
age of operating cost. I know of little yards that 
operate at a cost of 6 percent, which is a saving of 
about 10 percent over an efficiently administered city 
yar |. The thing we are as sorry about as anything 
in ‘iis Connection is that the whole country side has 
to -uffer when small merchants can’t make the riffle. 
If | were merely a question of the merchant’s sink- 
ing or sWimming it would be serious enough; but 
when he can’t serve the wants of his customers they 
are compelled to resort to a kind of buying that is 
bad for their own interests. A merchant’s customers 
ha.« as direct an interest in his having trade enough 
to -ugage all his time and to insure him a living wage 
at « low operating cost as he himself has. When all 
is said, @ merchant ought to feel as responsible to 
the publie as though he were a public officer. But 
all this will follow in due course. What we want is 
for the merchant in the little town—and the big one, 
tov -to have his eye out for effective store keeping 
for his own greatest profit. If he honestly goes after 
that he will deal fairly with his customers, and that 
is all the celestial recorder could ask. 


Compensation in Panic Time. 


Collections are a little slow,’’ Mr. Arnold re 
marked, ‘and that reminds me of an interesting oc 
During the panie of 1907 the banks here 
were not issuing any money, but money could be 
transferred from one account to another by check. 
Nothing could be taken out of the bank. A _ great 


currence, 


many of the people who owed us money had ac 
counts in the savings banks that were drawing in 
terest. In ordinary times they would let us wait for 
our money while theirs was drawing interest. Sut 


there was a general feeling that the banks might not 
be secure, so every fellow with a bank aecount sacri 
ficed the interest and paid ap what he owed by check. 
He figured that if the bank failed the loss would be 
ours, and his debt to us would be paid. While the 


par was on we made the best collections I can re 
member about since I have been selling lumber in 
Cedar Rapids. ’’ 


All of which is illuminating. But the chances are 
that unless a bank had a very bad reputation the 
average dealer would be willing to take a chance on 
its going under if he could have his creditors come 
across. It was pretty fair common sense on the part 
of the customers, too. If they felt uneasy about their 
bank, and if the dealer was willing to take a chance 
on it, the wise thing to do would be to get out from 
inder, even as you and I. 


A Whale of a Shed. 


The big shed figures up in cubie contents to hold 
four and a half million feet of lumber, but, as is al 
ways the case, it does not hold that much actual 
lumber. I have yet to see a shed piled full. In fact, 
with the different lengths of lumber that are carried 
in a yard with a general trade it is not possible to 
pile the bins full. The shed is 24 feet high on the 
sides, and the bins are enormous affairs. Commonly 
ubout 2,500,000 feet is carried in stock, and this was ap 
proximately the amount in the shed at the time of 
my visit. Mr. Arnold was getting ready for invoicing, 
so probably the stock was a little lower than usual. 

Mr. Arnold has a near neighbor who competes with 
lim in the sales of forest products. This is the Linn 
County Lumber & Coal Company. The manager of 
this concern, when I dropped into his office, said that 
he had enjoyed the best vear’s business during 1914 
of his experience. 

“This is no matter of guesswork,’’ he remarked 
When I expressed satisfaction at the good showing his 
yard had made. ‘‘It is a matter of record and of com 
parative sales. We get a pretty good amount of 
country business, for there is a good lot of farmers 
around the town. But the small surrounding towns 
yet even more of this trade than we do. I can re 
member when the farmers around Norway, 15 miles 
from here, used to haul all their lumber from the 
Cedar Rapids yards. I have sold a good many house 
bills that have gone over there.’’ 


A Phase of Silo Trade. 


‘‘ Do the farmers around here buy silos?’’ I asked. 

‘“\Ve have not sold silo stock to any extent,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘for the reason that as yet the farmers 
have not felt the need of them. In places silos sell 
themselves after the farmers have found out how they 
will save feed and earry stock over winter or through 
a dry spell, but in Iowa there is such an abundance 


of forage crops and of grass that there isn’t so very 
much need of canning fodder. In an ordinary winter 
stock will stay on grass until in December and often 


until the first of the year, and it can be turned out 
ol crass again in the middle of April or the first of 
May. For these winter months there are large quan 
titics of hay and corn stalks and shock fodder, and 
the farmers have always gotten along easily on this 
fee, So it is not going to be easy to introduce the 
silo.’? 


\! 


iybe not, taking the whole State into considera 


tio But while the State of Iowa produced more 
cory during 1914 than during 1918 there were some 
parts where dry weather at the wrong time cut the 


Yiell heavily. A large number of the farmers in 
those parts, with the claims of the silo men loud 
in their ears, will think long thoughts this winter 
about the fodder cans that are guaranteed to save 
av make edible all of a corn crop that does not 
pronise a heavy yield of ear corn. In those places 
where the dry weather took toll it ought. to be easy 























“After the farmers’ trade with a slapstick.” 


to sell the big feed conservors. This is something for 
the dealer in central Iowa to think over if he wants 
to take on a sideline for the purpose of injecting 
fresh pep into his business, 


Preparing for the Spring Rush. 


In the office of Limbach & Jeffrey I found the 
presiding functionary busily signing checks. Perhaps 
this gave him a momentarily clouded outlook upon 
life; at least he pulled a sad look and said sales were 
slow. Then he remembered that it was the time of 
year for sales to be slow, so he chirked up and said 
he had set his mind on a rush of business as soon as 
the building season broke in the spring and that he 
expected the rush to last until the close of the sea- 
son in the winter. In the office of Fay Bros. & Co. 
the same thing was told me. Such unanimous opinion 
must be based on good evidence, and apparently Cedar 
Rapids is destined to do remarkable things during 
the coming months, 

The Cedar Rapids yards are strong for advertising 
in one form or another. In these days of the full 
flower of the public press any reference to advertising 
is supposed to mean newspaper advertising, and, to 
be sure, that is one of the best forms. But it is not 
the only one. The Hawkeye yard, for example, ad- 
vertises largely by means of the sign painter’s art. 
Besides its big sign, mentioned last week, that in- 
forms the person coming across the river bridge that 
the Hawkeye outfit is the best lumber yard by a dam 
site in town, it has other signs concerning the cleanness 
of its coal and so on. The big truck has lettering all 
over its available surface setting forth the virtues and 
desirable qualities of the stuff that it will deliver when 
suitably provoked. 


Advertising Intelligently. 


This matter of advertising reminds me of a casual 
talk I had with a lawyer last night. He is an old 
friend of mine and eame up to my room in the hotel 
and fogged up the atmosphere in true legal style the 
while we got all our adventures and mutual ac- 
quaintances recalled. He used to live in Pella, Iowa, 
and when we got around to lumber he mentioned one 
of the yards in that town, the Kuyper Lumber Com- 
pany. It happens that I have never been in Pella, 
but since my friend DeReus described the Kuyper 
plant to me I am eager to have an opportunity to see 
it. Pella, so I am told, is a Dutch settlement. It 
is hardly necessary to say that by this I mean it is 
settled by people from Holland. But I know a man 
who calls all the people born on the continent of 
Europe ‘‘Dutch,’’ and I know another who ealls all 
Europeans, Irish included, ‘‘Swedes.’? The Euro- 
pean war is likely to teach us some European geogra- 
phy, whether or not it makes any changes in the 
map. The Dutch people are hard working and thrifty 
and make among the best citizens which this country 

















“<‘He figured the loss would be ours.’”’ 


draws from overseas. 
town. 

The Kuyper yard, so my legal friend tells me, re- 
cently came by inheritance into the management of 
young Kuyper. His father had run a successful yard, 
but he made the greater part of his fortune in Cana- 
dian lands. The yard went along like most middle- 
sized retail plants, taking the trade that came along 
and being content with it. But the young fellow 
had some ideas of his own that he proceeded to put 
into execution when the chance offered. He began 
advertising in the papers and he still does it. He 
runs an ad story every week, and, while my friend 
did not know, I suspect some or all of them are 
those furnished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
These stories are read every week by most of the 
readers of the Pella paper. DeReus is in a position 
to know this, for he knows young Kuyper well and 
took particular pains while in the town to find out 
how his advertising campaign was coming on. 


They have made Pella a rich 


Sending Small Bait for Big Fish. 


The experience this young lumberman has had is a 
good answer to those people who believe advertising 
to be nothing but a tol of competition, and that the 
only new business it gets is business that it takes 
away from some other dealer. Kuyper specialized in 
boosting new building. He discovered places where 
lumber could be used to advantage and pointed them 
out. He has a little car and spends much time out 
in the country, where he knows most of the farmers 
personally. The results speak for themselves. Both 
the yards in Pella, his own and his competitor’s, have 
increased their business a great deal, and both yards 
are now well shedded. In DeReus’s opinion each is 
making much more money now than it did before 
young Kuyper started his building campaign, and it 
is an easy and safe guess that the people who have 
bought and paid for the lumber are not sorry. That 
is a need we human worms have as we crawl through 
this vale between the two unknowns; namely, some- 
body to tell us what we will be happiest in doing. 
I know of a man worth ten million dollars who said 
he believed he’d invest the whole amount in Govern- 
ment bonds and then sink the bonds in the middle 
of the Gulf of Mexico. That might be a pleasurable 
pastime; I am in no position to make a statement 
about it. But it goes to show that he has not found 
the thing that he could buy with his money that 
would give him satisfaction. Some of the rest of us, 
with less than ten millions handy, sometimes get 
along with some makeshift or other for no reason ex 
cept that we have not had the fact called to our at- 
tention, and we are most glad when some man, with 
his own profit in mind, shows us how we can make 
ourselves more comfortable or how we can get more 
satisfaction out of living by spending a little money. 
This is one of the chief reasons, as it appears to me, 
that justify the huge expenditures of money that go 
yearly into advertising. It is home missionary work. 

It will be along this line that country retailers will 
have to find their way if they are going to sweep 
back the mail order waves. Catalog men are creat- 
ing business by discovering to people through cata- 
logs the wants that the people themselves did not 
know they had. Much of this undiscovered business 
would go to local stores if the store keepers knew 
how to go after it. Working it out won’t be easy, 
but making any kind of a success is not easy. 


A Mail Order Variant. 


Lately I have been hearing the other side of the 
mail order controversy, the side of the man who buys. 
Those who think about the matter know that you 
can’t get past the proposition that a man has the 
right to buy where his money will get him the most. 
We who argue for the retailer claim that in counting 
what money gets it is not fair to leave out the good 
that comes to the buyer through the building up of 
the town, the increase in value of real estate, the 
advantages of better schools and so on. If these 
things and the privilege of credit and exchange of 
goods and the guaranties that go with them do not 
bring the total above the amount which the catalog 
houses will sell for the same money we have nothing 
more to say. There can be nothing more to say ex- 
cept that we are licked. But it takes a long time 
to explain this to the average farmer so that he can 
see it, and then he is likely to place his purchase be- 
cause of a pretty picture in the catalog or because he 
stumbled over a fence post while feeding the hogs 
or because of other equally pertinent reason. So, 
many of us have settled down to a red-hot, unrea- 
soned boosting of the buy-at-home propaganda as a 
civic duty, just as our political friends invoke the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln when 
they want Congress to put up a federal building in 
Podunk or when they are boosting Bill Jones for 
postmaster. This kind of commercial boosting is all 
right if we keep the rest of it in mind, the part we 
do not talk about. If buying at home is a civic duty 
then there is another obligation—the obligation of the 
retailers to keep their business up to snuff so that 
it will be to the advantage of their customers to buy 
at home. The man who lets his business slump down 
until it is necessary to charge a margin of 40 percent 
to make a living and then tells his neighbor he is a 
crook and an oppressor of widows and orphans if he 
sends to a catalog house for goods is right on a par 
with the burgle artist who charges the householder 
whose goods he is lifting with being no sport if the 
householder yells for the police. There are two sides 
to every question, as possibly you have been told be- 
fore. 
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GOVERNMENT SHIP PURCHASE BILL IS OPPOSED.’ 





Merchant Marine Committee of Chamber of Commerce of United States Recommends Organization of Federal] 
Shipping Board to Supervise Government Aid to Private Owners. 


Your committee, entrusted with the consideration of 
this great national issue, have most carefully studied its 
various phases, including legislation proposed in the 
past and now pending. We have also investigated the 
tatements of experts, the testimony secured by Con 
gress, and the evidence given at recent committee hear 
ings of the House. 

No question now confronting the nation is so neces 
sary to follow to a successful conclusion, none so essen- 
tial to our prosperity and benefit as a commercial power. 
and of such importance in our ultimate relationship with 
the outside world, as the upbuilding of an American 
merchant fleet. 

Our export and import trade has grown with tremen 
dous strides and will continue to expand rapidly. Our 
people demand that it should be safeguarded and no 
longer left to unknown vicissitudes and to shipping facili- 
ties certain to fail us in a world’s crisis. The European 
war has opened the eyes of the country to a full realiza 
tion of the unwisdom of past indifference and delay and 
the wish is universal that effective laws shall promptly 
be passed to remove this national peril. 

The objects sought to be accomplished are the estab 
lishment of mail, passenger and freight lines to foreign 
countries and our own dependencies, as well as the up- 
building of a general mercantile fleet, so as to overcome 
the disadvantages and loss under which we have labored 
in allowing the carrying of our merchandise to remain 
almost entirely in the hands of aliens. 

Your committee believe that through Government aid 
only can these necessary safeguards for our future com- 
mercial advancement be obtained. 

These results secured the American nation will be in 
a position to furnish quickly, and at small cost, the 
necessary transports, colliers, auxiliaries, repair ships 
ete. of every type, size and speed required by the Gov- 
ernment in ease of war or any other emergency. It will 
make possible a clearer relationship between the Army, 
the Navy and the merchant marine, which is so desirable 
for our national defense and which has proven so bene 
ficial to other countries. The committee also believe that 
it will enable the Government to avoid the now existing 


necessity of building at a great expense many vessels 
for such purposes and of maintaining them for long 
periods without benefit to the nation, 

Legislation extending Government aid to American 


shipping naturally carries with it an obligation on the 
part of owners to their vessels on proper com- 
pensation being paid to be utilized at the call of our 
national authorities. 


allow 


Foreign Governments Give Subsidies. 


The countries of the old world are keenly alive to 
the advantages of having the finest built and best 
equipped mail and passenger steamers to connect their 
with the world’s remote nations. They realize 
the immense importance of bringing the merchant and 
tourist to visit them. It means millions spent for their 
people’s benefit and millions more purchased by the for- 
eign buyers to sell in their home markets. These nations 
have not hesitated to pay large amounts yearly in build- 
ing bounties, mileage subsidies, mail subventions ete., 
recognizing the great advantage from a national and 
commercial standpoint, but we find no instance where a 
European Government has gone into shipping operations 
itself. 

The report of the Board of Trade of England, Com 
mercial Department, issued June, 1913, informs us that 
twenty-six countries grant bounties and subsidies in 
respect te shipbuilding, shipping and navigation. In 


shores 


1911 France paid 1,334,960 pounds ($6,474,556). Ger- 
many in 1900 paid 350,000 pounds ($1,697,500), be 
sides subventions to several of its great steamship 


jines in addition to special custom facilities and prefer 
ential railroad rates on export goods. Austria-Hungary 
n 1910 paid 820,291 pounds ($3,978,411.35). Italy in 
1912 paid 813,600 pounds 945,960), including con- 
struction and repair bounties. Japan in 1911 paid 
1,400,275 pounds ($6,791,525.75 Russia in 1912 paid 
755,016 pounds ($3,661,82 ’s expenditure 











7.60 England’s 
in 1913 is estimated at from 800,000 pounds to 1,000,000 
pounds ($3,880,000 to $4,850,000). The United States 
in 1913 paid approximately $1,212,500, of which amount 
the American Line between New York and Southampton 
received over half for carrying the mails under the pres- 
ent mail law. Probably fifty million dollars yearly is 
paid out by Europe alone for the encouragement of ship- 
ping, directly or indirectly. 

Your committee believe that it is the right of our 
citizens to own and operate our commercial fleets, and 
this privilege should not be taken away from them. 
They should enjoy the pride of again making the over 
sea world acquainted with our flag. Legislation enacted 
should be along these lines and accomplished at a mini 
mum of cost and a maximum of efficiency, rather than 
adopt experimental devices. 

-For years Congress, while fully realizing our necessi 
ties and promising relief, has failed to grant it, one 
measure after another having been taken up, considered 
ind dropped, or defeated. The present administration 
has laid aside all previous plans and boldly advocates 
Government purchase or construction and 
combined with Government operation, or the leasing to 
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private individuals or corporations of the tonnage 
secured, also asking the right to charter vessels and 
recharter them if desired. The reason given for this 
radical move is that our citizens, the Government claims, 
are not willing or able, under present conditions, to pro- 
vide capital for requisite tonnage and consequently Gov- 
ernment action is forced. Its views are embodied in 
what is known as the Alexander bill, now before Con 
H. R. 18666, introduced September 8, 1914, 
amended and reintroduced as Senate Bill 6856, December 
9, 1914. 

President Wilson in his recent address to Congress on 
December 8 has strongly indorsed the measure and urges 
that it shall be enacted into law. It is proposed to form 
a corporation with a capital of ten million dollars, to 
be increased to a larger amount if required, and thirty 
million dollars is appropriated for the purpose of pur 
chasing or building vessels. Transports or auxiliaries of 
the Navy and War Departments, if suitable for business 
purposes, may also he transferred to the corporation, 
including any steamers owned and operated by the 
Panama Railroad Company. 

Your committee are of the opinion that Government 
ownership, combined with operation, is unwise and advo 
cates its avoidance, which opinion also seems to be the 
veneral verdict of the business world. Our Government 
might better profit by the successful experience of others 
and not establish the precedent of even temporary ex 
perimental competition with its own citizens. 

Government operation is un-American, is likely to be 
more extravagant and expensive than private control and 
will seriously interfere with individual initiative and 
retards the enterprise of our citizens. 

The alien lines now operating would be forced into 
competition with our Government, or joint codperation 
would have to be ertered into, or acquiesced in, if uni 
formity of rates was established; an action which 
might lead to undesirable complications. If the Gov 
ernment operated vessels of considerable speed, and 
rate competition was severe the lower speed steamers 
of the alien lines would make money, while the Gov 
ernment line would lose heavily. 

The Alexander Bill also states: ‘‘ The pur 
chased or constructed by the United States through the 
Shipping Board, with the approval of the President of 
the United States, shall be of a type as far as the com 
mercial requirements of the foreign trade of the 
United States may permit, suitable for use as Naval 
auxiliaries in the Naval establishment of the United 
States. ’’ ee 

Special construction is expensive, and while speed is 
desirable for mail carriers, vessels of high speed cannot 
compete at equal rates with vessels of low speed. We 
must have the proper tools to do a certain class of 
work, based on the work itself. If forced to take tools 
unsuitable, no contractor will care for the contract, 
and so it would be with passenger and freight lines. 
Men of experience versed in shipping matters would 
wish to secure their own steamers adaptable to the 
purpose contemplated. The speed of most vessels run- 
ning on alien lines to China, Japan, India, Australia, 
Africa, New Zealand and the East generally does not 
exceed 914 to 10% knots on the average, and the same 
condition applies to the South American lines, with the 
exception of a few vessels of a higher type that are 
now being operated. 

Thirty millions of dollars, a large amount as it is, 
would only secure a small number of steamers, a mere 
bagatelle in comparison with immediate national re- 
quirements, and while experiments are being tried with 
these we may be put back several critical years in 
making full provision for our necessities. On the other 
hand, if the vessels are contracted for, even in part, 
it may mean serious delay in establishing contemplated 
oversea lines. 

The great problem of your committee is to determine 
if our desires can be realized in a better way than by 
the Government program, as we fully appreciate that 
a policy should not be disapproved unless such dis- 
approval is based on good ground, and also accom- 
panied by suggestions and feasible plans to accom- 
plish better and more economically the purposes de- 
sired, so as to appeal to public sentiment and to Con- 
gress. 

We are unwilling to accept the principles of the 
Alexander bill and suggest the following plan which, 
we confidently believe, will stimulate private initiative 
and enterprise and result in the reasonably prompt 
creation of a large and efficient American Merchant 

Marine: 


gress, 


vessels 


A Federal Shipping Board. 


The Government to create a permanent Federal 
Shipping Board composed of five persons of recognized 
ability and experience in marine transportation. 

This Board to be appointed hy the President and to 
he strictly non-partisan. 

The primary purpose of the Federal Shipping Board 
to be to encourage the establishment and successful 
operation of an American Merchant Marine. 

As an important factor in this problem the Board 
should make a thorough investigation of our present 
seriously defective navigation laws and recommend to 
Congress such revision as it may deem essential or de 
sirable. 

The Board to have full jurisdiction—under the law— 


in all matters pertaining to oversea transportatioi 

Subject to such restrictions as Congress may in:joge 
the Federal Shipping Board to have authority to loan 
for a period of 7 years to persons or corporatio:s of 
satisfactorily demonstrated ability, who desire t. ep. 
gage in oversea transportation—preferably on routes 
between the United States and foreign ports to |} ap- 
proved by the Board—such percentage of the co-t of 
building or purchasing ships as will afford a safe mar. 
gin upon the investment. 

Such loans to be made at a fair rate of interesi, the 
time of loan to be fixed by the Board, and to he ge. 
cured by a first mortgage bond upon the ship or ships 
with provisions for amortization. 


A Marine Development Company. 

To provide the necessary funds, a Marine De ‘lop. 
ment Company with a capital of thirty million dollars 
($30,000,000) to be incorporated; the entire capital 
stock to be subscribed for by the United States and 
held in trust by the Federal Shipping Board for the 
purposes hereinbefore set forth; said thirty million 
dollars ($30,000,000) appropriated from the National 
Treasury, to constitute the maximum obligation of the 
\nited States in connection with this undertaking, 


Guarantee and Sale of Bonds. 

The bonds, taken as hereinbefore set forth, to be 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Marine 
Development Company and offered for sale to the 
public upon a slightly lower interest-yielding hasis 
than that paid by the borrower; the accruing profit to 
provide for the expenses of the Federal Shipping Board 
and of the Marine Development Company, any surplus 
to be applied to a sinking or contingent fund. 

The proceeds of all sales of bonds to be similarly 
reinvested at the discretion of the Board during period 
named. 

Under the proposed plan funds essential for legiti 
mate shipping operations can be obtained, and the 
oversea mail and freight lines advoeated can be 
quickly built up, if supplemented by direet Govern 
ment aid for service rendered to overcome the extra 
operating disabilities to which our vessels are subject. 

We question whether the American people are so 
strongly opposed as is claimed to the payment of rea 
sonable subventions, which many think is the simplest, 
and probably the most inexpensive, method to estab 
lish mail lines to South America and elsewhere. Under 
this plan no responsibility rests with the Government, 
contracts are made and bonds are given to faithfully 
fulfill obligations entered into, and the cost is defined 
and limited. 

As an alternate proposition the existing ocean mail 
act can be amended to provide a_ justifiable and fair 
remuneration. 

The present ocean mail law which is administered by 
the Post Office Department places the speed of vessels 
on so high a basis in class 1, namely 20 knots, that 
practically no lines have been able to conform to these 
requirements, as the cost of construction and the speed 
demanded make the operating expense of such vessels 
entirely too high. We would suggest that the speed be 
reduced to 16 knots on first-class ships and on second- 
class vessels where the law now calls for 16 knots, that 
the speed be reduced to 12 knots, adequate compensation 
being allowed to establish lines desired. 

Alien vessels used to establish oversea lines should be 
replaced at agreed intervals by American built steamers 
of such construction and speed as will meet future reason 
able naval requirements, so that the lines established 
would ultimately operate only vessels built in our own 
shipyards, thus aiding this great industry now languish 
ing for want of work. 

The ocean lanes are no longer free, trade routes being 
laid out with as much precision as our great railroad 
trunk lines, and traversed with almost the same regu 
larity. The line or lines operating are as jealous of 
their field of influence, and resent intruders with as much 
spirit, as do our corporations controlling inland means 
of communication. Hundreds of agreements or combina- 
tions exist for protection and to exclude newcomers, 
profits or losszs are pooled, the number of yearly sailings 
by each line is apportioned and ports of discharge 
assigned. 

Representatives of alien steamship lines meet in Lon- 
don, Hamburg or elsewhere, and establish rates at which 
American goods are carried to all parts of the world. 
By mutual agreement they can practically debar us at 
any time from being able to compete with the exporters 
of other nations. The freights charged are frequentl) 
excessive, and the danger and humiliation of such 4 
position must appeal strongly to our people. If rates 
are to be agreed upon, it is certainly much more to ow! 
interest to have the schedule arranged here, or at least 
we should be in a position to have a determining 
in their fixing. 

Our railroad experiences have taught us the unwisdom 
of allowing complete liberty in these matters, and that 
when competition is destroyed, abuses will follow. Then 
with equal certainty must reasonable legislative regula 
tions eventuate, so that absolute fairness to all will be 
assured, with equal privileges and equal rates, thus p!a' 
ing shippers large and small on an equality. 

Legislation is pending providing for the supervision 
of ocean freight rates, the filing of schedules and agree 
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nents between different lines, granting the right of ship- 
ors to apply for rate reductions and to correct abuses, 
calling for a proper system to secure payment of just 
claims, abolishing deferred rebates and unjust diserimi- 
nitions against shippers, requiring that concessions 
uted in advance contracts must apply to all, and deal 
v with the correction and regulation of shipping matters 
r public protection. Your committee are heartily in 
vor of such legislation, with all such matters placed 
, charge of the Federal Shipping Board. 
loreign owners or corporations coming to our shores 
io establish permanent oversea lines, opening offices, ad- 
rtising regular sailings and enjoying our protection and 
spitality, should be as much bound by our laws as do 
estie corporations. Insurance companies from abroad 
shing to do business here must take out State licenses 
d deposit securities to protect policy holders, Similar 
otection, by reason of the vastness of our commercial 
terest, should be extended to our foreign business. We 
erefore advocate that all individuals, firms, companies or 
orporations, foreign or domestic, running regular foreign 
ues should be compelled to take out a Federal license 
» operate. Such action would greatly facilitate and 
mplify the work of the proposed Federal Board, ena 
ling it to control and readily regulate oversea traffic. 
Your committee have not made any definite recom 
endations regarding the upbuilding of our shipyards, 
clieving that if policies suggested are carried out, in 
hole or part, it will undoubtedly result in the advance 
ent of the prosperity of this industry, Which it should 
our duty strongly to encourage. The present higher 
st of building in Europe, a condition created by the 
ar, may also lead to the building of vessels in the United 


states, 


The belief is widespread, and experts sity is well 
founded, that our navigation Jaws in many particulars 
eigh heavily on our shipping, placing us at a disad 
intage, specially in the building up of a general mer 
int marine. This matter should be thoroughly in 
estigated by the Federal Shipping Board, and a prope: 
ision accomplished through congressional action. We 
rer to the very strict regulation of American citizenship 
ir Officers and crew, the obligation to employ more men 
deck and in the engine room than are carried on for 
yn ships, various requirements which add to the expense 
operation, proper modification of our basis of meas 
rement to reach an international standard, and various 
regulations regarding constructions, ete. 

The important question of securing American citizens 

command and officer our fleets, including the provid 

gy of competent men for the engineering department, 
s a national necessity. The training of young men as 
seamen is essential, and the large number yearly dis 
charged from our navy, after receiving a valuable train 
ng, might be encouraged to go into the merchant marine, 
id if paid a yearly retainer perhaps could be induced 
to join a Government Naval Reserve. Freight steam 
ships engaged in foreign trade not operating in mail 
lines, but built under naval designs and carrying appren 
tices pledged to Government service, might also well be 
paid proper compensation. We advocate that the Federal 
Shipping Board shall be given authority and_ sufficient 
funds to earry out these purposes, 

No nation with an extended area bordering on the seas 
should fail to provide tonnage requisite to carry a large 
proportion of its commerce. Had the European nations 
now at war been about equally divided in naval strength 
und commercial fleets, practically the entire merchant 
marine of the world would have been forced to run to 
cover. Our export trade would have been paralyzed, 
which would have meant an appalling loss to the Amer 
can people, no matter in what line of business they 
vere operating. 

No one nation should control the ocean any more than 
one power should dominate the land. For the world’s 
yood there should be an equal and fair division of the 
carrying trade between the great countries. 

These lessons should make us realize our responsibili 
ties and the risk of going on under old conditions should 
not for a moment be tolerated. Smal! considerations, 
iarrowness of opinion, sectional and partisan feeling 
hould be swept aside. No sacrifice is too great to secure 
ur future maritime independence. 

Legislation of a national character which reaches and 
benefits the greatest number of our people is wise legis 
lation, and we believe that past prejudice against Govern 
nent compensation to shipping, on the theory that it is 
lass legislation, has now passed away. Any one who 

ill study the manifest of a ship leaving an American 
port loaded with a miscellaneous cargo must admit the 
rar-reaching advantages to all sections of the country. 
lhe farmer, the grower of cotton and grain, the raiser 
if cattle, the producer of fruit, the operator of the mines, 
ihe packer of canned goods, and the manufacturer of 
ardware, machinery and agricultural implements are all 
epresented. It will show flour, wheat, oats, corn meal 
ind cereals, corned beef, canned goods and salmon packed 
u the far West, oil, rosin, turpentine and Jumber coming 
‘rom the South, carriageware, woodenware and agricul- 
iral machinery from the East and middle States, beside 
1] classes of manufactured goods and machinery too 
umerous to mention, 


SUMMARY. 


Ist. Your committee consider that, owing to the 
orld’s shipping conditions, Government aid is absolutely 
ssential to upbuild our Merchant Marine and we recom 
uend it be freely and adequately given. 

2nd. We believe the proposed Government plan of 
urchase or construction, even if operation is avoided by 
hartering to private persons, is wrong in principle and 
inwise if the result sought can be secured by private 
nitiative supplemented by reasonable Government aid. 

3rd. The success of other nations in giving direct aid 
0 establish oversea mail and freight lines should not be 


disregarded, unless we are satisfied equally successful 
results can be accomplished by better, cheaper and more 
efficient methods. 

4th. We advocate the formation of a Federal Ship 
ping Board and a Marine Development Company as out 
lined, the company to advance funds to buyers or build 
ers of steamers and the board to supervise our ship- 
ping, with full authority to handle all matters pertain- 
ing to our oversea transportation. 

5th. We strongly recommend that Government license 
to operate shall be taken out by all lines, domestic or 
foreign, engaged in shipping between ports of the United 
States and other countries. 

6th. We recommend amending the law for mail ear- 
rying purposes, the speed of first and second-class steam 
ers being lowered and adequate compensation provided. 

Your committee believe that the entire country is now 
aroused and that they desire this great national ques- 
tion settled by prompt Government action to restore our 
maritime power. This stain on our national escutcheon, 


this menace to our commercial advancement and pros- 
perity, this danger to oyr nation’s greatness and source 
of weakness in case of war, this cause of irritation and 
loss of pride to every man that loves his country, this 
almost unexplainable position, by reason of our unparal 
leled success in other directions, should be swept aside so 
that no longer shall our national progress be retarded. 
Our people wish to see the Stars and Stripes again’ fly 
proudly on every ocean and in every port, and the right 
of our merchants to control our export and import com 
merce again realized for the protection of American in 
dustries. Until this comes about our people will not rest 
content, nor should they, if we still possess that national 
pride left to us as a proud heritage by our forefathers. 

WILLIAM Harris Dovenas, Chairman. 

JOHN A, PENTON. 

Lupwic NISSEN. 

BERNARD J. ROTHWELL, 

H. A. BLAck. 

THomAS L. Stirv. 


MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES FOR “FIRE PREVENTION”. 


Codes and Ordinances Framed to Eliminate- Wood Construction and Shingle Roofs — 
More Conciliatory Attitude Observable in Some Sections. 


WOODEN SHINGLES TO BE ELIMINATED. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 1—A new building code for 
Shreveport, which is in course of preparation but may 
not be offered for several months yet, will likely con 
tain a section looking to the adoption of regulations 
requiring that all new building roofs in the city be built 
of ‘‘fireproof’’ materials. At present the fireproof roof 
section covers only about one-third the area of Shreve 
port, but the district has been gradually expanded, and 
some of the authorities are now working towards a city 
wide ‘‘fireproof roof’’ district, providing that all new 
roofs must be of some material other than shingles. 

The building inspector has recently issued a notice 
to a number of property owners, calling their attention 
to the fact that they have replaced shingle roofs during 
the last year with the ‘‘ fireproof roofs,’’ and, therefore, 
are entitled to reduced insurance rates. He says the 
law provides that the rate shall be lowered at least 15 
percent after this change, and only a few have so far 
applied for the reduction. This is being used as an 
argument in favor of the so-called ‘‘ fireproof roofs.’’ 





AN AUTHORITY ON FIRE-RESISTING QUALITIES 
OF WOOD. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 1—Wooden buildings under 
favorable conditions are more fire-resistant than brick 
buildings with slate roofs, in the opinion of Attorney 
Parker D. Morris, of the Harvard Improvement Associa- 
tion. Mr. Morris, who is also vice president of the 
United Improvement Associations, has a good many 
builders among his clients and is rated a pretty good 
authority on the subject. 

The difficulty builders have found in getting money 
to finance their operations is not the only thing that has 
retarded their operations, he says, as the ‘‘fire scare bug 
aboo’’ has held back the prosperity 6f the community, 
also. 

In an interview given the ‘‘ Build Now’’ 
Boston Post Mr. 
things: 


editor of the 
Morris says among other interesting 


This fire scare bugaboo has held back building operations 
some. It makes me laugh. You notice that the big fires, 
Chelsea, Salem and Roxbury, have been stopped as soon as they 
got outside the brick and stone building areas. It is possible 
to wet down the wooden buildings and soak them, but you 
can't do that to a building with a slate roof and brick walls. 
In a fire of extreme heat the slate cracks and the heat gets 
right into the inside of the buildings and can’t be stopped, but 
wooden buildings absorb ithe water and afford considerable 
resistance to fire. 

Willard D. Woodbury, of the Woodbury & Leighton 
Company, one of the big contracting firms of the East, 
says there is no doubt in the minds of himself and his 
associates that the ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign will solve 
the question of the unemployed as well as put business 
on a firm basis. Said he: 

With the coéperation of the banks and the assurances of t'« 
optimistic, there should be no hesitation by real estate people 
und private owners to take advantage of ‘the low prices in 
building materials and the abundance of skilled labor that is 
available. kine - 

There are several large building projects in abeyance that 
could and should be carried out, such as_ the appraisers’ 
stores, immigration station, Commonwealth pier No. 1 in East 
soston, the dry dock in South Boston, the new Federal Build 
ing etc. These contracts could be executed now to advantage, 


and if the State and Federal Governments would adopt the 


“Build Now’ slogan with the zest that the city of Boston. 
with the coéperation of Mayor Curley, has, it would relieve 
conditions to a great extent. 





SEEK CREATION OF STATE BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Legislation to provide ‘for 
the creation of a State building department to enforce 
a new set of building laws to apply uniformly to all 
sections of this commonwealth is contained in the report 
tiled Monday with the legislature by the State building 
law commission. This commission was authorized and 
appointed by Governor Foss nearly two years ago. 

The proposed law would extend to the entire State 
the provisions of the metropolitan fire hazard law which 
brought Fire Hazard Commissioner John J. O’Keefe into 
power and gave him the requisite authority to start his 
famous anti-wooden shingle crusade that is now agitat 
ing builders, property owners and lumbermen of Greater 
Boston. It would make the present fire hazard com- 





missioner and his force one of the departments of the 
new State building department. It also provides that 
the present building inspection department of the Massa 
chusetts district police, with its head, the deputy now 
in charge, shall be another branch of the proposed new 
State department. About these two present departments 
the commission would form the new and larger depart 
ment. 

The bill provides that the new State department 
shall always interpret, explain or instruct local officials 
or others on the building jaws. The State department 
shall have the power to interfere, it is provided, with 
the doings of local departments if there be any ‘‘ ineffi 
ciency.’’ 

The law contemplates the continuation of the present 
local building inspection forces. 

The main scheme of the proposed new building law 
revolves around four building districts, which are care 
fully defined but not established. District one contains 
fire resistive buildings only. District two contains build 
ings less strictly fire resistive, comparing closely, it is 
said, with Boston’s present first class fire district as well 
as with the similar fire districts of many other cities. 
District three contains buildings more or less protected, 
covering closely built-up suburbs and comparing nearly 
to the part of Boston lying outside its first class fire 
district. District four is a distinctly sparsely settled 
district where less stringent regulations are obviously 
reasonable. 

All cities and towns must conform to this system of 
districting, it is provided, but this is explained as not 
burdensome because where districts or fire limits are 
established they are simply renamed and the provisions 
are not much at variance with present practice. 





OPPOSE FIRE LIMIT EXTENSION. 

CanTON, OHIO, Feb. 1—Lumber dealers of this city 
do not favor the ordinance extending the fire limits, 
which is now pending in the city council. A letter re 
ceived from a number of dealers suggested that property 
owners in the outlying districts did not know the pur 
pose of the petition which they signed. The lumber 
dealers do not oppose the fire limit being extended to 
business districts. 





PETITION FOR REHEARING ON ANTI-SHINGLE 
ORDINANCE. 

NEWTON, MaAss., Feb. 2.—It is beginning to look now 
as if the people of Newton themselves would be given 
an opportunity to say whether or not they shall be for 
bidden to use wooden shingles on the roofs of thei: 
homes. <A petition signed by seventy of the wealthiest 
and most influential citizens of Newton was presented 
to the board of aldermen last evening as the result of 
the popular demand for a real public hearing on the sub 
ject of wooden shingles. It is requested that the anti 
wooden shingle ordinance which was jammed through 
by the board of aldermen a few weeks ago without giving 
property owners a chance to be heard shall be revoked 
and that a properly advertised hearing shall be held at 
an early date. 

One of the leaders in circulating the petition was 
Secretary Louis M. Pratt, of the Davenport, Peters Com 
pany, a leading wholesale lumber firm of Boston. Many 
hundred names might have been secured for the petition, 
but it was deemed best to make it a matter of quality 
rather than quantity, on the advice of a member of the 
board of aldermen who is said to feel now that the hasty 
action taken on the anti-wooden shingle measure was a 
mistake. 

Among the names on the petition appear those of an 
ex-mayor, an ex-alderman, prominent real estate men 
and most of the richest property owners living in Newton. 

A committee of aldermen now has the petition under 
consideration and it is expected they will make a report 
and that definite action will be taken at the next meeting 


on February 15. 





~ — 


Or 2,000,000 sheep annually grazed in Utah, more 
than a million are on the national forests, or, including 
lambs which are fattening for market on the forest 
ranges, over a million and three-quarters. 
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THE RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGE. 


Railroads and Lumber Company Disagree as to Rights 
Shippers May Claim. 


{By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—In the brief of the 
Powell-Myers Lumber Company in its case before the 
commission against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
and others the chief point of contention hinges upon 
the rights of shippers under the reconsignment privileges 
granted by the carriers. Attorneys for the lumber com 
pany contend as follows: 

It is cuStomary in the wholesale lumber business to place 
orders with the various mill men and consign the cars to 
different points ved reconsignment; this with the desire on 
the part of the shipper to conceal the identity of the manu 
ee from the customer and also to conceal from the 

manufacturer the name and location of the consumer. All 
this in order that the wholesaler may protect his trade both 
in buying and selling and not permit the manufacturer and 
ultimate consumer to get in touch with each other 





The reply of the carriers to this contention is a gen- 
eral attack upon the wholesalers and jobbers and to 
declare that the reconsignment privileges are not granted 
for the purpose set forth in complainants’ brief. In its 
brief the defendant railroad says: 

There certainly is no legislative enactment nor any rule 
of common law which places upon the railroad the burden 
of conducting the lumber business. There are times when 
reconsignment is a necessity and this has been recognized 
by the defendant by providing that under certain circum 
stances when the reconsignment results from conditions be 
yond the control of the shipper, reconsignment on the basis 
of the through rate will be et Mar shed free. 

When reconsignment is accomplished for the express pur 
pose of concealing the identity of the manufacturer from th« 
customer and concealing the name and location of the con 
sumer, the freight claim agent, the telegraph operator, the 
several junction point agents along the route of the shipment 
all are acting as the agents of the lumber dealers for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing a commercial service and not a trans 
portation service. That it would be an imposition on the 
southern carriers to compel them to engage in this practice 
is evident: it would be much fairer to compel them to au- 
thorize their agents at destinations to act as the agents and 
representatives for the dealers in order to keep the shipper 
and ultimate consumer in ignorance of one another, than to 
order them to perform the same service in a much more 
laborious and expensive manner under the guise of a recon- 
signing privilege. 

In making an argument against the jobbers, the brief 
says: 
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RATE COMPLAINTS AND ORDERS. 


Lumber Shippers Demand Reparation—Commission 
Suspends Tariffs Advancing Mississippi River Rates. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The Headley Lumber 
Company, of Lexington, Ky., has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Comme ree Commission against the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad and the Illinois Cen 
tral, asking reparation on account of alleged over 
charges on a number of shipments of lumber from Tyler 
town and Lexie, Miss., and Clifton, Irving Spur and 
Abita Springs, La., to points in Indiana, Ohio and 
West Virginia. It is alleged that charges were collected 
on the basis of the combination rates, while there was 
in existence at the time the shipments moved joint 
through rates ranging from 7 to 10 cents per 100 
pounds lower that should have been applied. 

A complaint has been filed with the commission by 
A. 8. Pierce, of Rhinelander, Wis., against the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad and others objecting to 
rates of 11 cents and 12 cents on lumber to Chicago and 
Englewood from Rhinelander and Odanah, Wis. The 
rate from Ashland, the petition alleges, is 10 cents and 
Rhinelander and Odanah are intermediate points between 
Ashland and Chicago, consequently it is alleged the rates 
charged are in violation of the fourth section of the 
act to regulate commerce. Reparation is asked for on 
about 2,000,000 pounds. The J. S. Stearns Lumber 
Company, of Odanah, has filed a similar complaint 
against the same railroad. 

Complaint has been filed with the commission by the 
Bradley Timber & Supply Company, of Duluth, against 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul objecting to a 
charge of 15 cents per 100 pounds on a shipment of lum- 
ber from Weirgor, Wis., to Chicago, which is alleged 
to be an unlawful rate because the Soo line had a pub- 
lished tariff of 1114 cents for the same haul. Repara- 
tion is asked for. 

The commission has suspended until June 1, 1915, the 
proposed tariffs to become effective February 1 which 
would increase the proportional class and commodity 
rates from and to Mississippi River crossings. The 
commission has this matter under investigation. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company, of Idaho, has filed a 
brief with the commission in the case brought by the 


Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association against 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and others, 
in which the Atlas Lumber Company is also an inter- 
venor. The Blackwell company protests that it would 
be just as reasonable for the Spokane district to con- 


tend for the Eastern Montana rate as for the complain- 
ants in the present case to be given the same rates as 
Spokane. The brief says: 

While lumbering mills and sellers are desirous of having 
access to all reasonable markets, this intervenor insists that 
the real purpose in this case is not that of securing additional 
markets for castern Oregon mills but some other ulterior pur- 
pose which is not disclosed by the evidence in this case. To 

grant the petition in this case or to enforce joint rates to all 

consuming territory served by the northern lines would be 
to disturb industrial conditions that have long existed with- 
out showing any reason therefor. There is no evidence in 
this case that the consuming territory is anywise interested 
in having further competition, which is now sharp and almost 
ruinous in the consuming territory so far as the supplying 
manufacturers are concerned. 

The commission has authorized the Northern Pacific 
Railway and interested connections to continue rates on 
lumber and other forest products from the points shown 
in Northern Pacifie tariff No. 4122 and subsequent issues 
thereof to competitive points in Idaho, shown in said 
tariff, the same as the rates concurrently in effect on 
like traffic from and to the same points via the more 
direct lines in those instances where the mileage via the 
line of the Northern Pacifie through Paradise and St. 
Regis, Mont., and the destinations in question is not 
less than 15 percent longer than the mileage via the 
direct routes between the same points, and to main 
tain higher rates to intermediate points. All other re 
lief applied for in the petition of the carrier is denied. 


_ 


LUMBER RATE HEARING CLOSED. 


Testimony Concluded and Oral Arguments Will Be 
Heard in April at Washington. 








St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—Witnesses on Friday in the 
hearing involving rates on lumber from southern pro 
ducing points to the Ohio River crossings and other 








is already suffering from depressed prices and a falling 
off in sales. Mr. Funck stated that fir could be s ld 
in the St. Louis territory as cheaply as southern lum}.r, 

Charles E. Thomas, St. Louis, of the Thomas & Provtz 
Lumber Company and president of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, explained the situation in (ec. 
tail. He said the advances in these rates applied 
St. Louis, Cairo, Thebes, Evansville, Louisville and ( 
cincinnati, locally, and one to 2% cents a hundred to 
Louis. St. Louis, by this advance, will be put at a 
disadvantage as to through rates from the South to « 
suming markets north, and in Central Freight Assoc: 
tion territory east of from 2 cents to 4% cents a hun. 
dred on some woods from certain territory and will put 
another burden upon the consumers of lumber in =},e 
St. Louis market as well as the reshippers of lum)er 
here. ‘‘In 1911,’’ he continued, 


the railroads raised the rates on lumber to St. Louis 1 
cent per hundred pounds, and this raise was not made to 
any other point. This put St. Louis out 1 cent as to e 
through rates. The railroads in this hearing have stated 
that they do not consider St. Louis as a basing point and 
do not recognize water competition any more at St. Louis. 
So now we must consider re as simply a siding or 
local station like Belleville or Cahokia, Dl. This pro 
posed advance would make a 20-cent rate from the sou! 
western yellow pine blanket to St. Louis. But this is 
nothing. <A railroad man predicted that this rate will he 
raised to 24 cents inside of five years. How long is st 
Louis going to stand for such unjust treatment? 

By raising the Cairo and Thebes local rate the Cotton 
Belt and Iron Mountain roads are attempting to close those 
gateways and this will destroy the reshipping and 
milling industries at Cairo and Thebes and deprive e 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Big Four railroads 1 
others of this great advantageous gateway. 

This is the most important lumber rate hearing 
held and the whole southern lumber-producing country . 
well as the dealers and consumers of lumber are stirred 
up and indignant over these proposed unjust advances 

The city of Evansville was represented at the hear 
today and testified against the proposed advances. 
Louis will have to wake up and establish and patroniz 
barge line of some up-to-date, economical type, or it 
forever lose what recognition it has held in the past 
a jobbing, reshipping and manufacturing city due to 
location on the Mississippi River. 


Mr. Ducker, representing the Cairo Board of Tra 
introduced some exhibits. 

W. W. Kraft, traffic manager of the Ozark Coopera, 
& Lumber Company, and several other cooperage co 
cerns affiliated with the company, was a witness on Sat 
urday. He told how the proposed rate would operat: 
against the cooperage industry. 

Edward A. Haid, 


assistant general attorney for the 





Left to Right. Lower—-G. E. Lamb, D. E. Kline, F. R. Gadd, Ralph McCracken. Upper—-H. B. Darlington, W. B. Burke 
and George Land. 


SOME OF THE HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN WHO ATTENDED RATE HEARING AT LOUISVILLE, JANUARY 21-25 


points, which started at the Planters Hotel last Monday 
morning before Examiner Watkins, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, told of the serious effects the 
epening of the Panama Canal would have on the south- 
ern lumber industry, by bringing fir lumber from the 
Pacifie coast into competition with southern woods. 
Higher rates on lumber from the Southwest and south- 
eastern points to the Ohio River and to St. Louis, wit- 
nesses said, would seriously handicap competition with 
Pacific coast lumber, which can be shipped more cheaply 
to the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal. 

A. ©. Hubbard, Chicago, lumber traffic manager of 
Sears, Reebuck & Co., was one of the witnesses on 
Friday. He stated they maintained a lumber yard at 
Cairo and it would have to be abandoned and moved 
farther east if the proposed advances went into effect 
and closed the Cairo gateway. He testified as to the 
importance of the Panama Canal in affording cheap 
transportation of fir Jumber, which became a dangerous 
competitor of southern woods. He went into detail as to 
rates. He said Pacific coast lumber can now be shipped 
into Norfolk, Philadelphia, New York and Boston at as 
low a rate as 28 cents a hundred. It can then be shipped 
back as far west as Indianapolis to compete with south- 
ern yellow pine, cypress and other woods. 

Testimony was also given by J. W. McClure, Memphis, 
Tenn., Bellegrade Lumber Company, as to the hardship 
the rate advance would have on shipment of lumber. 

Henry R. Boeckeler, St. Louis, of the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Company, George H. Cottrill, St. Louis, of the 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, and G. W. 
Funck, St. Louis, of the Funck Lumber Company, tes- 
tified as to the serious handicap the proposed advances 
would have on the lumber business of St, Louis, which 





Cotton Belt Route, had read into the records an article 
dealing with the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion convention recently held in Kansas City, and which 
quoted J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, as saying 
that lumber is the only commodity being used three times 
as fast as it grows, and that lumber prices were bound 
to advance. 

M. A. Lanier, Lockhart, Ala., of the Javkson Lumbe: 
Company, one of the largest corporations of the kind in 
the country, was cross-examined as to the financial his 
tory of the complainant. 

He said the company was bonded for $1,200,000, of 
which the Louisville & Nashville Railroad took $700,000 
bonds, while another large block was taken by the Cen 
tral of Georgia, and the remainder by the Jackson 
estate. The company in 1902 bought its present tract 
of land, amounting to 162,000 acres, and started opera 
tions the next year. Since then the company had retired 
all the bonds held by the railroads, he said, and at the 
request of the Jackson estate had exchanged that block 
for long term notes, instead of paying off the bonds. 
Dividends, averaging a little more than 4 percent a year 
have been paid to stockholders. More than half the 
timber has been cut. He stated his company is opposed 
to the proposed tariffs. 

J. D. Watson, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Cotton Belt Route was the last one to take the stand 
in rebuttal for the carriers. He declared the statement 
made by the representative of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad that the routing of Chicago-bound lum- 
ber by his road and the Iron Mountain through St. Louis 
and East St. Louis would delay traffic by twenty-four 
hours was without foundation in fact. Ten times as 


(Concluded on Page 64.) 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES 


In Third Annual Session at Washington Discusses Merchant Marine, Expansion of Ameri- 
can Foreign Trade and Other Matters of National Importance. 


\ASHINGTON, D. C., Keb. 3.—With more than six hun- 

d delegates from every State in the Union, from 
the insular possessions of the United States and from 
Gcrmany, in attendance, the third annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 

ied to order at 10:30 this morning by President 

in H. Fahey. More enthusiasm is shown than ever 
before in these meetings, and the delegates are all 
keenly alive to the importance of the subjects which 
are to be discussed and passed upon by this gathering 

presenting over 275,000 individuals, firms and cor- 
porations, the cream of the industrial life of the 
United States. 

ihe organization has grown tremendously during the 
just year, and the individual membership is now in ex- 

ss of 2,500. The report of John Joy Edson, the 
treasurer, showed that the chamber is on a thoroughly 
sound financial basis, and the report of the president 
poiuted out that the organization has branched out in 
its activities during the last year, and has an ambi- 
tiuus program ahead of it for the coming year. 

‘‘It has been demonstrated that the methods which 
the chamber has pursued have gained the respect of 
administration and congressional leaders who have had 
occasion to investigate those methods,’’ said President 
hahey. ‘*We have found but little evidence of un- 
willingness on the part of Congress and public officials 
to listen when we had facts and reasons to present on 
matters of important legislation.’’ 

‘he most important subject before the convention is 
the merchant marine question, which not only has been 
made the topic of a joint debate between Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo and Senator Burton of Ohio, 
but is likewise the subject of a report by a committee 
appointed specially by the board of directors to in- 
vestigate and recommend the best means of upbuild- 
ing the American merchant marine. The spirit of con- 
test was injected into the discussion of this question 
trom the fact that the report of the committee con- 
demns in no unfaltering manner the plan of President 
Wilson and Seeretary Bryan for a Government owned 
line of merchant -vessels, and recommends Government 
assistance to individually owned lines. The committee 
contends that the opposition to ship subsidies, such as 
are granted by all other great maritime nations, are 
not so widely opposed in this country as the politicians 
seem to think, 

What effect this report will have upon the ship pur- 
chase bill, which is being tossed upon the raging sea 
of political controversy in the Senate at this writing, 
remains to be seen, but the administration leaders 
realize that it will be a very serious blow to their 
efforts to land their bill in the safe refuge of the 
statute books and are hoping and possibly working to 
obtain an adverse vote of the delegates on the com- 
mittee’s report. ; 

Another subject of much interest to the business 
world has been brought up at this meeting through the 
report of a special committee appointed to investigate 
the subject of maintenance of resale prices. This com- 
mittee finds that there is need for legislation to put 
a stop to price cutting, and makes recommendations 
accordingly. 

The afternoon session today began with the address 
by Secretary of State Bryan on American investments 
abroad. He was followed by Samuel McRoberts, vice- 
president of the National City Bank of New York, who 
spoke on our national policy as to investments abroad. 
An interesting report from the committee on statistics 
and standards was read by its chairman, A. W. Doug- 
las. The afternoon session was closed by the report of 
Willoughby M. MeCormick, chairman of the special com- 
mittee on pure food and drug regulations. The eve- 
ning session was given, over entirely to the address of 
the President of the United States. 


President Wilson Addresses Body. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—President Wilson has 
practically held out to the business men of the United 
States a promise that the administration will use its 
influence to procure legislation that will permit com- 
hinations for the purpose of fostering foreign trade. 
{lis attitude on this question was listened to with pro- 
tound attention by the delegates to the Chamber of Com- 
neree of the United States whom he was addressing. 
I{is half promise to give this matter his support was 
1eceived with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The President declared that he was informed that the 
antitrust laws of the nation make it illegal for mer- 
chants of the United States to form combinations to 
strengthen themselves to take advantage of the openings 
for foreign competition. The merchants of other na- 
tions, he said, were not only permitted but were actually 
aided by their Governments in forming such combina- 
tions, and declared: 

I am from Missouri. I want to be shown how these combi- 
nations can be made and constructed in a way that will not 
“lose them against everybody who wants to use them. I 
have learned that combinations have a tendency to exclude 
new members, 

| want to be shown a method of codperation, not a method 

combination in the sense that combination has come to be 
used in this country. If I can be shown that I am for it; 
i I can’t I am against it, but I may add that I hopefully 
expect that I can be shown. 





In this matter the President asked the advice of the 
business men of the country. He asked them to think 
it over carefully. 

The absence of any reference by the President to 
the ship purchase bill was considered significant. It 
had been generally expected that he would devote his 
address chiefly to that subject, which is paramount in 
the minds of men here. ‘Tonight, however, it is thought 
that he refrained from discussing this measure on ac- 
count of the precarious position of the bill in the Senate. 

The temper of the convention on this subject was felt 
by Secretary of State Bryan this afternoon when, during 
his address, he declared himself in favor of Government 
ownership of ships. This statement was immediately 
followed by cries of ‘‘No! No!’’ from all over the room, 
and a few assenting voices were almost drowned out by 
the chorus of opposition. Nevertheless, Secretary Bryan 
persisted in arguing in favor of the ship purchase bill 
and endeavored to impress his audience that it was the 
only avenue open for the establishment of new trade 


routes, 
Debate Ship Purchase Bill. 


Aside from the speech of President Wilson, delivered 
Wednesday evening at a special business meeting, the 
chief interest of the delegates lay in the joint debate 
on the ship purchase bill between Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo, who is credited with being the father of 
the idea of a Government owned corporation to engage 
in the overseas carrying trade, and Senator Theodore E. 
Burton, of Ohio, one of those who has been leading the 
opposition to the bill in the Senate. This debate and 





CHAS. S. KEITH, KANSAS CITY, MoO.; 
Nominated for Director of Fifth District. 


the report of the special committee on merchant marine 
of the Chamber, submitted by William H. Douglas, chair- 
man, held the attention of the members during most of 
the session. Delegates were present from every State in 
the Union, to the number of 619, and the expression of 
sentiment of the business interests of the whole country 
on the question of a Government owned merchant marine 
was obtained by the vote of these delegates. 

Most of the associations of lumbermen and allied in- 
terests were represented at the convention. The list, 
with the names of the delegates representing them is as 
follows: 


, ene Dealers’ Association of Connecticut—William H. 
Judd. 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago—Murdock MacLeod. 
— Association of Box Manufacturers—E. H. Defe- 
baugh. 
National Hardwood Lumber Association—C, H. Barnaby, 
J.D. Allen, Frank F. Fish, F. 8S. Underhill, John M. Woods. 
National Slack Cooperage Association—J. Frank East. 
Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association—W. K. 
KXnox. 
Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association—E, G. Merz. 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association—B, W. 





rd. 

National Lumber Exporters’ Association—John L,. Alcock. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—F. R. 
Rabcock, C. H. Prescott. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of State of New York— 
Cc. C, Beahan. 

Lumberman’s Exchange—William H. Fritz. 


A summary of the ship purchase bill which formed 
the principal topic of discussion, is as follows: 


Organization—A private shipping corporation with a capital 
stock of $10,000,000, 51 percent to be subscribed by the Gov- 
ernment and remainder offered to public subscription. 

Object—To acquire and opérate, or lease to others to op- 
erate, merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the for- 
eign commerce of the United States anywhere. 

Control—By Shipping Board consisting of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Postmaster General and the Secretary of 
Commerce, to have voting power on the Government stock 
and general supervision over shipping corporation. 

Restrictions—The corporations may operate its vessels only 
in trade with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands, 
the Hawaiian Islands or Guam and Tutuila. 

Government Purchase—The Federal Government itself is 
authorized to purchase or construct merchant vessels, using 
not to exceed $30,000,000 derived from sale of Panama Canal 










wonds and transferring the vessels 
in return for the corporation 
bonds. These bonds may be 


to the shipping corporation 
at first mortgage gold 
I shited States in 











order to reimburse itself for expenditures in buying and con 
structing vessels for the shipg corporation. 
Type of Ships—Ships, as far as commercial requirements 


permit, to be of type suitable for use as auxiliaries of United 
States Navy. 
Auxiliaries—Authorization of transfer of ships of Panama 


Railway Company to the new corporation is authorized and 
also any vessels belonging to War or Naval establishments, 
suitable for commercial purposes and not required by army 
and navy in times of peace. 

Upon notification, President may take for use as naval 
auxiliaries any vessels in possession of corporation, reason- 
able compensation being given. In case of emergency he may 
take possession without notice. 


Beginning of Business—As soon as 51 percent of stock i 
subscribed and paid for by the United States Government. 


. Status of Bill—In Senate, bill has been made unfinished 
jusiness to take precedence over all but appropriation bills. 
In House, bill has been reported out by Committee on Mer- 


chant Marine and Fisheries. 


A National Budget. 


Harvey 8. Chase, of Boston, who was a member of the 
Efficiency and Economy Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft, delivered an address on a ‘‘National Bud- 
get,’’ in which he urged more order and balance in ap- 
propriations from the national treasury, and declared 
that the annual surplus that is ordinarily produced from 
the indirect taxes of the Government has led to Con- 
gressional extravagance. Incidentally, he said, the 
official description of appropriations and revenues has in 
the course of years fallen into such form that it is well 
nigh impossible to make an exact, short and intelligible 
statement of the actual purposes for which the United 
States spends its billion dollars a year. 

To the committees of Congress that go minutely into 
details of expenditures, and to the bookkeeping of the 
Government which abundantly checks each small item and 
makes it stand out clearly, Mr. Chase paid high tribute. 
It is with the generalization, the summary, he found 
fault, pointing out that for the want of proper outline 
statements citizens of high intelligence are in ignorance 
of the finances of their government. 

The remedy, in Mr. Chase’s opinion, lies in an annual . 
budget message from the President to Congress. In such 
a message there would be a careful estimate of revenues 
for the coming year, with an indication of the total 
amount which might be expected to be available. 
Against this would be shown the fixed charges, such as 
interest on bonds and expenditures for pensions. There 
would be deduction, too, of annual requirements for 
upkeep and maintenance of public property, and of un- 
avoidable expenditures for the army and navy, for the 
continuance of engineering projects of great importance 
and the like. Thus, there would be ascertained the 
amount of revenue about the disposition of which there 
might be discussion—for example, what proportion should 
be spent for encouragement of agriculture, what part 
for promotion of commerce, and what part should be 
spent for the interest of labor. 

At the same time, Mr. Chase would have all expendi- 
tures classified in a brief but accurate summary, in 
order that any citizen at a glance might see what pro- 
portion of the national expenditures go for each public 
purpose, such as the national defense by land, defense by 
sea, regulation of interstate commerce, collection of rev- 
enues, administration of public finances, the sessions of 
Congress, the functions of the Executive, and the like. 

The plan is said in no way to impair the jurisdiction 
or the prerogatives of Congress, since at the most it 
contemplates merely a restriction that if committees of 
Congress recommend larger appropriations for a par- 
ticular purpose than the estimate in the budget, they at 
the same time provide new sources of revenue sufficient 
to meet the excess. 


Expansion of American Foreign Trade. 


Samuel McRoberts, vice president of the National City 
Bank of New York, delivered an address on the expan- 
sion of American foreign trade, in which he hit out 
boldly at the American policy of non-protection of its 
citizens and commerce in foreign lands. He did not 
make invidious insinuations against the present Admin- 
istration, but rather directed his criticism to the state 
of public opinion in this country which has existed since 
the days of George Washington. : 

He declared that the idea of an organized national 
policy for foreign commerce has never had any real grip 
upon our national life. So far, he declared, the American 
merchant has acted with apparent reluctance and upon 
the spur of necessity only. He declared that if the 
United States is to become a foreign trading nation in 
the true sense of the word, there must be Government 
cooperation along two lines. First, Government codpera- 
tion in opening new markets for our trade through the 
consular service, commercial attaches and other govern- 
mental agencies operated either by the State Depart- 
ment or the Department of Commerce. Second, diplo- 
matic intervention for the purpose of creating entirely 
new opportunities for American commerce or the protec- 
tion of established trade and investment against dis- 
crimination, injustice and confiscation. 

Of the first, he said a good beginning has already 
been made, and of the second, he said: 

Now ought there to be any question that a citizen invest- 


ing in the instrumentalities of trade in foreign lands, pur- 
chasing property and securities and making contracts in the 
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furtherance of our commerce, or even in building 
will tor his particular goods and business in some other part 
of the world, should not be promptly protected in his rights 
in case they should be threatened through failure of govern 
ment, injustice, oppression or conliscation? Is there any hope 
that this work abroad will ever be carried on, under competi- 
tive conditions, uuless there is certainty of such protection? 
‘These questions do not concern us so much as to our trade 
in Hurope and the more advanced countries of South America, 
but there is a large section of the world where they are vitally 
significant. In the Orient, in the Caribbean, in the northern 
part of South America, in Mexico, we have the opportunity 
to do great constructive work, and by so doing win a place 
of our own in the future commerce of those lands, just as 
England did in India or the Argentine, under even more diffi 
cult conditions. The uncertainty of protection stands squarely 
in the way. If you want to do anything in these countries, 
the standing advice is to * get under the English, French or 
German flag.” As long as a question can be raised as to the 
property rights of Americans in respect to investments made 
outside of the territory of the United States, our foreign com 
merce will languish. Nothing beyond sporadic efforts will 
be made. Capital and the lite eflorts of many men are re 
quired. Capital is timid and natur: illy wants to stay at home. 
it can only be coaxed over the border. Men will not risk 
their life-work and hope of reward upon uncertainties. No 
broad and comprehensive campaign will be possible without 
the same certainty of support and protection that is afforded 
by the foreign othces of every world power but our own. This 
defect in our foreign policy can only be remedied by a wider 
und clearer understanding of the whole question and the re 
sultant action of public opinion. 

What we need is a settled and dependable 
under our form of government no policy can be constant 
unless based upon a compelling public opinion, That we 
have wise and courageous men at the head of our Govern 
ment does not suffice. Four years is as a day in the lite of a 
nation and effort is wasted as long as it is possible to have 
one foreign policy on March 3 and another on March 4. 
lurthermore, our public men are necessarily limited in theit 
uctivities by how far the country can be induced to follow 
them and we must recognize that limitation. Lou need not 
talk to more than a half dozen men on this subject before 
being confronted with such questions as: “Are we going to 
send good Americans into foreign countries to be suot just 
to protect somebody's investment?’ “Are we going to incur 
the risk of a war for the sake of a little tr ide ? ry’ “Are we 
soing to turn our navy into a collection agency?” These 
questions May express a narrow point of view, but they are 


up a good 














policy, and 


too frequent and too signilicant of the general trend otf 
thought not to make any Secretary of State consider how 
far he can go and still preserve his usefulness. From the 
first all efforts to improve the consular service and mak 
more effective all governmental agencies for disseminating in- 





formation as to foreign markets and trade customs have met 
with a hearty approval from’ the general public and the de 
velopment of these governmental aids has consequently been 
continuous and more or less constant, But when any action 
looking toward the aid of commerce through a plan of state 
that might involve this country politically with any foreign 
power has been proposed or instituted the American public 
has balked and the plan has failed. 

Washington's admonition in his 
as our foreign policy today He said: “The great rule of 
conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 





farewell address stands 








connection as possible. S have already formed 
engagements let the be perfect good faith 
Here let us stop.” That very aptly expresses our public 
pinion on the question today. ‘The American public was 


Hay’s policy of an “open door 
but when Secretary Knox 
plan ever undertaken by) 
consisted in actually putting 
some one through the open door an rmly placing the United 
States in the Orient, because it meant meeting the world on 
the Pacific and surrounding ourselves with political obligations 
and responsibilities in the manner of European States, the 


willing to support Secretary 
and equal opportunity in China, 
followed with the most ambitious 
American diplomacy, which 





American public would not follow him, and the plan almost 
wholly failed. Secretary Root’s Pan-American policy met 
with public approval as long as it was without obligation 





But the treaty with Honduras that assumed real obligations 
tailed of ratification. 

The campaign of education undertaken by the Chamber ot 
Commerce of the United States, the National Foreign Trade 
Council and other public bodies who dre trying to get the 
real facts regarding foreign commerce before the people, 
should be supplemented by those directly engaged in foreign 
business, by seeing to it that the whole movement is kept in 


harmony with th 
be kept democratic. 


1e spirit of the people. The business should 
The least tendency to monopolize or tak: 


selfish advantage of instrumentalities or conditions created 
for the general good should be promptly checked. Leader 
ship will, of course, be required, but if it is necessary to em 
ploy a wedge in entering a new or difficult field, the weds 


ceuald be wide open be hind, so that any who wish may fol- 


low. In this connection it is exceedingly encouraging to note 
that the very people who are giving the most of their tim 
for public discussion of these questions and for organizing 
the movement are those who are already successfully en- 
gaged in the export or import business. Instead of taking 
the selfish position that, having undertaken the work when 
nobody knew or cared anything about it, and having suc- 
ceeded in spite of the difficulties, they had acquired prior 
rights, they are freely giving their hard won experience and 


their useful efforts that others may field with them. 


Statistics and Standards. 


One of the most interesting reports presented to the 
convention was that of the committee on statistics and 
standards, w hich was read by the f the com- 


chairman of 
mittee, A. W. Douglas. This report in part is as 
follows: 


occupy the 


The committee especially has endeavored to do construc- 
tive work by chronicling the progress and influence of new 
pursuits and new industries, and especially have they en- 
deavored to set forth the overwhelming importance, not 
only to the business world, but to the entire country, of 
the ancient and honorable business of agriculture, by far 
the most vital and most fundamental of ali pursuits. It 





has further sought to show that this great business is 
vet in the infancy of its possibilities, but that by the help 
of Providence the Federal Department of Agriculture, and 
the State agricultural colleges it bids fair in time to come 
into its own and to do more than any other pursuit suc- 
cessfully to solve some of the untoward and forbidding 
problems that perplex our civilization. 


endeavored to demonstrate that the 
outlook in this direction is one of cheer and optimism and 
that many of the fancied evils that obscure our vision are 
merely the results of superficiality and ignorance, much of 
it due to the mistaken use of partial statistics. This is 
especially noted in the widespread delusion that population 
is increasing faster than the means of subsistence. 


The committee has 





The committee feels that our census of manufactures 
is in need of radical reform. There are two conflicting 
views as to the proper functions of the census of manu- 
factures. Some people believe that the data gathered by 


basis for an 


it ought to be in sufficient detail to furnish a 
a different in 


accurate study of the cost of production in 
dustries. Others maintain, on the contrary, that cost of 
production studies do not properly belong to: the functions 
of the census office, which is not equipped for the purposes 
of intensive cost studies. Leading manufacturers will be 
found on both sides of this question. 

Whichever of the two views presented as to the proper 
functions of the census may be the correct one, it is cleat 
that either one or the other should prevail in the formula- 
tion of the census schedules. The general manufacturing 
schedule, having undergone several partial changes from 





time to time in response to conflicting views on the sub- 
ject, lacks consistency and clearness. The matter is of 
grave importance, for several attempts have been made at 
recurring periods of tariff revision to utilize census figures 
for the purpose of getting at the approximate cost of pro- 
duction in different industries, as a basis of tariff making, 
and, as a rule, protests were raised by the industries con- 
cerned against the accuracy of census data for such pur- 
poses. The committee feels that this is one of the most 
important subjects to which the Chamber of Commerce may 
lend its attention and influence. 





Debate on Merchant Marine. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Every delegate was in 
his seat early this morning to listen to the joint debate 
on the pending shipping bill between Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo and Senator Burton of Ohio. There 


is no question about the attitude of the Chamber of 
Commerce on this question. Secretary MeAdoo’s argu 
ment in favor ot the bill was received with mild demon 
strations of approval, while Senator Burton brought the 
audience more than once to its feet with cheers as he 
pointed out the fallacies and dangers of Government 
ownership of merehant marine. 

Neither debator approved of the report of the commit 
tee on merchant marine of the chamber. Secretary Me- 


Adoo opposed it because it was directed against the 

Government ownership plan, while Senator Burton dis 

agreed with the ship subsidy idea contained in it. 
Secretary McAdoo based his argument chiefly on the 


ground that private ownership has resulted in tremendous 
increases in freight rates which can only be regulated by 
competition with Government-owned ships. He declared 


there is congestion and that merchants of the United 
States are unable to get their goods to foreign markets. 


He decried the danger of becoming involved with 
foreigu nation over the purchase of ships. 

Senator Burton replied by showing that every nation 
in Europe has declared its opposition to the purchase of 
interned ships after war has begun and declared there is 
danger of this country becoming involved. He 
{ that Government-owned ships would not 
lriving privately-owned ships from the 


any 


serious 


also declare: 
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CHARLES H. 
legate for the 


BARNABY, GREEN( 
National Hardwood 


‘ASTLE, 
Lumber 


IND.: 
A Lk Association. 
sea, but could not control enough ships to make up the 
loss in private bottoms. 
Directors Nominated. 
The nominations have been made for 
ors of ne Chamber of Commerce for the ensuing 


direct 
year: 


llow ing 


District 1—-New England States—-Howell B. Cheney, 
South Manchester, Conn. 
District 2—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela 


ware, Maryland, District of Columbia—-William H. Douglas, 
Y. 


New York, N. 





District %3—vVirginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida—R. G. Rhett, Charleston, 


Ss. C.; R. T. Cunningham, Fairmont, W. Va. 


District 4 Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas—John 
W. Philp, Dallas, Tex 
District 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, 


Keith, Kansas 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin 
Henry B. Joy, Detroit, Mich. 

North Dakota, South Da 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah. 
Thomas B. Stearns, Denver, 


Kansas, Oklahoma—Charles 8. 
District 6—Ohio, Michigan, 
I.. C. Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
District 7—-Minnesota, Iowa, 
kota, Nebraska—FE. T. Meredith, 
_ District. 8—-Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona 
Col. 
—— 9—Pacific Coast States 
sh.; Alfred T. Esberg, San 


City, Mo. 





Thomas Burke, Seattle, 


Francisco, Cal. 





Report on Merchant Marine. 


The report of the committee on merchant marine, pre 
sented by its chairman, William Douglas, at the con 
clusion of the joint debate between Secretary MeAdoo 
and Senator Burton, was by far the most interesting 
matter that came before the convention. The delegates 
had come here for the most part with a view to voicing 
their sentiments on this current subject of sueh tremen 
dous importance to the business world, and were anxious 
to receive the views not only of those who are in control 
of the legislative and administrative machinery of the 
Government, but of the specially appointed committee 
of business men as well. 

The committee is opposed to the idea of Government 
ownership and operation, and therefore opposes the ad- 
ministration ship purchase bill. On the other hand the 


committee believes that Government aid is necessary 


the re-creation of an American merchant marine : d 
urges legislation that will permit the Government ‘« 


loan money to private individuals to assist them in bu 
ing or purchasing ships. It recommends the creation 
a non-partisan shipping board, and of a marine deye! 
ment company to facilitate the operation of Governn 
aid laws. -Inferentially the report suggests the ad\y 
bility of ship subsidies. 

The report of the committee appears on 


and 37 


pages ) 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Owing to his peculiar knowledge of the purposes 
the Federal Trade Commission act and the probabili: 
that he will be the first chairman of that body, the ; 
dress by Joseph E. Davies, commissioner of corporatio 
was attentively listened to by the delegates to the « 
vention. He declared that the problem of the relat 
of business to industry is world wide and that leg 
tive attempts to destroy the power of monopoly h: 
been made in France, Canada, Australia, New Zeala: 
and the South African Union. 

He asserted that private monopoly is the denial 
freedom which self governing people demand, and tl! 
it is a monarchy. ‘‘ Political equality is a farce 
industrial freedom in opportunity is denied,’’ he sa 
Mr. Davies described the attempts of other countries 
to break down monopoly and asserted that Australia \ 
the first country to create an interstate trade comn 
sion with broad investigating and quasi-judicial powers 
to investigate conditions, to enforce the laws regardiny 


legis 


commerce and to aid Australian industry. 
After outlining the powers of the Federal Trade Con 


mission and the law creating it, Commissioner Day 
spoke about the movement to free foreign trade fro: 
the prohibitions of the Sherman act which prevent co 
operative action, and said: 

Much has 
plicability of 
been 


connection with the «a; 
foreign trade. It h 
that the principles 

applied to business 

foreign trade and in t 
markets. In support of that co 
combination through a commo 
the foreign market in orde: 


been said in 
Sherman law to 
maintained with much vigor 
the Sherman law should not be 
this country that is engaged in 
extension of our foreign 
tention it is urged that 
selling agency is necessary in 


recently 
the 


to meet the competition of European cartels and oth: 
combinations of sellers in the markets of the world; that 
the small producer and manufacturer in this country ca: 
not extend his markets into a foreign field except throug 
a common selling agency, because of the prohibitive cost 
involved; that if the inhibitions imposed by the Sherman 
law be placed upon combinations engaged in foreign trads 
in the United States it would operate to the serious 
prejudice of small producers and to the distinct advantag 


and benefit of trusts, which can afford 
substations in distant parts of the world; 
for the Sherman law do not obtain in foreign countries 
and in foreign trade because in an international market 
competition is secured for the benefit and advantage of 


and do establis! 
that the reasons 





the buyer through international contest for the market 
On the other band, it is urged with powerful force that 
to permit combinations for foreign trade in this countr 
would furnish a very convenient and ready vehicle fo. 
the easy violation of the Sherman law at home, contrar 
to our public policy, and to the serious disadvantage of our 
citizens. This phase of the controversy is a comparatively 
new one and is fraught with great importance. The in 
formation on this subject is sparse and largely based on 
hearsay. What is necessary in the situation are the facts 
and the Federal Trade Commission is entrusted with the 


duty of investigating in foreign countries combinations and 
other trade conditions which may affect the foreign trad 
of the United States. Undoubtedly, in conjunction with 


the Department of Commerce and with the 
State, a large amount of information can be obtained 
which will give authoritative information as to the facts 
which will enable the law making power of the Government 


Department of 


to address itself to the problem with greater security and 
confidence. 
Chief Weapons of Monopoly. 

Unfair methods of competition have been the chief 
weapons of monopoly. It is generally conceded that on 
of the greatest menaces to relatively smaller industria! 
units is to be found, not in the superior efficiencies of the 
larger rival, but in their being able to employ unfair 
methods to destroy a competitor by local price cutting 
under cost, or similar unfair practices. Some of the most 


have 
com 


powerful monopolies of 
obtained their dominance by 
petitors, equally efficient but 
involved in withstanding attacks of 
trial unit of reasonable size may, 


the world are alleged to 
their ability to throttle 
less able to bear this strain 
this kind. An indus 
by reason of the personal 


equation, favorable location, or other and similar advan 
tages, be equally or more efficient than its monopolistic 
rival, but may be quite helpless if the monopoly be per 
mitted to crush it by any unfair use of its power. This 
is of especial significance to the business of the country 
because probably not one percent of the three hundred-odd 


thousand corporations in the United States have attained 
to a size which would approximate a monopolistic character 


The great body of the business community is interested 
in the preservation of the channels of trade and commerce 
free and open. The “rules of the road,’’ which preserve 
the right of the Ford as well as of the high powered 
motor car, must be enforced, and a Government ageney is 
designed for just this function in the channels of trade in 
interstate commerce, in the creation of the Federal Trad 
Commission. Not since the Sherman law itself has been 


enacted has there been so important and beneficial a piec 
of legislation in the interest of the great body of business 
men of this country as is to be found in the prohibition of 
unfair methods of competition. It may be true, as some 
allege, that some of these practices are already prohibited 
by the first three sections of the Sherman law, but there 
is also strength in the position that the ageney for pre 
venting these practices is usually invoked only after a very 
large number of practices can be proven to exist, under a 
blanket petition in equity, or under an indictment that 
alleges not an isolated act, but a series of acts constitut 
ing a conspiracy in restraint of trade. In such a situation 
there is too much danger that by the time the remedy is 
applied the patient should be in a very weakened and 
dangerous condition. Here is an agency that has been 
designed, as has been said, to destroy the very seeds of 
monopoly in their germination, rather than to permit them 
to develop into a vigorous and rank growth which will 
throttle the healthful upshoots in the industrial field. 
To Preserve Industrial Liberty. 

The purpose and object of this legislation have been and 
are to convert the anarchy of unlicensed competition into a 
condition under law of competitive liberty, which will pre 
serve those seeds of individual initiative and enterprise 
which have contributed to, the art, to the science, to the 
literature, and to the welfare of our civilization, so that 
the seeds may germinate and flower into still greater 
blessings for mankind. 

The Federal Trade Commission is a part of this legis- 
lation and is one of the agencies designed by a republic 
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» aid in the solution of this problem that the industrial 
‘ert and opportunities of the people may be preserved 
ynder « republican form of government. In the task which 


‘onfr) ets it there can be no doubt but that the Federal 
Trad Commission will receive the effective, honest and 
able .oOperation of the business men of the United States, 
P it received the sustenance and indorsement of this 
ody of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
in the period of its conception, and during the 
in which it was enacted into law. : : 
intelligence and patriotism which exist in business 
other fields of American activity will not permit 
that its functions should be interpreted into terms of 
: but will recognize that its functions are designed 
for : d aimed at helpfulness, service, and greater security 
for t rights of men, - 

In the law of its creation there will doubtless be found 





imperections ; it would not be a human institution other- 
At but the Federal Trade Commission will grow and 
fevel consonant with the service which it performs and 
commensurate with the usefulness with which it justifies 


its existence. 


Maintenance of Resale Prices. 


Maintenance of resale prices being a matter that 
touches practically every commercial interest in the 
country, Whether large or small, the report on this sub- 
ject y the special committee appointed last October 
to consider it was listened to with the utmost interest 
by every delegate present. 
“Having had comparatively short time in w hich to 
prepare this report the committee confined its activi- 
ties to trying to state as clearly as possible some of 
the simplest aspects of the problem. ‘The conclusion 
reached was that price cutting is a serious menace to 
the business of the country, that it is growing worse 
instead of better, and that there is no hope of cor- 
recting it exeept through legislation, carefully pre- 
pared. Paul 'T. Cherington, chairman of the commit- 
tee, said that efforts had been made to collect evidence 
and testimony from those who favored price fixing 
und those who favored price cutting. 

‘+ Wo have endeavored to secure evidence from those 
who favor price cutting,’’ he said, ‘‘but those who are 
sponsors for this practice have not responded as freely 
as have those who are advocating the restoration of 
price maintenance, 

‘We are obliged to confess that the arguments pre- 
sented in favor of price cutting are not as strong as 
they might be if they were based on more complete 
evidence, In a measure, however, the same thing might 
be said of the arguments in favor of the maintenance 
of resale prices. The results of this attempt to digest 
the available evidence within our restricted field of 
identified articles for voluntary purchase, made and 
sold under competitive conditions, are presented in 
a brief, the evidence accompanying which is in the 
form of separate exhibits.’’ Ere 

A summary of the arguments in this brief is as fol- 
lows: 


The most troublesome point in the distributive system 
for identified goods is the contract between the retailer anc 
the consumer. The large scale retailer at this point can 
offer to the consumer a visible advantage to trade with 
him when he sells him a guaranteed article at less than 
the known standard price. The consumer gets from the 
price cutting retailer an unmistakable price advantage in 
the form of a visible saving in price with the producer's 
guaranties still applied to the goods. ; ; ; 

The central question in the whole discussion, then, may 
be summed up as follows: Is this saving to the consumer 
secured at a sacrifice of other interests which outweigh 
it? In other words, is it to the best interests of the con 
sumer to give up the amount of these visible savings to 
protect himself against incurring the less apparent losses 
which the price cutting practice involves? | 

As a guide to an answer to this question, suppose we 
bring together briefly some of the main points in connection 
with the existing cut-price practice as compared with the 
main points made in connection with the maintained resale 
price system which is prohibited under the existing inter 
pretation of law. 


Under a Price Cutting System 

1. Even when the producer's business is not destroyed 
outright, the property value of his good will is in a large 
measure impaired. In some cases the producer is entirely 
deprived of his business by the destruction of his own 
profits and the profits of his distribution organization. As 
a result, the inducement to producers as a class to devise 
new products is materially weakened. _ : 

2. The wholesaler under a price-cutting system (which 
involves quantity prices and direct sales) suffers in two 
ways. He loses a large volume of trade and the trade 
Which is left to him yields less and less profit. The eventual 
result of this is the annihilation of any except large, 
efficient and favorably located wholesale concerns, if trade 
in identified merchandise continues to be an important 
part of the total volume. aA 

3. The large retailer, who is the instigator of the 
entire “cut price’ practice, does not claim to make a 
direct profit out of the cut prices at which he offers identi- 
fied goods. He claims that the advantage of the cut price 
system to him lies in the advertising value of a low selling 
price for goods protected in quality by a producer's guar- 
anty. This advertising value frequently arises from the 
false impression which it creates of low price standards 
in all lines in the cutting store. It also leads frequently 
to fraudulent substitution of inferior goods. Any loss, 
if he purchases on an equality with other dealers, is made 
up by extra profits on other lines of goods. The large 
scale’ retailer does not claim that the maintenance of 
resale prices would bring to him any direct loss. | He 
merely contends that he would be deprived of the adver- 
tising value of these cut prices. ; 

4. The small retailers under price-cutting lose trade, 
Eventually they lose control of a substantial portion of 
their remaining business and the ultimate result of the 
price-cutting practice in certain trades is to foree small 
retailers out of business as independent concerns. _ : 

5. Under price-cutting the consumer gains a saving in 
the price which he pays for certain identified goods. He 
loses eventually whatever advantage there is in independent 
as against monopolized retailing. He loses, also, as a re- 
sult of the weakened inducement to produce new and 
improved products and he loses the advantage of identified 
merchandise purchases. 


Under a Price Maintenance System. 
$y a reasonable system of resale price maintenance 
Within the field under discussion the producer profits by the 
protection of his distribution and of his good will property 
rents, 

“. The wholesaler, by the protection of fair profits guar- 
anteed in return for a useful service rendered, is saved from 
'onopolization or complete annihilation. ie 

». ‘The large retailer loses the undeniably valuable privi- 
leve of advertising the willingness of his store to give low 
Prices on commodities whose quality is guranteed by their 
ino ker and namer. 











4. The small retailer loses nothing and in many lines is 
preserved from annihilation of profits. 

5. ‘Those consumers who are not customers of a price- 
cutter lose nothing and are protected in their purchases of 
identified merchandise. ‘Those who are customers of price- 
cutters lose the difference between standard and cut prices. 
Consumers, as a whole, have preserved for them the benefits 
of production initiative, they retain the advantages resulting 
from being able to buy identified, guaranteed merchandise, 
and they are protected against monopolistic retailing. 

By court interpretation of existing laws the maintenance 
of re-sale prices by such methods as have been involved in 
decided cases is now forbidden. Unless a law be passed 
specifically restoring the right to maintain resale prices under 
proper conditions and under suitable regulations, price-cutting 
und the results of that method of trading promise to become 
the most conspicuous features of merchandise retailing. 

Tie real question, then, is whether the compensating gains 
to society as a whole would overbalance these losses. 

Conclusions and Resolutions. 

Your committee, after considering all the evidence it could 
secure upon this subject, is of the opinion that this question 
is of grave importance and that steps leading to the wisest 
possible Federal legislation ought to be taken at once. 

Iederal legislation undertaken in a matter of this kind we 
believe should have as its main object the protection of the 
best interests of the whole people, and we believe also that 
such legislation should aim to secure to the public at large 
all possible benefits from progress in production and in dis- 
tribution methods. 

Irom our investigation and from those which have preceded 
ours we believe that price maintenance, under proper restric 
tions, would accomplish both of these ends. 

We are informed that the Bureau of Corporations now has 
nearly completed an inquiry into this subject which is to bi 
transferred to the Federal Trade Commission. We share in 
the public anxiety that this inquiry be pushed with all prompt 
ness compatible with thoroughness. We urgently recommend, 
therefore, that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America urge upon the Federal Trade Commission, when 
formed, the importance of completing this inquiry and present 
ing its findings to the President and Congress at the earliest 
feasible date. 

Your committee is convinced that legislation permitting the 
maintenance of resale prices, under proper restrictions on 
identified merchandise, for voluntary purchase, made and sold 
under competitive conditions, would be to the best interest of 
the producer, the distributer and of the purchasing public, or 
consumer. 

Upon the specific form of this legislation this committee is 
not prepared to report without further study. As soon us we 
can formulate the principles underlying such legislation we 
plan to submit a report covering these principles specifically 
and in detail to serve as the basis of a referendum. And we 
recommend that such a referendum be taken as promptly as 
vossible after that report has been submitted. 


Trade Expansion and the War. 


Kdward A. Filene, of Boston, vice president of the 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, deliv- 
ered an interesting address on expansion of American 
foreign trade. He pointed out what effect the European 
war is having on the foreign trade of this country and 
declared that buying conditions abroad will not be im- 
proved after the war unless the proper terms of peace 
are made, for otherwise, he said, all of Europe would 
he divided into armed camps and the people would be 
unable to recover any sort of commercial independence. 

For that reason he said that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that this country should have something to say 
about the terms of peace, and he believed that public 
discussion of that subject should be encouraged. He 
pointed out that in the United States are large numbers 
of persons representing all of the warring nations, and 
he believes that through them this nation will become 
a crucible for all of the ideas concerning peace, and that 
finally out of this melting pot will come the best solution 
ot the problem. He said: 


There will grow up in the masses of the people of this 
country and all other neutral countries a comprehension as 
to what terms of settlement are fundamental for a more 
lasting peace and I believe that comprehension will also 
filter through the masses in the warring countries. When 
the terms of settlement come to be agreed upon this know] 
edge and the will for more permanent peace that it produces 
will help to make a settlement that will not only be the 
basis for a greater and more permanent prosperity and hap 
piness for the inhabitants of the warring nations but will 
also have a large part in making the whole world a bette 
ticld for trade expansion. 


In outlining his scheme for building up the American 
foreign trade on a permanent basis the speaker declared 
that the first basic influence in the extension of American 
foreign commerce is ocean rates. Second he put banking 
facilities and third he placed codperation on the part 
of manufacturers in selling their products. He also 
advocated the use of ‘‘quality stamps’’ to guarantee 
the standard of the goods sold. Concerning these mat- 
ters, he said: 


Eviis similar to those formerly complained of in railroad 
rates may occur in ocean carriage. For instance, there may 
be understandings, conferences, combinations, which lead to 
the formation of great shipping trusts. Those trusts may 
have practically monopoly power. Under these monopolies 
rates may be unjust and excessive and rebates may be given 
to large shippers which may tend to bring forth other 
monopolies ; that is, monopolies of buying and selling. Ports 
may be unjustly discriminated against, and extraordinary 
speculation in the prices of commodities made possible. 

The same reasons, therefore, which held good for the reg 
ulation and control of railroad rates by an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission likewise hold good for:the regulation and 
control of ocean carriage through an International Commerce 
Commission. Indeed such an international commission has 
already been discussed by the International Institute of 
Agriculture. Our business men need not be in fear of such 
a commission. Investigation would show that fixed, reason- 
ably profitable rates for ocean carriage would give them what 
they most need——a basis of rational calculation on which to 
make offers to buyers in foreign countries. This would also 
be more profitable to shippers than the present wasteful 
method. ; 





Banks and Foreign Trade. 

The next foundation stone for trade expansion must be laid 
by the banks: If we are to really get what we want in foreign 
trade we must have at least as good facilities as our rivals 
have. The first and most necessary of these are financial 
facilities. 

Our banks should do pioneer work in establishing, financing 
and promoting our foreign commerce, at least to the extent 
which the English and German banks have done. In this work 
the banks should take the broad and statesmanlike view 
rather than let questions of immediate profit rule. Moreover, 
there are excellent reasons why it should be done not by indi- 
vidual banks but by all the banks or groups of banks acting in 
coéperation, or at least by the coéperation of all the banks of 
a region or of a city. But if any of the banks are unwilling 
to codperate the other banks should be encouraged to do this 
work and helped to reap the reward of their initiative and 
courage, a reward by the way which is likely to include a very 
much increased claim on domestic banking business. 





First of all, branches and subsidiary banks should be estab- 
lished, the first consideration being the opportunity to develop 
American commerce in the new territory. 

Given then proper fields for trade expansion, proper ocean 
carriage and proper financing, there still remains what is 
ordinarily considered the only thing necessary for foreign 
trade—the selling of the goods in foreign markets. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the best method for the 
investigation and conquering of foreign markets is that it 
shall be made for each trade by its national trade organiza 
tion, by which almost every kind of business in this country is 
represented. I mean that such trade organizations shall send 
the ablest representatives they can procure into foreign coun 
tries to investigate, study and organize the markets. All the 
information they obtain and all the help they can give should 
be common to all members. In this way they will be of very 
great help, because the possibilities of foreign trade for each 
member of such organizations will be greatly increased if us 
the result of the work of the organization the class of goods 
they produce are sold abroad by the United States instead of 
by other countries. Concisely I mean that it is for the best 
interests of any exporting member of a trade organization that 
he and the other members of this trade organization shall 
together sell a foreign nation the great bulk of their needs in 
his line, rather than that he himself shall sell a satisfactory 
quantity to such a nation and the rest of this nation’s wants 
be supplied by competitors of other nations rather than by his 
fellow members of his trade organization. 

Insurance of Contracts. 

In order to bring this about, I propose another new machine. 
That is, that these trade organizations, or insurance companies 
created by them, shall insure the contracts for deliveries of 
goods that they sell. What I mean is this: Every man who 
buys a bill of goods from the United States should get with 
the purchase an insurance policy which will insure his getting 
within the agreed upon time the quantity and quality up to 
sample of goods he has ordered, or else an agreed upon indem 
nity which will make up for the loss which the failure to fulfill 
the contract may have occasioned. 

Connected with this should be a system of arbitrating on 
the spot any differences that may arise between buyer and 
seller, As the insurance company would have the right of 
recourse to the producer, the cost of such insurance would | 
comparatively trifling and could be paid without any hardship 


OHIO DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 


Big Attendance at the Retailers’ Meeting 
—Important Business Handled. 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

TOLEDO, OHI0, Feb. 4.—The thirty-third annual meet 
ing of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
opened this morning with a heavy attendance. Presi 
deut 5. S. King, of Dayton, presided over the meeting. 

William Ryan, the wit of the Toledo lumber trade, 
made an address of welcome, in which he called attention 
to the fact that this’ was the first meeting of this asso- 
ciation held in Toledo for six years. 

B. M. Campbell, of Youngstown, responded to the 
address of welcome and coinmented upon the business 
changes that had occurred in the last twenty years. 

President King read his annual address, in which he 
said that the stagnation of the last few months shows 
even more clearly than ever before the need that men 
of affairs get together. He urged members of the asso- 
ciation to stick to lumber, to avoid substitutes and help 
in the fight for wood. He said: ‘‘If you don’t watch 
out the rock crusher will get you and you will be 
ground into a sack of cement.’’ He urged greater efli- 
ciency in bookkeeping and in salesmanship. 

It was a splendid address and was warmly received. 

The reports of Secretary W. A. Phelps, of Dayton, 
and Treasurer F. D. Torrence, of Xenia, showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury of over $3,100. 

The president announced the appointment of the fol 
lowing committees: 

Auditing—Harry Harmon, Dayton; 
Springfield ; George W. Campbell, Toledo. 

Nominations—H. M. Baker, Cleveland; William Gorton, 
Marion ; J. Henry Doppes, Cincinnati. 

Constitution—W. R. Curry, Worcester ; Maurice A. Albaugh, 
Quincy ; William H. Smith, Newark. 

Resolutions—A. C. Davis, Columbus: H. W. 
Coshocton ; Louis Heller, Youngston. 

H. G. Wilson, of Toledo, presideat of the National 
Industrial League, discussed traffic service as applied 
to small towns. He covered the subject very thoroughly 
and left nothing unsaid regarding the relations of re 
tailers with the railroads. 

Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, described the provisions 
of the mechanic’s lien law as provided in the so called 
Duffey bill. The morning session then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session Doctor Herman von Schrenck, 
of St. Louis, technical engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; discussed wood as a build- 
ing material and the attacks being made upon it. He 
urged the importance of the coming Forest Products 
— meeting to be held in Chicago February 
_ This was followed by a long and interesting discus- 
sion of the hardwood rules, in which W. E. DeLaney, of 
Cincinnati, J. Elam Artz, of Dayton, H. W. Requith, 
of Coshocton, and William H, Smith. of Newark, took 
part. The retailers complained of the existence of two 
sets of hardwood rules, which caused much confusion. 

A motion was adopted for the appointment of a dele- 
gation of Ohio retailers to consult both of the hardwood 
associations in an endeavor to bring about the adop 
tion by them of one set of rules. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, informally but interest 
ingly addressed the convention. ; 

F. P. Potter, of Cleveland, led a round table discus 
sion on the use of motor trucks in retail yards that was 
interesting and brought out much valuable information, 
after which the afternoon session adjourned. 

This evening the visitors were entertained with mov 
ing pictures of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company’s 
splash dam operations and pictures of the Panama Pa 
cific Exposition. Frank Mulholland, of Toledo, national 
president of the Rotary Clubs of America, addressed 
the visitors. It was a most pleasing and interesting 
entertainment in every respect. 


Frank McKenzie, 


Requith, 
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February 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ everything a visiting lumberman might want to know, will be a great event and enable all of those «tteng. 
— Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill, Annual meet- cach as the convention meeting place, hours of convening, ing the convention to attend the world’s atest 
February 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- places of amusement, hotels ete. These folders will be exposition and be in on the opening and also ‘0 par. 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. ‘sent to every retail dealer in the State on or about ticipate in the low rates afforded from all parts of the 
Annual meeting. Ree: ¢ Pie , oes ee 
February 16—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, March 5. country on the railroads to San Francisco. Che head. 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Winter meeting. The other committees are hard at work but as yet quarters of the association will be in the Hotel Ramona 
February 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- -s abor a . 3 » preliminary stage. 174 Ellis Street, a new hotel in which the lumicrmo, 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. their labors are only in the ate id = will be the first guests emeh 
February 17, 18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 1 e © st guests. oe 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa, Annual meeting. ; Most of the lumbermen attending the meetiny wi} 
February, 18—Lumber Dealers Association of Connecticut, WILL PRESENT A GREAT PROGRAM. bring their families and the committee of San Pras. 
Masonic Temple Hall, Waterbury, Conn. Annual meet- ean 3 “wil 5 : Sana f tt pa , ¢ 
ing. a cisco Jumbermen in charge of the arrangement: have 
February 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, provided ample entertainment for 


House of Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

February 20—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

February 23—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Forest Products Federation, 
Special meeting. 

‘february 25, 26—Southern R 


; Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago. Ill. 


etail Lumber Dealers’ 

Annual meeting. 

rch 4—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Sioux City, lowa Annual meeting. 

April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 

June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, lll. Annual meeting. 

July 21—American Forestry Association, Pananta-Pacific 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 
ing. 


Associa- 





In- 
Special meet- 





SOUTHERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will be held at Memphis, Tenn., 
Thursday and Friday, February 25 and 26. Secretary 
Y. R. Smith and committees have in hand the prepara- 
tion of the program for the annual and expect to present 
a conference that will be of vital interest from start to 
finish. Further announcement of the details of the pro- 
gram is expected later. 





NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

President William A. Schneider and Secretary Robert 
Blackburn, of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, have issued a call for the an- 
nual meeting of that organization, to be held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Tuesday evening, February 16, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Pfister. The convention 
proper will be preceded by a dinner to be served at 
6:30 p. m., after which the business of the meeting 
will be conducted at the tables. The call advises that 
dues for the current year, $2 annually, should be paid 
at the meeting, and requests all members to ‘‘try to be 
with us at this meeting.’’ 





CLUB PREPARING FOR CONVENTION. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 1—The publicity committee ap 
pointed by the Houston Lumbermen’s Club to look 
after the advertising of the forthcoming convention 


of the Texas Lumbermen’s Association is already busy 
with various details, and the prediction has been made 
that this year’s convention will draw the largest attend- 
ance of any convention held in years. 

The committee’s first act was to order rubber stamps 
for every lumber office, by which the attention of various 
correspondents can be called to the convention dates, 
which will be stamped across letterheads in bright red 
ink. Later, the committee will issue a folder concerning 


Houston and the convention, in which will be included 


Western Retailers’ Association Has a Comprehensive 
and Attractive Plan for Its Annual. 


A most interesting program has been arranged by 
Secretary A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, for the coming annual meeting of 
the association to be held in San Francisco February 
17-18-19, at the Exposition Auditorium, Ninth and Mar- 
ket streets. At the opening session there will be ad- 
dresses of welcome by Hon, Hiram W. Johnson, gover- 
nor of California, Hon. James D. Rolph, mayor of San 
Francisco, and Hon. C. C..Moore, director general of 
the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, followed 
by the president’s address to be delivered by H. A. 
Templeton, Great Falls, Mont., vice president of the 
association, and the annual report of Secretary A. L. 
Porter. 

A particularly novel and interesting feature of the 
convention or conferencé, as these meetings are 
termed, will be a debate on the subject 

Resolved, That the consumer is more interested in the 
completed article than in the raw material; that he is 
more interested in what the home or barn will cost him 
complete than in the price per thousand feet; that it is 
of more benefit, both to the retailer and to his customer, 
to advertise the cost of the completed article than the cost 
of the raw material. 

Those who will discuss the affirmative of this sub 
ject are W. B. Dean, Diamond Match Company, Chico, 
Cal.; Carl Gotshall, Ripon Lumber Company, Ripon, 
Cal.; I. G. Kjosness, Madison Lumber & Mill Company, 
Lewiston, Ida. The negative will be argued by C. W. 
Gamble, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, North 
Yakima, Wash.; O. H. Barr, Barr Lumber Company, 
Whittier, Cal., and one other to be selected. There will 
also be the following formal addresses: 

The Economics of Distribution—J. Anton de Haas, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. 

The Material List of 
Jackson, chief estimator. 

The Silo, Its Value to the Farmer and the Lumberman— 


the California Plan Books—A. J. 


H. L. Fisher. 

Combination Order and Sales Ticket—George W. Wood, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Scoring Employees from the Actual Results of Their 


Labor—Elbert G. Flinn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Advertising Lumber from a Manufacturer's Standpoint 

. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil, Ore. 

Value of Plan Books and Plans—J. M. Crawford, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

The Lumbermen’s Correspondence School 
Porterfield, International Textbook Company. 

Community Ensilage—W. H. Miller, Spokane. 

How to Help the Farmer Get Money with Which to Buy— 
Cc. L. (Farmer) Smith, Agriculturist, Oregon, Washington 
Railway & Navigation Company. 


Course—J. P. 


Looking at the coming meeting from other than a 
business standpoint, there is every reason to expect the 
largest attendance in the history of the organiza- 
tion, for the reason that the meeting is held three days 
prior to the opening of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, on February 20, which, of course, 





everyone. "here 
will be a reception and dance at the hotel the « 


ening 
of the first day, and on the second evening ther» will 
be a theater party for the ladies and a Hoo-H Con- 
catenation at the Auditorium. On the last evening 
there will occur the annual dinner at 6:30 p. m., in ik 


assembly room of the Commercial Club in the Mer 
chants’ Exchange Building. On Saturday of conven 
tion week the exposition opens and there will be q 
formal opening ceremony and reception at the Lum- 


bermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo on + Ex 
position grounds. With all these things much ll he 
doing for western lumbermen who attend the snnual 
conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s socla- 
tidn this month. 
Se ee A 
LIVELY TIME IN PROSPECT. 

Preparations for the annual meeting of the Ni thern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Deslers? 
Association are practically completed, according to ad 
vice received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Scere 


tary William Haas, of North Liberty, Ind. The meeting 
will be held February 23 at South Bend, Ind., with 
headquarters at the Oliver Hotel, and will be called to 
order at 12:30 p. m. in the tapestry room. The usual 
routine business will be eared for, and for the entertain- 
ment features is slated a musical program by the lum- 
bermen’s orchestra. Frank Stockdale, of Chicago, 
speak at the meeting on ‘‘ Keeping Up With the Rising 
and Dr. Lippincott, of South Bend, will address 
the convention. Members are especially asked to bring 
to the convention their employees, for whom and for all 
delegates ample preparation is being made. 


will 


Costs,’’ 





TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


Houston, TEx, Feb. 1.—Houston will get the next 
convention of the Texas Hardware & Implement As- 
sociation. The dates are January 25, 26 and 27, 1916. 
This was decided at a meeting held in Waco on Jan- 
uary 28. At the forenoon session of the meeting S. T. 
Harrison was elected president of the association, and 
Phil Hobbs, Joseph Netzer and W. A. Helm vice ‘presi 
dents. Henry Marti, of Dallas, was reélected secretary 
treasurer. j 





TO ‘‘BREAK IN’’ NEW SECRETARY. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 1.—Secretary George E. Wat- 
son and Traffic Manager E. W. McKay, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, left this morning 
for Jacksonville, Fla., where a branch office of the 
association has been established at 1111 Heard National 
Bank Building, with William Petrie in charge. Messrs. 
Watson and McKay will spend several days in Jack- 
sonville, assisting Mr. Petrie to break into the new 
work and co-ordinate his office system and routine with 
that of the general offices here. 











TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION AT HOTEL WALTON, PHILADELPHIA. JANUARY 28. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


Reorganization Plan Practically Adopted—Vigorous Action Taken on American Shipping—Legislation in Washington 
State and Panama Canal Tolls Under Consideration. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 29.—The annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in the Commercial Club rooms in this city today. 
The meeting in many ways was notable and probably 
one of the most important held since the organization 
of the association. ‘The most important feature of 
the meeting was the report of a committee appointed 
to make plans for the reorganization of the associa- 
tion along somewhat different lines and the discussion 
of this report. It is planned to build a much stronger 
organization than heretofore has existed, and to in- 
crease the efficiency of the association. The members 
present pledged their hearty support and a number 
expressed their willingness to back it in a stronger 
way financially. 

The sad news of the sudden death this morning at the 
home of his son, Fred W. Alexander, in Seattle, of R. H. 
Alexander, of Vancouver, B. C., formerly a trustee of 
the association and one of the oldest and most respected 
lumber manufacturers on the north Pacific coast, created 
a profound impression upon all those in attendance, as 
he was known and respected by all. 

The president’s address was much to the point and 
brought out the duties of the association and its mem- 
bership and was received with applause. A great deal 
of discussion was devoted to the deplorable conditions 
of American shipping and the antediluvian Jaws that 
have driven the American merchant marine off the 
seas. In connection with this subject D. E. Skinner, 
president of the Port Blakely Mill Company, pointed 
out the dangers of the proposed bill, which has passed 
the lower house of Congress and is approved by the 
President, for the purchase of foreign vessels to be 
owned and operated by the United States Government. 
Mr. Skinner’s statements were very sincere and showed 
much thought on the subject and created a very strong 
impression. 

The committee that formulated the plans for the re- 
organization of the association met in Tacoma yester- 
day and the board of trustees held its regular meeting 
here this morning. 

The general meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock 
by President W. B. MacKay. The reading of the min- 
utes of the preceding meeting was dispensed with and 
Kk. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, Seattle, asked 
for a few minutes’ time. Mr. Ames told of receiving 
the news of the death of R. H. Alexander, of Van- 
couver, B. C., formerly manager of the British Colum- 
bia Mills, Timber & Trading Company, which occurred 
in Seattle this morning. Mr. Ames with a faltering 
voice and scarcely able to control his feelings told 
of how Mr. Alexander had been connected with the 
lumber business in British Columbia for forty-five 
years and how he had been closely associated with him 
in business and as a personal friend for the last 
fifteen years, continuing: 

He was here with us yesterday and took part in some of our 
discussions and when he left us at noon he shook hands with 
us all and said good-bye, and this morning he died suddenly 
with a hemorrhage—died in the harness. I want to ask this 
association, although his firm has not been a member for the 
last year, to instruct the obituary committee to prepare 
proper resolutions which shall be placed on our records and 
copies sent to his family and to the firm he represented. - 
will ask for a rising vote and that this organization cease busi 
ness for a few minutes in tribute to his memory. 

The members present all stood in silence with bowed 
heads for several minutes in respect to this grand old 
man who so suddenly passed out of their midst. 


The President’s Address. 


President W. B. MacKay then read his annual ad- 
dress, 

After referring to the unsatisfactory features of last 
year’s business, President MacKay deplored the fact 
that a number of representative lumbermen in the as- 
sociation’s territory were not included in its member- 
ship. He referred to the work of the committee to 
draft and submit plans for reorganization, from which 
he expected excellent results. During the last two 
years the president found that the association had 
spent approximately $50,000 in its work, and he hoped 
for a larger membership in order that greater financial 
resources might result. He referred to a publication 
that enumerated a number of the causes contributory 
to the unsatisfactory conditions of the lumber indus- 
try, reference being made with an intent to show a 
need for a greater scope of activity, in cor»ection with 
which he referred to the progress of wvod block as 
paving and the prospect for a greater sale of silos 
material, citing, also, the growing appreciation of 
mill constructed warehouses and stores. All these fa- 
vorable features, he believed, would be still further 
extended if the association’s finances were used in dis- 
seminating information in regard to west coast lum- 
ber. The president believed that the association could 
with excellent results spend at least $100,000 a year, 
in which connection he said: 

I believe we should go before the people and ask them to 
support this industry. If we do, we, in turn, must do all we 
can to aid them. We will do this when we give them good 
roads wherever a good road is needed; by helping the farmer 
and others in our community to the end that they will be more 
xrosperous—a condition that in turn is bound to help us. 
Ve do not seem to realize how far our prosperity is linked 
with that of the entire country. 

President MacKay declared that the association is 
facing a business crisis, the successful meeting of 














which depends upon codperation, and he appealed for 
the support of the entire lumber industry. 

More should join it with the general determination to waive 
in some cases personal opinion in the interest of harmony. A 
voluntary organization such as this is only as strong as its 
members choose to make it. 

In closing the president specifically thanked the di- 
rectors, the stockholders, the association’s counsel, Mr. 
J. N. Teal, Secretary Babcock, and former Manager 
Miles ‘‘for their cordial and sympathetic support dur- 
ing the last year.’’ 


The Secretary’s Report. 

As there was much work to be done at the meeting 
the secretary’s report was not read, but the members 
were promised that it would be printed and distributed 
to them. 

In presenting his annual report, Secretary Thorpe 
Babcock begged the indulgence of the members that 
he might break away from precedent and say less 
of the past accomplishments of the association and 
more of the future and the opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the association. And in what he did 
say of the past he spoke more of the work that came 
directly under his control, especially during the first 
nine and one-half months of the year, when Manager 
W. C. Miles had charge of much of the association 
work. He also stated that he would leave out de- 
tails many of which would be covered by reports of 
the various departments, such as the inspection bureau, 
the traffic department, the work of the technical engi 
neer and the reports of the various committees. 

He spoke of the advertising campaign, to the work 
of which he had devoted much of his time, saying 
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that he felt that it was the biggest single thing that 
the association had accomplished. With this he did 
not go into details either, saying that a detailed report 
of this work was now being prepared for the printer. 

Other important accomplishments of the association 
during the last year included work on the Panama 
Canal tolls and in regard to the objection’ to tolls on 
deck loads. The proposed law legalizing tolls on 
deck loads through the canal has been indefinitely post- 
poned. The work of the technical engineer, employed 
jointly by the creosoting companies and the associa- 
tion, and the furtherance of the use of wood block 
paving were commended. 

The secretary told of the progress of the plans for 
obtaining a composite statement of the cost of produc- 
ing lumber and the general advantage of standardiz- 
ing forms of cost statements. In this work the asso- 
ciation has worked very closely with the Government 
officials who have been investigating the industry 
with a view of rendering whatever aid is possible to 
the end that conditions may be better. He called at- 
tention to the two mass meetings of lumbermen that 
had been called during the last year, and which he 
felt were unquestionably instrumental in acquainting 
mill men with true conditions as determined by com- 
posite statements of those present. Although all manu- 
facturers were invited to these meetings, regardless 
of whether they were association members or not, it 
was the organization that made it possible to hold 
such meetings. 

Mr. Babeock pointed out the activities of the asso- 
ciation particularly during the last three months, un- 
der a heavy curtailment of expense and since the resig- 
nation of Manager Miles had thrown entire charge of 
the work upon Mr. Babcock. He showed that because 
of the heavy decrease in the output of west coast mills 
the funds of the association, which are baséd on cut, 
had been very materially decreased and the association 
had therefore found it necessary to work along differ- 
ent plans. Further efforts are being made in behalf 
of the association’s efficiency and as the secretary’s 


report was being written a special committee had 
been called for the purpose ef formulating a plan of 
reorganization to be presented at this meeting. 


The Prospect. 


At this point the secretary asked the question: 
‘‘What are we going to do for the industry the com- 
ing year? And that brings us to the point of looking 
into the future.’’ 

He said business of all kinds is undergoing many 
and great changes and particularly the lumber busi- 
ness of this territory. 

‘*And to what it is all leading?’’ asked the secre- 
tary, continuing: 

As I see it, it is slowly but just as surely leading to codper 
ation. That spirit of codperation is being felt in every nook 
und corner of business life. Necessity is forcing the issue— 
necessity of the individual and necessity of the class. Here 
and there in our own territory during the last several weeks 
have sprung up various and disconnected little fires of senti 
ment that have had for their watchword “codperation.” 
Their trouble is that they are disconnected, spasmodic—the 
ardor cf one man enthusing a small group. What is needed 
is solidity. This little group and that detached group must 
be shown that the hope lies in the building of one organization 
to a point where it will be so strong in money, brains and 
men that it will be an irresistible power for good in lifting us 
out of this present chaotic condition. In the face of these 
conditions is it reasonable to organize small, disconnected 
associations, all striving by the same or different routes to 
accomplish the same thing? Such a procedure limits the 
strength of any one group and encourages duplication of 
expense. Lhis, the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, exists. There is no occasion for all of the expense 
attendant upon creating new organizations. We are here in 
the field ready, willing and anxious to welcome the lumber 
manufacturers into our councils and get the benefit of their 
support, 

Individual Support. 


Mr, Babcock pointed out that the most important 
thing to be done was to build the association to a point 
where the moral and financial strength should be on 
the firmest possible foundation. He showed that if 
the association got the hearty support of its mem- 
bers there would be no reason to complain of lack 
of its accomplishments. To bring out his poiat he 
used an illustration by W. B. Mackay, of the associa- 
tion, who said: 


When a ship at sea is in distress, when the storm is raging 
and she is leaking badly, does every man jump overboard and 
start to swim for some unseen shore, deliberately casting 
himself alone into an attempt at salvation? No. Together 
they man the pumps, and though the ship may not be all that 
might be desired it is the best there is available and every 
effort is made to repair it and continue the voyage to safer 
and calmer waters. This lumber industry has been at sea 
and it has sailed through some violent storms; in fact, we are 
today experiencing one of the worst. The ship that promises 
hope that we may weather this storm and others that may 
follow is this association and its name is ‘“coéperation.”’ 


Making a strong plea for association support and 
cooperation among lumber manufacturers, the secre- 
tary referred to the work being done by the new 
Southern Pine Association and the cypress manufac- 
turers and the large amount of money they are con- 
tributing for this work. 

Pointing out the result that will be obtained by 
the manufacturers giving serious support to the asso- 
ciation and working heartily together for the accom- 
plishment of its purposes, Secretary Babcock used the 
following words: 


When this is really done there will be only one conclusion, 
and it will be that we must be up and standing shoulder to 
shoulder for the solving of the big problems that confront us 
today. The first result will be the real coéperation that will 
make itself evident in the activities of present members of the 
association going out to their neighbors and getting them into 
the organization, a task which so often they alone can accom- 
plish. When this spirit enters the work codperation will be- 
come a reality and the rest will follow as a natural sequence. 
We will find ourselves together on one undisputed, official and 
unanimously used basis list of values. The means will be 
provided and the ways will follow for worldwide publicity 
and market extension work that will return most satisfactory 
dividends if we keep everlastingly at it and do not get discour- 
aged at the first dull spell. Those businesses that have tried 
and learned keep demonstrating to us that the time to adver- 
tise is when things are quiet. We have only to observe and 
profit accordingly. 

When the day of this real codperation comes we will get 
reports from the mills so complete and so promptly that we 
will be able to keep you constantly advised of the true condi- 
tions of the fundamental stocks and you will be governed 
by such information so that you can adjust your business to 
a point that will always return you a profit. Yes; things are 
changing, and one of these things is public sentiment. Our 
local public sentiment is coming around to a point where it 
wants to see the great natural resources of these States return 
our people not alone the cost of labor but the value of the 
trees and interest on the investment. A little more time for 
this change to become more crystalized and, instead of con- 
demnation of curtailment of production, we will see and fee! 
a demand for curtailment that will meet conditions as they 
arise. 

In closing I want to say to you gentlemen, members of this 
association, that the accomplishment of these things is not a‘ 
fantastic vision. I repeat—things are changing and it is my 
own personal wish and present ambition to be one of those 
men who wiil help to hasten forward the day when this 
lumber industry may feel the thrill of new life coursing 
through its veins, and that day will dawn when you men who 
wield the power open your hearts and take unto yourselves in 
all seriousness the spirit of codperation. 


At this point the nominating committee, consisting 
of H. 8S. Mitchell, Neil Cooney, E. G. Griggs, W. H. 
Boner, E. G. Ames and E. L. Gaudette,. retired to 
report later. 

Cut, Shipments and Grading. 

A chart representing the cut and shipment from 
eighty identical mills of the association for the last 
three years, also indicating the price levels for No. 1 
common and No. 2 v.g. flooring, which has been com- 
piled by the association and the information bureau, 
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was distributed to the members for their informa- 
tion. 

C. C. Bronson, chairman of the grading committee, 
reported that his committee had been very inactive for 
the last two years, but that the grading rules will have 
to be changed in the near future. He indicated that 
there would be a change in the grading of cedar sid- 
ing and that there was a desire among many manu- 
facturers to change the pattern of flooring and make 
it center matched, but he suggested that this matter 
should be taken up with yellow pine manufacturers to 
see if the two organizations would adopt similar pat- 
terns. 


Committee Reports. 


D. E. Skinner was asked if the auditing committee 
had any report to make but stated that it was not 
prepared to make a report at this time. The com- 
posite statement which is being prepared will be pub- 
lished not later than March 1. 

E. W. Demarest, reporting for the committee on 
price lists, said that the committee had come to the 
conclusion that the only way to secure universal adop- 
tion of one basis list by all members of the associa- 
tion was to reduce the basis of the standard list $10 
on uppers and $6 on common, making the basis about 
the same as the old or universal list, but incorporating 
the other and newer features of the standard list and 
adopting a different name for the new list. He moved 
that at the request of this committee the meeting ap- 
point a new committee to draft a new basis list which 
should consist of three cedar men, three space manu 
facturers and six fir manufacturers, three from Ore- 
gon and three from Washington; the personnel of the 
committee to be: Cedar manufacturers—W. H. Oliver, 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, Seat- 
tle; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear 
Lake, Wash.; Gov. D. M. Clough, Clark-Nickerson Lum 
ber Company, Everett. Spruce manufacturers—F. H. 
Douty, Multnomah Lumber & Box Company, Portland, 
Ore.; J. P. Keating, Northwestern Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; Howard Jayne, Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash. Fir manufacturers—A. C. 
Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore.; 
W. D. Plue, Columbia River Door Company, Rainier, 
Ore.; F. C. Knapp, Peninsular Lumber Company, Port- 
land, Ore.; S. L. Johnson, Washington Cedar Fir Prod- 
ucts Company, Seattle; J. D. Dickson, Pacific States 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., and E. I. Garland, 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash. This 
motion prevailed. 

Choosing Trustees. 


The nominating committee reported back the follow- 
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SECRETARY AND NEWLY ELECTED TRUSTEES OF THE WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ing nominations for trustees of the association for the 
ensuing year. 


Portiand district—H. Kirk, Portland, Ore.; Beaver Lumber 
Company. 

Willamette Valley 
Lumber Company. 

Upper Columbia River—E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil, Ore. : 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Company. 

Lower Columbia River—R. S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore.; Ham 
mond Lumber Company. 

Willapa Harbor—E. L. Gaudette, South Bend, Wash. ; 
South Bend Mills & Timber Company. 

Grays Harbor—--A, C. Middleton, Aberdeen, Wash.; Ander 
son & Middleton Lumber Company. 

Centralia district—A. N. Riggs, McCormick, Wash. : McCor 
mick Lumber Company. 

Southern Sound district—J. W. Dempsey, Tacoma, Wash 
Dempsey Lumber Company. 

Central Sound district—C. C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash. ; Day 
Lumber Company. 

Northern Washington district—J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, 
Wash. ; Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills. 

British Columbia—E. J. Palmer, Chemainus B. C.; Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 


A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. ; Booth-Kelly 


The report of the nominating committee was unani 
mously adopted and the secretary was instructed to 
cast the ballot. 

E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, in taking the floor to report 
on the committee for reorganization of the association 
stopped to pay a tribute to the late R. H. Alexander, 
saying that he did not feel like talking of business 
affairs after learning of the death of that grand old 
man who died ‘‘in the harness.’?’ He expressed the 
hope that he might be able to look back upon such 
a useful life when he had reached the age of Mr. Alex- 
ander, who was one of the fathers of the industry 
on the Pacifie coast. 


Reorganization. 
He then offered the following plans for the reorgani- 
zation of the association: 


Your committee appointed for the purpose of considering 
plans for reorganizing the work of the association beg leave 
to report as follows: It is their opinion the organization 
should be maintained so as to secure the greatest possible 
efficiency. In order to secure this result it is necessary : 

First, to maintain the present association having cliarge of 
all general matters and questions affecting the industry as a 
whole. This is essential as in a great many particulars all 
are affected alike. 

Second, to have such branches in the various portions of 
the territory covered by the general association as may bh: 
found necessary or desirable in order to handle questions ot 
a local character and to maintain so far as possible the indi 
vidual interest of all concerned in the work of the association. 

To this end we recommend the by-laws of the association 
be amended so as to provide in substance as follows: 

A For a board ot trustees to be composed of eleven mem 
bers, of which board one shall be president. (This provision 
makes no substantial change in the present by-laws.) 

RB. The membership of said board shall be selected so as to 
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provide a representative from all districts; the number ot 
districts and their exact description to be determined here 
alter. 

C. New districts and branches may be created by the 
board of trustees from time to time as may be found neces 
sary or desirable. 

D. Two vice presidents from the board of trustees of the 
association shall be selected, one from the State of Washing 
ton and one irom the State of Oregon. The vice president 
for each of the States shall preside at all branch or district 
meetings within the State from which he is selected. 

), ‘The board of trustees shall hold monthly meetings at 
such place and time as may be tixed by the by-laws or deter 
mined by the president, and special meetings of the board 
shall be called by the secretary when he is requested to do su 
by the president or by three ot the trustees. 

I’. Quarterly meetings of all members of the association 
shali be held at such place and time as may be fixed by the 
by-laws or determined by the president, and special meetings 
may be called at any time on request of the president or by 
au vote of the majority of the trustees or on request in writing 
by stockholders of record owning not less than one-third in 
umount of the capital stock of the corporation issued and 
outstanding. 

G. Mouthly meetings shall be held by members of each 
branch at such place or time as the members thereof may 
determine, and special meetings may be held at the call of 
the vice president or at the request of five members residing 
in said such district. 

I So far as it is practicable to do so the general secretary 
will attend all branch meetings as well as those of the trus 
tees and the general association. 

J. All dues shall be payable to the general association. 
The amount received from each district shall be apportioned 
hy the board of trustees: 

(1 
2 


) To the general work of the association. 
») To the use of the several branches or districts. 


Money apportioned to the several branches or districts 
shall be expended for such purposes as to the members 
thereof may seem best. 

J. The board of trustees shall have power to create from 
time to time such departments or branches as may be found 
necessary or desirable for the interest of the association. 

K. All activities under the control of or operated by the 
ussociation, such as the inspection bureau, shall be open to 
members of the association only, and it is recommended that 
such activities as cargo inspection be made a part of the 
work of the association. 

This association should at all times have funds on hand 
to carry on its work effectively. To bring about this result 
and to enable the board of trustees to secure what is expected 
trom the work of the association we believe there should not 
be less than $50,000 available annually for the carrying on 
of the work of the association and its various activities. 

M. That a committee of five be appointed to prepare the 
necessary changes in the by-laws to carry out the foregoing 
veneral principles, to be submitted to a vote of the members 
of this association at its next meeting whether regular or 
special. 

The committee have endeavored to make as few changes as 
possible and to adhere as closely as possible to the present 
by-laws and organization in securing the results they believe 
to be desirable. It is believed that the foregoing changes will 
meet all requirements both in maintaining the association for 
general work and at the same time creating conditions under 
which local work may be taken care of by those directly 
iaterested therein. 

Many other details were discussed and valuable suggestions 
made in connection with the work of the association, but the 
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coo mittee felt that it was not expected they should suggest 
in jctail just what should or should not be done, but should 
» nt a plan under which all worthy purposes and substan- 
ti all proper coéperative work could be employed, 

\ujor Griggs moved the adoption of this report. He 
suid that every one present was familiar with the work 
tl). association has to do and that one feature the 
coumittee had in mind was to elect eleven trustees, 
them sufficient funds and look to them to do the 
wok. He also said there was thought of confining the 
inspection work of the cargo branch of the association 
to members of the association, in order that manu- 
f; turers who were not willing to contribute to the 
-. port of the association would not be able to receive 
the benefits of this work. In this way it would be 


hoped to bring some outsiders into the organization. 
i!, spoke of the reorganization of the Southern Pine 
\-sociation and the efficient work that organization 
will be able to do, as the members have pledged about 


000 and chosen as secretary J. E. Rhodes, who 
is one of the best qualified men in the United States 
for the position, and with a strong organization and 
siilicient funds will get results. He also cited the 
tance of the cypress manufacturers, who have 
piedged 25 cents per thousand of their cut to the 
-.pport of their association. He spoke strongly of the 
ilts the West Coast association will be able to ob- 
tuin but only if the members pull together and the 
manufacturers of both Washington and Oregon con- 
tinue to support more and more the association. He 
suid the main thing was to put the money at the dis- 
al of and confidence in the trustees who will do the 
work. 
rhe report was adopted as read and the following 
mmittee of five manufacturers were appointed to 
york out the details of the reorganization: 
I. G, Griggs, Tacoma ; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 
Ik. G. Ames, Seattle; Puget Mill Company. 
It. Kirk, Portland: Beaver Lumber Company. 
ki. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil, Ore. ; Bridal Veil Lumbering Com 
ny 


\. . Dixon, Eugene, Ore. ; Booth-Kelly Lumber Company. 


Because of lack of time the report of O. P. M. Goss 
technical engineer for this association and the Asso 
iution of Paeifie Coast Creosoting Companies, was not 
ead, but was handed to the seeretary to be printed 
and distributed to the members. The report dwelt in 
etail with the work of the technical engineer for the 
ist year and recommended the following as work to 

done: 
Write hand book on 
uable strength data 
osoting Douglas fir. 


2) Continue wood block campai 


structural 
available; also, 


timber including all 
include chapter on 





3) Collect extensive data on value of creosoted Douglas 
piling and have published in engineering journals. 

(4) Write good article on structural timber and have it 
ished. 

iS) Carry out various lines of experimental work in 
Operation with the United States Forest Service and. the 


University of Washington. 
(6) Work hard to get railways to use more creosoted wood 
ock and other structural forms, 
(7) Have extensive tests of treated Douglas fir made and 
ace the results in the hands of eastern railways, starting 
vigorous campaign. 
(S) Adopt a strictly scientific and practical grading rul 
ind give it wide publicity. It is greatly needed through the 


ist 


«o> Work to extend the use of creosoted wood stave pipe. 
osts, lumber and other treated forms in all irrigated dis 
tricts. Treatment will enable the lumber to compete more 


ivorably with substitutes. 

(10) Investigate the Tiemann dry kiln for drying Douglas 
! Excellent indicative results have been obtained in this 
iln. Lumber containing 30 percent moisture has been dried 
without injury to 10 percent in twenty-four hours. 

(11) Place authentic information regarding western woods 
n the hands of architects of Chicago. Large volumes of 
Douglas fir should be sold them for window frames. Its 
qualities fit it particularly for this use, and if exploited would 
surely take well. This should also lead to a.demand for 
lougias fir structural timbers. 

” 


(12) Look up all important building codes and arrange 
to have proper fiber stresses given Douglas fir in accordance 


with structural timber grading rule which the association may 
dopt. This can not be done too quickly. 

W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore., reported his inability up 
to date to interest other associations in publishing a 
new molding book. The matter was left in his hands 
for further effort and to report back to the association 
at a future meeting. 

In discussing details of 


and the 


association work 


Ik. L. GAUDETTE, SOUTH BEND, WASH.; 





present lack of funds to carry on the work efficiently 
hearty and enthusiastic support was voiced by many of 
the members and additional financial support was guar- 
anteed to carry on the work and build up a more effi 
cient organization. 


American Merchant Marine. 


D. E. Skinner, president of the Port Blakely Mill 
Company, was accorded the floor to speak to the mem 
bers on a subject of vast importance, not only to lum 
ber manufacturers but to all citizens of the United 
States. Mr. Skinner said he was afraid he could noi 
do the subject in hand justice, as he was very tired 
and also was afraid that he was possibly overim- 
pressed or too zealous about the subject on which he 
was going to talk. He spoke of his recent trip to 
Washington, D. C., where he went to see what the 
lumber manufacturers of the Pacifie coast could do 
toward organizing a company for the exploiting and 
exporting of Pacific coast forest products and whether 
such business would be subject to the provisions of the 
Clayton bill and, if so, how affected. However, it was 
not the result of his quest that he spoke of but rather 
of the condition of American shipping and particularly 
of the dangers threatening this country if the proposed 
ship-purchase bill is passed by the Senate. He voiced 
his surprise that the American Government protested 
at the action of Great Britain searching our vessels 
and said in substance: 

We have done everything indecent in our methods of foreign 
commerce, We protest to England for her wanting to search 
our ships, when we openly admit that we will falsify manifests 
tor a few paltry dollars. I believe the sympathy of the world 
is being divorced from the United States. A ship was loaded 
with coal at San Francisco and cleared for Valparaiso, which 
is no more logical than shipping coal to Newcastle. The ves 
sels that secured that coal without it would have had to be 
interned and would not have been able to engage in the strug 
gles that they did, and caused the loss of life which they did. 
We should have a law making the falsifying of a manifest a 
higher crime than perjury and with such a severe penalty 
that no one would dare attempt it. Then we can go before 
the world and demand fair treatment for our shipping. If the 
ship purchase bill is forced through the Senate what may 
happen to us within the next sixty days? This measure would 
practically mean the purchase of German vessels, because we 
have no need to purchase French, English or Russian boats to 
increase shipping facilities, because those boats are already at 
our service. I don’t want war, but we are face to iace with a 
crisis and may wake up any day and find ourselves at war 
with England, France or Russia. 

Mr. Skinner criticized Secretary Redfield’s speech 
at St. Louis and his policy in regard to the purchasing 
of foreign boats by the United States Government. 
He said that in this speech the secretary stated the 
Government would buy these boats because private 
interests have not or will not. Mr. Skinner had, in 
taking up this suggestion, prepared a wire to the 
secretary, offering to form a company to purchase 
these boats provided the Government would guarantee 
to change the shipping laws so that American vessels 
could compete with foreign vessels and allow producers 
to organize for the purpose of entering the foreign 
trade, and before sending the telegram he had shown 
it to Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank of New York City, who was in Seattle 
yesterday and who agreed to underwrite the proposi- 
tion, and this statement was added to the wire, which 
was sent to Secretary Redfield. Mr. Skinner asked for 
an expression from the members as to their opinion on 
this subject. There was a unanimous opinion that the 
shipping laws of the country are very detrimental to 
its interests and should be radically changed at once. 
There was some division as to the criticism of the 
ship purchase bill, which is so strongly backed by 
the President and Secretary Redfield. 

A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., pointed out that the 
Oregon legislature has been induced to memorialize 
Congress asking it to change the shipping laws so that 
American owned vessels will be able to compete with 
foreign vessels for the world’s trade and foreign built 
but American owned vessels be put in a position where 
they might engage in the coast to coast trade through 
the Panama Canal. Mr. Skinner requested that mem- 


bers of the association who felt as he did about the 
matter take it up with senators who are fighting the 


bill and give them their moral support in the fight. 
A motion by C. E. Patton that a resolution be passed 
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and forwarded to senators asking for a change of the 
old shipping laws was carried. The following message 
was sent, addressed to Hon. Miles Poindexter, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C., and signed for the 
association by E. G. Ames, W. B. Mackay and D. E. 
Skinner: 

We most strongly urge the necessary changes in our naviga 
tion laws to enable American citizens to own and operate 
vessels under American registry in competition with all other 
nations for the world’s commerce. 








The meeting took a short 
motion prevailed that a committee of 
of E. G. Ames, D. E. Skinner and W. B. Mackay, be 
empowered to draw up a resolution that should be 
telegraphed to senators and that should be signed by 
the individuals favoring a strong opposition to the 
ship purchase bill. This was entirely an individual 
matter and one outside the association. The message, 
addressed to Hon. W. L. Jones, Washington, D. C., 
carried the signatures of about 95 percent of 
present and read as follows: 


recess, during which a 


three, composed 


those 






The tollowiag most urgently protest against the enactment 
of the proposed Government ship pure bill, as we con 
sider it a serious menace fo the maintenance of our neutral 
ity. If vessels of nations that are now carrying our com 
merce are purchased it will not increase the transportation 
capacity, and if vessels that are unable to be utilized are pur 
chased by the corporation financially controlled and operated 
by the Government, we would simply substitute, in our opin- 
ion, the Government in lieu of the owner of the Dacia. We 
must have the navigation laws so changed that American 
citizens can own and operate vessels in competition with 
other nations for the world’s commerce. This is the only 
rational legislation that should be enacted, and we ussure 
you American citizens will invest in a merchant marine 
whenever they can do so with a fair and even chance to meet 
all competition. 


use 


Work of the Legislative Committee. 


C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, 
then told of the work of the legislative committee of 
the association in Washington, which work has been 
very important. Mr. Patten spoke of the many bills 
coming up before the legislature, that were of deep 
concern to lumber manufacturers and the time and 
work the legislative committee has been devoting to 
this cause. He told of how all the initiative measures 
that were initiated by labor unions were defeated 
at the last election, with one exception, the bill abolish 
ing employment agencies. Mr. Patten praised the 
quality of the members of the legislature in session 
this year, but stated that they were not acquainted 
with the lumber manufacturing business and that it 
was necessary to go down to Olympia and point out 
to the legislature what many of the bills would mean 
to the business. He spoke of the proposed amendment 
to the insurance code of the State, of the proposed 
boiler inspection bill and the dangers of such a bill, 
and outlined a number of other bills which he termed 
‘*foolish.’’ He then told of the free employment of- 
fices that have recently been organized by the em- 
ployers’ committee at Seattle and Spokane, and which 
will be established at other points in the State as 
fast as the employers request them. Mr. Patten spoke 
of the so-called first aid bill as the one of prime impor 
tance to lumber manufacturers now before the legis- 
lature. He said a bill will be introduced in the legis 
lature by Senator J. W. Kleeb, of South Bend, Wash., 
which is a compromise bill that the employers should 
support, as it is the best the employers were able to 
have introduced. 

B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, 
Seattle, also spoke of the work of the legislative com 
mittee, bearing out Mr. Patten’s statement and dwell 
ing on the great importance of these matters to all 
lumber manufacturers. A wire was read from J. P. 
MeGoldrick, MeGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, 
regretting his inability to be present at the meeting. 
A vote of thanks to the legislative committee and a 
pledge to support its program was moved by C. C. 
Bronson and unanimously carried. 

A resolution indorsing the Employers’ 
Bureau also prevailed. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:15 in order to give the 
out-of-town members an opportunity to get early trains 
for their respective homes. 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. — 


Concluding Proceedings of the Big Convention at Cincinnati—Addresses by Officers of Three Prominent Lumber. 
men’s Organizations—Fun at a Lively “Smoker ’’—Officers for the New Year. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 30 presented 
an extended telegraphic report of the first day’s pro- 
ceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 28, 
supplementing the report by independent presentation 
of various addresses read at the meeting. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A comprehensive outline of the proceedings of Thurs 
day afternoon was given in the telegraphic report pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but one or two fea- 
tures of that session merited more extended notice. Fol- 
lowing the reading by E. H. Defebaugh of the address 
by F. C. Gifford, secretary of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, President Himmelberger called 
for remarks from R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Downman said: 

I am very glad indeed to be with such an intelligent 
looking crowd. As you probably all know, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is an organization made 

: ed in the lumber industry such as 





up of associations eng ; 
yours—yellow pine, cypress, hemlock, and what not. Of 
course the functions of that association are bound to be 
general in their scope, and the association as far as it has 
gone has tried to do things in a national way that would 
be of general interest to all the lumber industries regardless 
of whether they are making hardwood, pine, cypress, or 
what not. We believe that so far the results attained by 
the National association have been of benefit to all, and we 
expect in the future to make it even more worth while. 

At the organization of the Southern Pine Association a 
few days ago in New Orleans they took from the National 
Mr. Rhodes, who is an extremely capable man. In talking 
with a number of large yellow pine men, I told them there 
was no use of having a canable man, putting a gun in his 
hands and telling him to aim straight and hit the mark, 
unless they put up the ammunition. I urged them to tax 
themselves 10 cents a thousand, which would raise a fund 
of not less than five or six hundred thousand dollars and 
which would make effective the ambitious program which 
they have framed up. They, I believe, said that they would 
start with 5 cents, which would give them about $250,000. 
As I understand them, they have got signed up for that 
amount something over five billion feet, which will give 
them some $250,000. That is a pretty good start. I have 
great hopes for them that they may increase it, and bring 
the substitute people closer up to the firing line. 

The National association took up in its early stages the 
idea of specialtzing on certain things for the benefit of the 
lumberman. The first thing that was undertaken under the 
administration of Mr. Nelson Clarke was what was called a 
Credit Corporation which issues a Blue Book. You all 
probably know the Blue Book; and if you do not know it 
you ought to, because it belongs to you. It has been worked 
out by the various administrations until you have a property 
that belongs to the lumbermen; it does not belong to any- 
body else, it belongs to you. It is under charge of Mr. 
Biederman in St. Louis. That property is worth about 
$75,000. It is out of debt, and belongs to your body. If 
you do not subscribe you ought to, for you should support 
your own business, 











The Forest Products Exposition. 


The next thing of special interest that was taken up was 
the Forest Products Exposition which was pulled off last 
May in Chicago, and later on in New York. It was of tre 
mendous value from an advertising standpoint to the lumber 
industry of this country, because it opened the eyes of the 
public as to what the lumber industry really meant. 

I happened to be elected as president of the National 
association at Kansas City this coming June two years ago, 
when a resolution was passed unanimously indorsing the 
Forest Products Exposition idea. It has been started, and 
the suggestion made by our good friend Bolling Arthur 
Johnson which resulted in the resolution meant to me, 
being the new president, that there should be some action 
taken. I immediately proceeded to Chicago and got a few 
prominent lumbermen together, and we formed ourselves 
into a syndicate and subscribed to the entire capital stock, 
which was subsequently distributed among the various asso- 
ciations—about $2,000 in each one of the associations. The 
amount spent was something around $100,000. While per- 
haps the direct benefit was not at once evident, the general 
lumber industry of this country has unquestionably gotten 
a very large benefit from a proportionately small investment. 





Inter-Insurance. 


The next thing that we took up recently and have acted 
on is the inter-insurance exchange. Now, there has been 
some criticism in various sections in regard to the activities 
of the National in this direction. We felt that we were 
perfectly justified in doing it from the standpoint of saving 
money for the lumbermen. Mr. Simonson, who is in active 
charge as manager, will address you tomorrow and explain 
the workings of the exchange. He is a practical insurance 
mar, and I believe from all the information that I can get 
that be understands the business thoroughly and is a 
scientific underwriter. : 

We propose to give the lumbermen of this country their 
insurance at its exact cost. We do not propose to take 
every risk that is offered; we expect to make rates on risks 
from a scientific standpoint exactly proportioned to the 
hazard, so that everybody will be treated fairly. The writ- 
ing expense, which is the one that makes your insurance 
come high in the old stock companies, is going to be elimi- 
nated to a very large extent in this exchange. We believe 
at the end of the year that the administrative’ expense 
will not exceed 10 percent. Mr. Simonson told me in 
Milwaukee the other day that the expense of administration 
he thought would be reduced to 7 percent provided the 
lumbermen supported their own business and did business 
with the exchange. 

The Forest Products Federation. 

The next thing we have taken up is the Forest Products 
Federation, referred to by your president. In the com- 
munication from Mr. Gifford read by Mr. Defebaugh Mr. 
Gifford stated that he believed the lumbermen had awakened 
to the’ necessity of doing something and in Mr. Gifford’s 
paper he referred to the Pridham case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the inroads of substitutes for 
box containers. There is no doubt that if the lumbermen 
in the box field had started in in 1906 and done their duty 
toward their products and their business they would not 
have had the hard times they have had since, nor would 
the condition have existed which rendered the decision pos- 
sible which was obtained in the Pridham case. This same 
thing applies to this Forest Products Federation, which is an 
organization of lumbermen in this country for the purpose of 
putting lumber properly before the public—letting the public 
know what lumber is, and where it can be properly used 
and properly put. ‘There are a good many places where 
your lumber never has been used. 3y proper trade exten- 








sion you can find those places and through proper publicity 
attract the attention of people to it. 

The substitute people are very active, as you probably 
know; they are not only wideawake but they are spending 
a great deal of money. Lumbermen for some reason do not 
want to spend any money, they seem to be generally afraid, 
cr ashamed. I believe that ours is the best business in the 
United States, barring none; and I have always been willing 
to work and put up a little money for the advancement of 
the business. I believe lumbermen are gradually coming 
around to that point of view. 


Intelligent Association Support. 

Support your individual association, your own asso 
ciation, and do it actively, not passively. The trouble with 
most lumbermen where I have investigated is that they do 
not really know what their association is doing for their 
benefit. Unless each individual of you keeps in close touch 
with your president, and particularly your secretary, you 
can not possibly know what the character of the asso- 
ciation is and the value of what it is doing for you. 

I want to illustrate that by a little incident that occurred 
in the Cypress association just a few days ago. A man who 
has been a member of that association for quite a number 
of years—tive or six years, I am quite sure—took a con- 
tract from the Standard Oil Company for 15,000,000 feet 
ot tupelo gum at a fixed price for a period of five years. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad, noting this lumber going 
over their road, concluded that it was pretty good picking, 
and they would put up the rate. He made a claim against 
them for $5450, and put it in the hands of a little attorney 
in New Orleans, who finally wrote him and told him that 
the best he could do was to get a compromise of $450, and 
that of course if he accepted that compromise this attorney 
would expect to charge the manufacturer his full 10 percent 
commission on the original claim or $3,450; so the manu- 
facturer would only get on this compromise $105 out of his 
claim of $3450. Mr. Watson said to him, “Don't you know 
that we are running a traffic department and a claim de- 
partment in our association?’ This manufacturer answered, 
“No; I never heard of it.” Now, I happened to be chair- 
man of the traflic committee, and every time they have a 
meeting I have gotten up and read carefully prepared 
statistics as to the collection of claims, how they were 
settled etc.; and I am quite sure that I have seen this man 
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in attendance at every one of those meetings. Sut still 
he didn’t know. Mr. Watson said to him, “Go get your cla:m 
out of the hands of that lawyer, give it to me, and I will 
turn it over to McKay and see what he can do.” Mckay 
not only collected the entire $3450 but made the Southern 
Pacitic Railroad reinstate that rate to apply on all the 
balance of the shipments that he has to make to fill his 
contract. I use that as an illustration of a member of an 
association not knowing what his own association was 
doing, or what its activities are. 
Keeping in Touch With Association Work. 

The next thing I will cite is the fact that members of 
associations tail to read the material or literature that is 
sent out by the secretary. ‘They do not seem to give atten- 
tion to it. Recently a society advocating fire elimination, 
which some of us have heard of as S. F. E., those four 
letters being their stock in trade, had the audacity to write 
a letter to Mr. Rhodes, secretary of the association, and | 
believe they sent similar letters to a number of prominent 
lumbermen all over the country in which they baldly stated 
exactly what their association was for; that is, to put 
lumber out of business. I saw this letter first in Mr. Rhodes’ 
office in Chicago, and I said, ‘“‘Rhodes, you ought to have 
that reproduced and sent out to the secretaries of affiliated 
associations, so that it could be distributed by them to all 
of the members of those associations, They ought to know 
just what is going on.” He did so. At the meeting of the 
Cypress association on the 19th at New Orleans I asked 
every one on the board at that meeting how many of them 
had received and read that letter. There was only one 
man in that meeting who admitted that he had received it, 
or read it. How in the world can lumbermen become 
acquainted with the dangers besetting their business unless 
they read and act upon what is sent out to them by the 
presidents or secretaries of their associations? 

Another very valuable contribution to this question of the 
use of lumber was written by Mr. Rockwell, and I believe 
appeared in Mr. Johnson’s paper, the Lumber World Review, 
the lesson taught lumbermen by the Edison fire. I believe 
every lumberman in the United States should read that 
article, think over it, and act on it. If the lumbermen 
have sufficient intelligence they will use it. 

Mr. Defebaugh referred to the fact that at the invitation 
of the National Association of Box Manufacturers the secre- 
tary of the National association acts on their board of 
directors to bring about a closer affiliation, which is a very 
good arrangement. 

Going back to the Forest Products Exposition, I over- 
heard a very strange conversation just about that time. I 
had been invited by a gentleman from Chicago to meet him 
and ten or twelve other gentlemen in the Blackstone Hotel 
while the exposition was going on, to discuss a matter of 
general importance to the lumber industry. We met there; 
I was sitting next to a couple of gentlemen and overheard 
this conversation: “I thought you said that that Forest 


Products Exposition was no good; why, it is a fine shoy 
The other fellow said, “Pshaw! You know I was not talking 
for publication.” Now there was a prominent lumberi.an 
who had told some one that the exposition was no guj. 
and who had not even been down there, 

I do not know, Mr. President and gentlemen, what 
I can say to you. I want to say to you that I have alw 
been an association man. I believe that I have person: 
gotten very good results out of association work. I beli 
everybody has; and I believe the only way to get them is jv 
be active in the industry, not passive. 


Profitable Publicity. 


If you peopie are not spending anything to advert 
your lumber and the general trade promotion propositi. 
you ought to put up something to do it. It is getting to 1 
the fashion. Recently the Weyerhaeuser interests h 
made an appropriation of 15 cents a thousand on the ent 
cut of all their afliliated mills; and to my mind there is 
question of the beneficial results that they will get fr. 
that investment. 

I do not believe that lumbermen should be afraid of pro; 
publicity of their products as between themselves. [| 
lieve that you can find a market for the woods that y 
manufacture in directions that you never dreamed of befi 
You need not attack any other wood. The cypress peo) 
have not attacked any other wood in competition with the: 
in fact ,they have worked in harmony with redwood, t 
most active competitor that they have, that produces ab 
the same quantity of lumber per annum. Mr. Selfridge wro 
to Mr. Watson’ to find out what kind of a scheme he had 
Mr. Watson came down to me and said, “This is an un 
usual request; what shall we do?” I said, “Give it to him 
He said, “Give them the whole works?’ I said, “Yes; gi 
them the whole works;’’ and he gave Selfridge the wh: 
works. Mr. White, Mr. Keith, Mr. C. D. Johnson, and a 
those big producers were invited to come into Mr. Watson 
office, and we laid our plans before them. I went on ti 
theory that the advertising that they planned of $5000 
year would benefit cypress. If we had put the plan o 
general publicity into effect four years ago the lumber i: 
dustry would not be in the condition that it was in in 1914 
and is in today. I believe it is going to get better. It i 
for various reasons, no matter whether the war in Euro; 
goes on or not; but you must put your business proper! 
before the public. ‘This has not yet been done; the soon 
you do it, the better. 

Mr. Johnson will tell you about the trip that he ani 
myself made to look at the fire-proofing proposition here i: 
this city. I believe that fellow is going to set’ fire to 
building down here tomorrow just as a ijittle piece of adver 
tising. We cypress people have been watching it prett 
closely. We are going to apply a little psychology to it 
If it burns down we are not going to say a word about it 
but if it stands the test we are going to talk about th: 
“wood eternal!” 


In Behalf of Gum Lumber. 


The Chair recognized J. M. Pritchard, secretary ot 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn., calling on him for some remarks in behalf of his 
organization. 
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Mr. Pritchard—The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion was organized a little more than a year ago and at, 
present consists of about forty-five members, the most 
aggressive hardwood manufacturers we have. They are men 
who believe that the old axiom that competition js the lif 
of trade is out of date, and they have adopted a new one, 
and that is that coéperation is the life of trade. About 
60 percent of the hardwood timber standing in the southern 
States, especially in the States of Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, is gum, and up to the present time the manufac 
turers of hardwood in that district have felt that gum bad 
not been properly appreciated by the consumers of lumber, 
so they organized very much along the lines of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, of which Mr. Downman 
has told you something; and while on that subject I wish 
to verify what Mr. Downman has told you of their methods. 

One of the first things that Mr. Harrison directed me to 
do after I had been appointed secretary of the Gum asso 
ciation was to go to New Orleans and spend a week with 
Mr. Watson. I said to him, “Will Mr. Watson be glad to 
see me?” And he said, “Certainly, he will: and he will not 
only be glad to see you but he will be glad to show you 
how they operate their association, and their methods of 
publicity.” 1 went to New Orleans and Mr. Watson gavi 
me two days of his time and showed me the methods under 
which the Cypress association conducts its publicity work. 

In the short time of one year that the Gum association 
has been carrying on a publicity campaign we think that 
gum is now better understood than ever before, and we are 
going to continue that work. In addition to that, an educa 
tional campaign has been started as to the uses of gum. The 
manufacturers themselves have taken up more carefully its 
study as to better care of their work, and putting it on the 
market in better condition, going into even the subject of 
dry-kilning. One manufacturer said to me in regard to that. 
“Pritchard, what in the mischief do you mean by taking up 
the question of kiln drying? That is the other fellow’s 
trouble.” I am glad to tell you that since we had the 
recent address on kiln drying a number of lumbermen have 
said that we had adopted the right move and it was high 
time the lumbermen studied more the trouble of the other 
fellow so that when they put their lumber on the market it 
would give good satisfaction. It is our purpose to carry on 
this educational campaign. . 

We think that we have made wonderful progress in the 
short time we have been organized and the only thing that we 
lack now is the support of more of the manufacturers 
We are going to ask those not yet members of the associa- 
tion who manufacture gum to unite with us in this associa 
tion and give their support to these loyal members who are 
willing to give their time and money toward the promotion 
of the gum industry. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 


Mr. Pritchard’s remarks were followed by a call from 
the Chair for a reading of the resolutions addressed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the presi- 
dents of railroad companies in protesting against the 
proposed advance of. rates on hardwoods, the text of 
which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last 
week. This was followed by the appointment of com- 
mittees on nominations, resolutions and officers reports 
and the address on ‘‘Cost Accounting and Accounting 
for Cost in Wood Working Plants,’’ by L. F. Estes, 
of Chicago, already recorded. An experience meeting 
followed and concluded Friday afternoon’s session. 


THE SMOKER. 


The proceedings of Thursday were concluded by a 
smoker beginning at 8 p. m., given on the ninth floor of 
the hotel ‘‘as a compliment of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association to its guests.’?’ The smoker, so- 
called, was supplemented by a Dutch lunch, which in 
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quantity and character was considerably beyond the 
feasts that usually are distinguished by that name. The 
ociation had provided in printed form the words of 
ny popular songs of which all present took ad-- 
uitage, adding emphatically to the festivities of the 
ing. Cigars and beverages were distributed through- 
the evening lavishly and helped to induce even the 
st staid to join in the many choruses. 
(he singing was begun by a quartet playing their 
1 accompaniment on stringed instruments and emphat- 
lly reciting the well known general indifference to 
ditions when ‘‘the gang is here.’’ ‘‘Tipperary’’ 
s parodied by a song ‘‘It’s a Long Way to Cin- 
nati?’ to the familiar English air. Two attractive 
ing women mingled in the audience and made visible 
otests of affection indiscriminately except in the one 
tance when they paid marked attention to the fattest 
wo men in the hall, much to the latter’s confusion. 
her vaudeville numbers and the feasting kept the 
wwd in good humor until about midnight. 
FRIDAY’S SESSION. 
The festivities of the previous evening had more or 
s effect on the attendance at Friday’s one session, 
t before it was ended the attendance was approxi- 
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LEON ISAACSEN, OF COAL GROVE, OHIO; 
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ately the same as that of the day before. The first 
der of business was the consideration of the adoption 
of a new constitution of the association. 

The committee appointed to revise the constitution 
onsisted of W. B. Burke, R. M. Carrier and E. A. 
Lang. Mr, Lang reported for the committee as follows: 

rhe committee appointed to revise the constitution, con- 
isting of Mr. Burke, Mr. Carrier and myself, found so 
any causes for changes that we decided it should be re 
ritten entirely. The result of our work is already in your 
inds, and I move, Mr. President, that the constitution as 
written and submitted to the membership be adopted 

The motion was seconded by R. H. Vansant and was 
passed without dissent. The new constitution has been 
printed and is row in the hands of members. 

B. A. Johnson and R. H. Dowman addressed the con 
vention in regard to a proposed demonstration of the 
qualities of a fire retarding paint to be given on the 
river levee following the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, telling in detail what preparations had been made 
ror the demonstration and the merits as they understood 
them of the preparation invented and patented by L. L. 
Wolf and put upon the market by the Edwards Manu 
facturing Company, of Cincinnati. 

National Association’s Inter-Insurance Exchange. 

Charles F. Simonson, of Chicago, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurarce Ex- 
change, addressed the organization at length upon the 
formation of, purposes and conduct of the exchange. 
His address has already appeared in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He answered several questions 
addressed to him relative to the conduct of the exchange, 
whieh was indorsed by R. H. Vansant, R. H. Downman 
and others. 

Hon. Robert J. Bulkley, Washington, D. C., congress- 
man from the twenty-third district of Ohio and a mem 
ber of the House committee on banking and currency, 
addressed the association on ‘‘Business and the Bank- 
ing Law.’’? Mr. Bulkley’s address was printed in full 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 30. -It was 
listened to with marked attention and was greeted with 
frequent applause. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
The Chair—I see we have with us this morning Mr. E. V. 
Babcock, president of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, and we would be very glad to have a short talk from 
him. 
Mr. Babcock, who was greeted with applause, ad- 
dressed the association as follows: 


Mr. President and my fellow lumbermen, I thank you for 
the compliment. I came here in my individual capacity and 
not as the president of anything, and had your president 
introduced me as EB. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, one of your 
fellow sufferers in the game, I would feel more at ease than 
through his introducing me as the president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Lae P 

I am here, and on behalf of that association I bid you 
felicitations and bring you their greetings. I read the 
morning papers when I got here and know now what your 
president said to you in his annual message and I don’t 
know what he had against me that he invited me to address 
you after he- covered all the ground and said all the good 
things there were to be said to you. However, I thank him 
for the compliment of thinking that I could make a speech 





and for the nerve he Gaplaged in asking me to and thank 
you for the compliment of your smiles and insinuations that 
I can make one, but I can not, 

_We are engaged in a large business—too large for this 
kind of times; one, however, that when we take ourselves 
seriously we can be proud of—the largest one in the United 
States, employing 785,000 men, 40,000 sawmills with an 
annual output of 1,160,000,000 in dollars in sales, real dol- 
lars, not ‘phoney’? money—$200,000,000 more than the great 
output of the great steel and iron industries of which we 
hear so much. ‘Therefore I say that when we take our- 
selves seriously we find we are a part of a very large 
proposition, an honorable one. Perhaps no great industry 
in the whole country has more honorable transactions. I 
Imean by that where we take a man at his word as we do in 
the lumber business. We sell on terms of credit and ship 
a man his lumber and take his word to pay us in thirty or 
sixty or ninety days or some time, and we are fearful some- 
times, now that most of our customers have declared a 
moratorium, that they will pay us only between now and the 
millennium or God knows when, [Laughter.] Our sales 
man and representative tells the customer what he has and 
the customer says ship it along and it goes; therefore I 
think there is more honor and more credit, a higher grade 
of honor, attained in the transaction of our game than of 
any other in the country. 

It is also one of the oldest in the world. The cradle, the 
home and the casket, you know, are made of lumber—the 
beginning and the end of us all is mixed with lumber or 
lumber is mixed up and around us from the beginning to 
the end. They tell an old story that Eve was in the lumber 
business away back in the garden of Eden when Adam and 
Eve were there. Eve was also a carpenter. 

Mr. President, if I advance too much pleasantry, it is 

perhaps becanse you have heard too much of the serious 
side in regard to finances. That is, when I think I can get 
a rise out of any man in the room who thinks we have any 
finances that worry us at all. We do not care whether 
there are twelve regional banks or twelve thousand: we 
haven't money to put in them. 
_I am president of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso 
ciation and am glad to be with you men and take part in 
your deliberations and see how you do your association work. 
I sometimes think that we have too many associations and 
that we lumbermen have the association habit. I am quite 
clear that we have too many hardwood associations, and 
I welcome the day when some man with enough ingenuity 
and brains and nerve will spring something good enough to 
cause uS all to sit up and cause the radicals in our associa- 
tion to reform and become ccnservative and the conserva- 
tives to get together on one set of rules and in one grand 
hardwood association. [Prolonged applause. ] 

The Chair—I can assure Mr. Babcock that it is a pleasure 
to have him with us either as president of the National Hard 
wood Association or as E. V. Babcock of Pittsburg. 

After a further announcement relative to the demon- 
stration of the so-called fire retardant paint to be given 
in the afternoon, the Chair called for an address of 
R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on ‘‘Some Troubles of the Lum- 
ber Industry.’’ Mr. Kellogg’s address has been printed 
in full in an earlier issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
It was awarded careful attention and frequent applause. 

Committee Reports. 

R. H. Vansant reported for the committee on resolu- 
tions that the committee had not had time to finish its 
labors in form to submit them to the convention and 
moved that the resolutions be embodied in the report 
of the proceedings. The resolution was passed. 

For the committee on officers’ reports Messrs. Ward, 
Easterly and Mayhew through Chairman Ward reported: 

Your committee beg leave to submit that we have care- 
fully examined same and recommend their approval and 
adoption by the convention. 

The report was accepted and the Chair called for the 
report of the committee on nominations. Mr. Vansant 
interrupted, saying: 

Will you excuse me one minute? The committee on reso 
lutions was not present this morning when we had the ad- 
dress on inter-insurance, and I move that we indorse the 
action of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in establishing the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter- 
Insurance Exchange. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 












Mr. Cooper—tThe report of the committee on nominations 
by Mr. Fry chairman, myself, and Mr. Offutt, makes the 
following recommendations : 

President—-J. H. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; Him- 
melberger-Harrison Lumber Co. 

First vice president—B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.: 
C. L. Ritter Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—Ralph May, Memphis, Tenn.; May 
Bros. 

Treasurer-——Leon Isaacsen, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Pop- 
lar Lumber Co. 






Board of Directors. 

One year—Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, O0.: C. Crane & Co.: 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.: Vansant, Kitchen & Co. W. 
B. Burke, Charleston, Miss.: Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. FE. A. 
Lang, Chicago, Ill.: Paepcke, Leicht Lumber Co. R. L. 
Hutchinson, Huntington, W. Va.; Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

Two years—W. H. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky.: W. H. Daw- 
kins Lumber Co. W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.: Kentucky 
Lumber Co. B. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, O.; Mowbray & 
Robinson Co. R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Carrier Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. G. E. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo.; C. F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood L. Co. 

Three years—W. M. Ritter, Columbus, 0.; W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. E. M. Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.; Vestal Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn.; Little River 
Lumber Co. F. R. Gadd, Chicago, Ill.; Wisconsin Lumber 
Co. J. F. McIntyre, Pine Bluff, Ark.: J. F. McIntyre & Son. 

Mr. Vansant—I move that their report be adopted. I 
move that Mr. Harrison be elected president of this asso 
ciation. 

State Vice Presidents and Directors. 
ALABAMA. 


Vice president—L. M. Cheely; directors—H. H. Hitt, J. 
T. Foreman. 
ARKANSAS. 


Vice president—Howard Cole; directors—George W. All- 
port, R. E. Lee Wilson. 


ILLINOIS. 
Vice president—P. E. Gilbert; directors—H. S. McGee. 
R. J. McClellan. ‘ 
KENTUCKY. 


Vice president—George H. Gearhardt; directors—A. EF, 
Schnauffer, U. B. Buskirk. 
LOUISIANA. 
Vice president—H. V. Sherrill; directors—C. A. Weis, 
E. B. Schwing. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Vice president—Frank W. Lawrence; directors—W. E. 
Litchfield, George French. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Vice president—Fred Conn; directors—Ben Dulweber, C. 
F. Wineman. 
MISSOURI. 


Vice president—Max Pease; directors—W. P. Anderson, 
Charles Knott. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
Vice president—W. J. Grandin; director—G. N. Hutton 
OHIO. 
Vice president—W. G. Ward; directors—W. I. Barr, W. 
N. High. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Vice president—P. A. Kirby. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Vice president—Andrew Gennett. 
TENNESSEE. 
Vice president—J. K. William; directors—D. M. Rose, S$ 
M. Nickey. 
TEXAS. 
Vice president—Albert Deutsch; directors—L. D. Gilbert, 


Philip Ryan. 
VIRGINIA. 

Vice president—N. W. Easterly; directors—R. C. Duff. 

J. W. White. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Vice ‘president—M. W. Stark; directors—Peter Carrol 
W. N. Offut. 

Mr. Vansant put the question, which had been vari 
ously seconded, and it was passed. President Harri- 
son responded with: 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the honor, and it is 
an honor. I will do the best I can in the coming year. 

3y formal motion the other officers nominated were de- 
clared elected and the convention adjourned at 1:16 p. m. 

Following adjournment a meeting of the board of di 
rectors was held, at which routine matters were discussed. 
W. H. Weller was reélected secretary of the association. 


AN: INCONCLUSIVE DEMONSTRATION. 


The. demonstration for the so-called ‘‘anti-flame’’ 
paint was staged on the levee a half dozen blocks from 
the Hotel Sinton. A rough two-story building made 
of lumber with windows and doors and painted with 
the ‘‘non-flammable paint’’ and said to have been sub- 
jected to saturation in the solution which is the basis 
of the paint, was finished at about 10 minutes past 2 
o’clock on Friday afternoon and was surrounded by a 
large crowd of interested lumbermen, including a large 
percentage of the delegates to the convention, mingled 
with whom were Fire Chief Bunker and a number of 
local insurance men and others interested. The first 
test of the paint began at 2:15 p. m., when two wads 
of cotton were placed on the roof of the building, made 
of wooden shingles and painted green. One of these 
was a plain wad of cotton and the other was cotton satu 
rated with gasoline. Fire was applied to them simulta- 
neously. The untreated cotton burned 2 minutes, 55 
seconds without visible effect upon the roof. The gaso- 
line soaked cotton burned 9 minutes 54 seconds and then 
was thrown to the ground still burning. Secretary R. S. 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, ascended to the roof of the structure and exam- 
ined the spots where the cotton had burned. He reported 
that the shingles were not even charred. In this respect 
the fire retarding paint seemed to have been a success. 

The main test which followed had a decidedly contrary 
result. The house, a two-story structure, had been 





R. H. VANSANT, OF ASHLAND, KY. ; 
Director. 


packed with loose excelsior and gasoline soaked pieces 
of wood. On this inflammable mixture were poured 
three gallons of gasoline; two gallons remaining in the 
can from which the other gasoline was taken were thrown 
in the back door of the building. The door of the 
building was opened by L. L. Wolf, the inventor, when 
ensued a sensation. An explosion followed that drove 
the flames, smoke and heat through the door and 
scorched the wielder of the torch. The interior of the 
structure burst into flames immediately and the heat 
became so intense that spectators had to withdraw fifty 
to seventy-five feet for comfort. The structure was fired 
at 2:32 p. m. and at 2:52 p. m. what remained of it 
fell in a burning mass of embers, completely destroyed. 

Earlier experiments with the fire retarding paint had 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the fire department 
officials, underwriters, theatrical men and others its effi 
ciency as claimed. The test on Friday afternoon was 
regarded as much too severe for an intelligent conclu 
sion of the real merits of the paint and, in the language 
of an insurance adjuster who was a spectator, ‘‘it would 
have burned the bridge over the Ohio.’’ The inflam- 
mable contents of the structure were certainly out ot 
all proportion to any fire likely to occur in a building 
of its size and its intensity would have resulted without 
doubt in the collapse of a building of iron, 
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Advertising Campaign Financed—Interinsurance Exchange Indorsed—Council- 
or of National Commerce Chamber Named —Dunnage Discussed. 





NorFoLK, VA., Jan. 29.—The first monthly meeting 
of the calendar year was held by the North Carolina 
Pine Association in the assembly hall of the Commer- 
cial Club, Charleston, S. C., on Thursday, January 28. 
As there were many matters to be discussed and acted 
upon, President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., 
called the meeting to order promptly at 10 a. m. 

Secretary W. B. Roper then read the minutes of the 
November meeting, which were approved. 

The first subject for discussion was the report of 
the inspection committee on %4-inch matching. But 





W. B. ROPER, NORFOLK, VA. ; 


Secretary. 


two members of the committee were present so that 
no report could be made and it was decided to leave 
the matter open to be taken up at the next meeting. 

G. J. Cherry, chairman South Carolina membership 
committee, reported favorably on the applications for 
membership of Forester Lumber Company, Sumter, 8. C., 
and E. D. Law, Mars Bluff, 8S. C., and they were unani 
mously elected. 

A report was next heard from John M. Gibbs, dele 
gate to the mass meeting of vellow pine manufacturers 
in New Orleans, La., December 8. Mr. Gibbs outlined 
in a clear and concise manner the dissolution of the 
old yellow pine association, the formation of a new 
association, its aims and objects, and the spirit shown 
by the manufacturers there which he thought should 
be an inspiration to North Carolina pine manufactur- 
ers in association work. 

A. T. Gerrans, who attended the meeting in Decem- 
ber of lumbermen at which the Forest Products Fed 
eration was organized, gave a brief outline of what 
was done at that meeting and the aims of the Federa- 
tion. Secretary Roper in this connection read a let- 
ter from the secretary of the Federation calling at- 
tention to the meeting to be held in Chicago on 
February 24 and 25, also asking for a donation. The 
Pine Association unanimously agreed to contribute 
$100 to the Forest Products Federation and the chair- 
man appointed the following delegates to the next 
Federation meeting: A. T. Gerrans, John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, New Bern, N. C.; John M. Gibbs, 
Fosburgh Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; Charles Hill, 
A. ©. Tuxbury Lumber Company, New York, N. Y.; 
G. J. Cherry, North State Lumber Company, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; G. E. Major, Major & Loomis Company, 
Hertford, N. C. 

Perhaps the most important question coming before 
the meeting was whether the association should in- 
augurate a campaign of advertising and publicity and 
the amount to be assessed against the members to de 
fray the expenses of such campaign. Very little opposi- 
tion to inaugurating such a campaign was developed, as 
it was thought to be a case of necessity. The adver- 
tising committee had recommended in its first report 
on the subject that aa assessment of 5 cents per 1,000 
feet be made on the monthly shipments of the mem- 
bers. This was thought by many to be a little heavy 
and that it would be best to start in a modest way, 
after which, if results could be shown, there would 
not be any trouble whatever in getting the members to 
raise the assessment. The final unanimous action of 
those present was that the association make a special 
assessment of 214 cents per 1,000 feet on the monthly 
shipments of the members, to begin from January 1, 
1915, and continue for one year. 

The secretary brought up the question of the advisa 
bility of having a motion picture film made of lumber 
ing operations from the stump to the completed house, 
to be shown in connection with the bungalow exhibit 
now in course of construction at the Country Life Per- 
manent Exposition, New York, N. Y., as an adver- 
tising proposition After some discussion this was 
referred to the advertising committee for its considera- 
tion and action. 


The question as to whether the estimated weights 
of the association were too high or too low was next 
discussed. The secretary had cireularized the mem- 
bership and had received about twenty-five replies, 
which demonstrated that the weights as at present 
in force are approximately correct when compared with 
the actual railroad scale weights of the members re- 
porting. 

Attention was called to the importance of every 
member of the association adhering strictly to the 
association inspection rules as recently revised. Some 
cases were brought up where this was not being done, 
inspired mostly by a desire to secure orders, and it was 
demonstrated pretty conclusively that this sort of 
business meant large losses to the manufacturers per- 
sisting in it. 

Attention was called to the Adamson Dill, amend 
ing the commodity clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The association had taken up this matter with 
the various representatives in congress and had been 
assured that the bill would not be reported out of 
committee at this session and that no further hearings 
on the bill would be held. An eye will be kept on 
the situation, however. 

The next business was the appointment of a substi- 
tute delegate or councillor to the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States. The Chair appointed 
John M, Gibbs, of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, 
Norfolk. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance 
Kxchange, recently organized, was discussed and the 
members urged to support this organization by giving 
it a line of insurance. Information as to the work 
ings of the exchange was given in detail and the fol 
lowing resolution was adopted unanimously: 

That this association heartily approves and indorses the 
organization of the National Lumber Manufacturers Inter 
insurance Exchange. We earnestly recommend that our 
members give the National association their unanimous 


support in this undertaking and apply for insurance with 
the new Exchange. 


The appointment of a committee to cobperate with 
the Forest Service in its study of the lumber industry 
was discussed. The need for such committee and 
proper cooperation on the part of lumbermen in this 
undertaking was urged and the committee will be ap 


pointed by the president in a few days. 
Secretary Roper stated that his attention had |j.o, 

called to the fact that some of the southern railrosis 

had been refusing to allow 500 pounds for ear st 


es 
on open cars loaded with lumber as has been ‘he 
custom in the past and stated as their authority at 
no such provision was made in Southern Classification 


No. 40, by which they were governed. Allowance was 
made for dunnage, however, in closed cars. Agitation of 
this matter was immediately begun with the result t!at 
it has been listed for discussion at the next meetine »2 
the Southern Classification Committee to be held jn 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1. At that time, representati: os 
of the North Carolina Pine, National Wholesale | 
ber Dealers’, National Lumber Manufacturers’, Geors); 
Florida Saw Mill and Southern Pine associations \ || 
be on hand to see that lumbermen get their rights 
this matter by having the committee insert a provis 
for an allowance of 500 pounds for dunnage 01 
stakes on open cars. 

The president then called attention to the 
portance of prompt action being taken look 
to the framing of a fair and equitable workm« 
compensation bill to be presented to the North C; 
lina legislature now in session. He said he conside 
this one of the most important matters that the a 
“ciation had had before it for some time. He also 
said that he understood the labor unions were go 
te present a bill at this session, whether the lumbern 
or other manufacturers did or not, so that it was 
solutely necessary for prompt action to be taken 
avoid a radical measure being presented first. 
prominent attorney in North Carolina was drafting, 
said, an equitable bill along the lines of the Wa 
ington State bill, which he considered the best in t 
country at present in enactment, and it is expected 
present this new compensation bill shortly in the leg 
lature with good prospects of its being accepted at 
made a law. The Virginia committee on this matte: 
stated they were also having a bill drafted a: 
suggested that the lawyers from Virginia and Nort! 
Carolina get together for mutual benefit. 

No further business coming before the meeting, 
adjourned at 1:20 p. m., to meet again in Norfolk 
Thursday, February 18. 

The members then strolled back to the St. Jol 
Hotel, which was used as headquarters during thi 
session, to partake of a delightful luncheon served } 
that hostelry as the guests of the association. Mayo: 
W. P. Grace favored the members by taking luncheo: 
with them and giving a brief interesting address ot 
welcome. After luncheon the visitors were taken 
charge by the Charleston manufacturers, bundled into 
big automobiles, and shown from the Charlestonia: 
viewpoint the only seaport on the coast and the i 
mense strides in development it is making. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS MEET. 





Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Moves to Secure Equitable 


Laws— Magnitude of Industry S 


hown—License Extension Asked. 





The annual meeting of the Mountain Lumber Mannu- 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters at Nelson, 
B. C., was held in the Board of Trade rooms in that 
city, convening at 10 a. m., January 25. President 
Charles O. Rodgers presided over a meeting at which 
the following were present: 


Charles O. Rodgers, Canyon City Lumber Co. ; F. W. Adolph, 
Adolph Lumber Co.; H. N. Sereth, Riverside Lumber Co. : 
C. M. Cooke, Columbia River Lumber Co.; J. 3. Deschamps. 
Rossland: ©. M. Pennock, Crows Nest Pass Loimber Co.: 
W. Mark DeCew, Western Pine Lumber Co.: C. .). MeNab, 
taker Lumber Co.: H. H. Ross, Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co.: 
C. B. Staples, Otis Staples Lumber Co.; A. E. Watts, Watt 
burg Lumber Co.: W. C. E. Koch, Koch's Siding: W. A. 
Anstie, Forest Mills of B. C.; W. F. Lammers, Adams River 
Lumber Co.; Noale Murray, Arrow Lakes Lumber Co.; G. F. 
Robinson, Western Canada Timber Co. and Summit Lak« 
Lumber Co.; William Waldie, Edgewood Lumber Co.; A. G. 
Lambert, A. G. Lambert & Co.; T. S. Richardson, British 
Canadian Lumber Corp. 


The president gave an interesting address on the lum 
ber conditions during the last year and spoke most opti 
mistically of the future. 

The secretary’s report reviewed the work of the asso 
ciation for the year just closed and gave approximate 
figures of production and shipment of lumber of west 
ern Canadian mills for 1914 as compared with 1913, as 
follows: 


EN suis aes Sek oR ees ..1,516,000,000 








1914.. PEER Cine ela ae ene at 1.080,000,009 
i te eee re en er 1,580,000,000 
SAD SPO eee Seas Shir ace eo 1,035,000,000 


663,000,000 


RO ree Sen me age ne ee ryt are toe te 78,000,000 
1914... . At Sane Str Siete hen avis ea en ee 140,000,000 


The figures for the mountain mills alone show a reduc 
tion in the cut of 1914 as compared with that of 1915 
of 150,000,000 feet and a falling off in sales of 125,000, 
000 feet. Included in the secretary's report was a 
review of the work of the accident insurance depart 
ment, which is conducted by the association for the 
henefit of its members only, on the mutual plan. It 
provides accident insurance at three-quarters of 1 per 
cent. Since the inception of this department, about 
seven years ago, over $126,000 has been paid out in 
claims alone. During 1914 claims to the amount of 
$16,000 were paid, as compared with $23,000 in 1913, 





and 97 accidents were reported as compared with 127 
in 1913. 

The question of securing adequate representation in 
the legislative houses was discussed at some length, 
which led to the passage of the following: 


After due consideration the Mountain Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association has deemed it advisable for the welfar 
of the lumber industry to send to Parliament representativ: 
who have a knowledge of the adverse conditions under whieh 
the lumber industry has been laboring during the past few 
vears, The association is not taking this course with a view 
of entering the political arena but feels that the lumber 
industry, the largest and most important in the Provine: 
and consequently supplying a large proportion of the popu 
lation in the interior of British Columbia with «a living, i- 
not getting the consideration due it. Government statistics 
show that the revenue from the forestry branch is equal t 





A. K. LEITCH, JAFFRAY, B. C.; 
Member of Executive Committee. 
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£6.63 per capita of the population and the total Govern- 
ment revenue from the forests of British Columbia during the 
past nine years has been sufficient to pay for all the roads, 
widges and wharves constructed and has been the most 
important factor in the commercial and industrial develop 
ment of the province. The annual cut of British Columbia 
timber is approximately 2,000,000,000 feet. There are 420 
sawmills and 790 logging camps in the province employing 
60,000 men. The timber industry represents one-half the 
industrial capital, one-half of the pay roll and 387 percent 
of the annual production of wealth in British Columbia. 
British Columbia in 1913 made the following expenditures 
in the lumber industry : 





Im WASCS GIONE. «0... occ e ss Pe 

‘ood supplies of operatives only 

Mill and logging supplies...................05. 

HmploymMent TOW DORIS. . ... 2s. cc scecesececees "800,000 
UMMA 55 ve sate os doo hi rally Nie AIK OX, oid wake .. - $16,753,000 


In order that this portion of the Province will get proper 
representation the lumbermen have decided that they will 
support only men with a knowledge of conditions who will 
pledge themselves to do all in their power to place this indus 
try on a sound basis. 

Resolutions were passed congratulating P. Howland 
on his aecession to the presidency of the Imperial Bank 
of Canada, and expressing the regret of the association 
at the loss by death of the late D. R. Wilkie, to whom 
the association paid a marked tribute. 

Following a discussion on the question of asking 
the Governinent to grant an extension of time for the 
renewal of timber licenses owing to the exceptional 
financial conditions at present existing, the following 
resolutions were passed: 

That the Government be petitioned to grant an extension 
of time for the renewal of timber licenses until at least six 
months after the close of the war and that a committee ot 
three be appointed to interview the Government on the 
Inatrer, 

A general discussion on present and prospective con 
ditions demonstrated the fact that no logging is being 
carried on this winter and few mills will start sawing 
this spring without an improved demand over the pres 


Active Association Worker. 


ent. The general opinion was yoy no great improve 
ment could be expected for four or five months, or until 
good crops were assured. 

Officers for the new year were elected as follows: 

President—C. B. MeNab, Waldo, B. C. 

Vice president Charles O. Rodgers, Creston, B. C. 

Secretary-treasurer——I. R. Poole, Nelson, B, © 

Executive committee -W. A. Anstie, Revelstoke, B. C.: 
W. F. Lammers, Chase, B. C.; A. K. Leitch, Jaffray, B 
and W. Mark DeCew, Grand Forks, B. C. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN BANQUET. 





Two Hundred Enjoy Feast at Toledo—A Reunion of 
the Old Guard. 





[Special ielegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
ToLeDO, On10, Feb. 4.—The Union Association of 
Traveling Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen held its an 
nual banquet here Wednesday night, President B. R. 
Johnson, of Toledo, presiding. Speeches were made by 
8S. S. King, of Dayton, president of the Ohio Associa- 


THE VALUE OF ASSOCIATION WORK. 


Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Hears Interesting Address—Standard- 
ized Values Are Needed—Officers Elected for the Ensuing Year. 


The new directors of the Lumbermen’s Association of next encountered the asbestos and cement shingles, adver 
Chicago met last Monday, February 1, and selected the Used as “fireproof, just as durable and muck cheaper. 


A 

7 Te how . was furnished with every package, ! ‘ 
following officials for the ensuing year: ice was no better than the acres laine 
” roofing’’ and mineral shingles have been in us« 





l’'resident—George J. Pope. 


Vice president—-Herman H. Hettler. long enough to show that they fall far short of the value 
Treasurer—George D. Griffith. claimed for them by the manufacturers, that the duration of 
Secretary—E. E. Hooper. a roof is much less and that they are not ggg at all 
: ; lhe variety that is cheaper than shingles gives a buliding 
Che officers and board will meet next Tuesday and the sone arance of a miner's cabin; and the variety that sells 
appoint committees no rovided for ; rs ‘ - at the price of good shingles does not improve the appearance 
— € t provided for at the annual meet of a building, and lumbermen know they will not last one-half 
yg. : as long. + 
Value of Association Work. Notwithstanding this knowledge on the part of lumbermen, 


‘ . : the use of substitute roofing material has increased materially 
At the annual meeting held at the Hamilton Club, and this increase measures the decrease in the use of wood 








Monday evening, January 25, Edward L. Thornton, pres- shingles. Lumbermen as individuals can not correct this 
ident of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, deliv. CoMdition, but lumbermen in an organization such as this can 
ered an address on association work and its value to Association Need Is Emphasized. 

lumbermen. So many conventions were held during last Tee tpanuien af cask. ct. acts beeen and Che wiaiein 
week, however, that space would not permit of Mr. material I have mentioned are only illustrations. Cement, 
Thornton’s address being given in full. There is much concrete, composition board and various other ‘substitutes for 
practical common sense in it and the AMERICAN LuM ea een pushed by associations highly organized 
BERMAN takes pleasure in publishing the address at What bas been done by this association for the welfare of 
this time. Mr. Thornton said: its members only “points the way” to what is possible to do 

by making our relations more intimate. 

I think this an opportune time for the annual meeting of If this association succeeds in restoring to its members 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. It is not too early all or a portion of the business that has been diverted to 
to be unaware of the results of our business for the vear 1914, other channels, its work has onl) just begun. T aking into 
nor too jate to have forgotten that sad story. consideration the loss we have i in the a zate bn 

The history of the lumber business in Chicago for 1914 is the methods and substitutes I have mentioned, the volume of 
recorded in many books, but no other histery that I can call to our busine ‘ss is still good. The question then naturally arises 
mind would be so uniform in detail, so similar in conclusions “What's the matter with the lumber business in Chik > a 
If what I have just said does not apply to divisions other will state my opinion in just these words: “We 
than Division A, I want to not only apologize to them but used, nor are we now using our association in such a way us 
congratulate them as well. to get the results which it is capable of producing 

I don’t want you to think that I bring the result of our Chicago is remote from the source of lumber supply. Ts 
vear’s business before you to criticize our association, but on meet the requirements of so large a market it is necessary t« 























EDWARD L. THORNTON, GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, HERMAN H. HETTLER, GEORGE J. POPE, 
Treasurer. Vice President. President. 
the contrary, I bring it to your attention for the purpose of carry large stocks and the consequent employment of larg 
showing you how much worse the results would have been had capital. In the distribution of our merchandise each operato1 
we no association in Chicago. faces the same conditions. He pays the same rate of freight 
This association is not only a time honored one, but at that his competitor pays, pays the same wage scale, similar 
present it is a powerful and effective one. During the year rent charges, and let us believe, the same rate of interest on 
1914 I believe the work done by the various committees fas borrowed oney. The cost of operating lumber yard or a 
marked more changes for the betterment of the lumber busi lumber office is a fixed quantity on every thousarmd feet 
ness in Chicago than any other year of its history will show. handled. The value attached to the lumber handled by th: 
. : different operators in Chicago, wholesale and retail, varies t« 
Work of the Traffic Committee. such 1 degree that missionary work is needed, not to spread 
Our traffic committee, as you will learn later, has done most ‘tis: fact, but to clearly show each member the necessity ot 
important work; and it has much important work ahead, but #Sing the value of his merchandise on the cost of operation, 
I have little doubt that when this committee makes its report plus the original cost of his raw material. 
one year hence we will all be enjoying a classification rate on Should Be Proper Adjustment of Values. 
lumber and a rate on all kinds and grades of lumber in keep- 
ing with the rates of freight on other commodities. If I over Everything in our business has been standardized for us but 
estimate the power of our committee, I do not overestimate values. The forces that did this important work left th: 
the benefits that a proper adjustment of freight rates on value of our merchandise to be determined by ourselves 
lumber will bring to Chicago lumbermen and the city of This standardization of vaiues can be accomplished by thx 
Chicago as well. trades<relations committee, aided by the credit committee en 
As rates are now applied, our planing mills and molding larged to the extent of meeting the requirements. When wi 
factories are becoming stori sheds for a product that should admit to each other in association work what we all know as 
carry the brand ‘Made in Chicago.” In changing this, we will individual operators, a proper adjustment of values will not 
impose no hardship on the makers of lumber anywhere. It be difficult. I believe the public has outgrown its hostility 
only means a fair and proper distribution of industry and toward trade organizations and that it recognizes the valu 
labor. Minneapolis does not ship us bread; she ships us flour of them, and that the time has gone by for association work 
and our wives or bakers make our bread. We want lumber of a business nature to be conducted behind closed doors. 
to follow that line and I believe our traffic committee will The legitimate betterment of an industry as large. as ‘ours is 
clear the way to that end. as important to the public as to ourselves and if we apply 
: ae ; the “rule of reason” and common sense in our much-needed 
Opposed Fire Limits Extension. reforms we will soon have all the “lookout commissions 
Early in 1914 certain industries in Chicago again became working with us. 


tion of Retail Lumber Dealers; Kdward Hines, of Chi 
cago; D. R, Winn, of Columbus; Charles L. Barnett, of 
Toledo; W. J. Duffey, of Toledo; William Ryan, of 
Toledo; and (. E. Shaftmaster, of Toledo. Two hun 
dred were present and the banquet was one of the most 
enjoyable in the history of the organization. 

Thirty-six old time white pine salesmen held a remark 
able reunion at the Boody House this afternoon follow 
ing a luncheon, in response to an invitation extended 
by John P. Bartelle, of Toledo. Morris A. Hayward, of 
Detroit, presided. All the veterans made speeches and 
exchanged reminiscences of their early experiences as 
salesmen. The oldest salesman present was B. H. Whit 
ney, who began selling lumber in 1874. This reunion 
of the ‘‘old guard’’ will be made an annual feature of 
the meeting of the Ohio retailers 


active in their efforts to increase the fire limits of Chicago. 1 


ies =. ‘a 
say again, for they did increase the fire limits in 1912 beyond Association Spirit Grows Stronger. 











the city’s needs and so easily did they accomplish this that I think it is apparent to all of us that the association 
an identical program looked easy for 1914. This association spirit bas crown stronger vear by year, that we now discuss 
appointed 2a committee to investigate this measure and if a treely matters which a few yeurs ago we believed to be th: 
needed one to concur in it. The “niggers” this committee individual's business. We sre rning., and to some extent 
found in the woodpile nrost of you have seen. If the proposi have learned, that whut affects one affeets all: that u cleve) 


tion is defeated in the Council—and it should be defeated—it advantage taken one day has a serious recoil the next : that in 
will be due’to the intelligence and energy of your fire limits egregate, smartness does not pay 
extensicn committee. 1 next this association, the Lumbermen’s Club and 








Two years ago. this association, through its committee, low many of our members will have quarters in the. new Lumber 
cred our fire insurance premiums about 25 pereent and it is men’s Exchange Building. This will put more glue into ou! 
not yet through: because this committee ‘believes that we are organization than any other single action that I can recall 
still paying 25 percent more than we should pay and as there ind in connection with this statement I want to pay tribute 
is no lack of good fighting abilitv in this particular committe: to the members who devoted the time and ability required to 
we may all look for a further reduction bring about this valuable situation. 


: Our president for the vear 1914 can review with pride a» 
Encroachments of Substitutes. administration which accomplished much, and tonight we will 

Several years ago the lath business in this city was quietly elect the general officers for the year 1915. That the presi 
but completely lifted from the lumber yards to the lime and dent will be the unanimous choice of the members, IT hone 
eement yards. Possibly the transfer, from the standpoint of for with such a president and united action on the part of the 
economy, was a good one, but our business was lessened to just members, the year 1915 will show an association that will 
that extent. The lessening process did not stop: there—ws have reason for continued pride and satisfaction 
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ANNUAL OF LARCH AND PINE MILLMEN. 





Statistics of Production Presented—Drying of Larch Discussed—Co-operative 
Plan Adopted for Fire Protection—Officers Elected. 





KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 30.—The eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held in this city Tuesday in the 
association’s offices, beginning at 3 o’clock p. m. 
President C. A. Weil presided. The following were 
in igecemagel 


H. Miller, Kalispell Lum- A. G. Naundorf, Eureka Lum- 
“ae Co ber Co. 

M. Driscoll, Kalispell Lumber Cc. B. March, State Lumber 
Co Co. 

Ww. R. Ballord, Somers Lum G. W. Millett, Libby Lumber 
ber Co. Co. 

H. = Karow, Somers Lumber T. A. MeCann, Libby Lumber 

Co. 

B. "March, Enterprise Lum A. O. Westburg, A. O. West 
“per Co. burg Lumber Co. 

C. A. Weil, Eureka Lumber 
Co. 


Following the reading of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting, which were approved, the report of 
the secretary was submitted. This showed an actual 
cut for 1914 of 122,931,501 feet, a decrease over the 
cut of the preceding year of 7,432,047 feet, or 5.7 per- 
cent. Shipments for 1914 were 100,288,261 feet, as 
compared with 136,969,830 feet for 1913, a decrease of 
26.7 percent. The stock on hand January 1, 1915, 
according to the report, was 101,271,585 feet; at the 
corresponding time in 1914 it was 77,049,895 feet, 
showing an increase of 24,121,690 feet, or 31.4 per- 
cent. Secretary A. E. Boorman’s report touched upon 
market conditions and routine matters pertaining to 
the association’s work during the fiscal year just 
closed. The report was accepted as read and ordered 
placed on file. Comparative details for 1913 and 1914 
of outward shipments are here shown: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF 1913 ANp 1914 
SHIPMENTS GIVING THE PERCENT OF THE TOTAL 
SHIPMENTS TO EACH STATE, 

1913, Percent 1914, Percent 





“oye of total. feet. of total. 
Local sales... 983 3.89 7,956,948 7.93 
North Dakota 2.59 5,554, 767 5.54 
South Dakota... 56 445,186 44 
Minnesota 3.03 4,990,720 4.98 
Wisconsin .50 22 
y 1.15 .84 
1.58 2 2.76 
c 2.00 .15 
Missouri 01 = 
Montana .. 82.37 76 76.19 
New York. .06 .09 
New Jersey io sive aetote .09 18 
Pennsylvania ‘ .15 .03 
Indiana 18 bee 
ID ina 6-4 65 4 5 26 = 
OS eae 04 .28 
Atlantic Coast States.. 54,560 .04 12 
Other Eastern States 1,000,918 By 64 168,896 .16 
0 SEES 999,873 te -09 
Miscellaneous : ,000 .06 $ 








oT a = - 136,969,830 100.00 100,288,261 "100. 00 
1914 decrease... RA Se Py ee ees secresyatee percent 
STATEMENT SHOWING SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS FoR 1915 











AND 1914 
1913, feet. 1914, feet. 
January . an 2 8,667,523 
February 10 6,105,182 
DE ak h sh cies wie Sse wise 13,7 6,920,898 
EE ntsc nts ah wpe om si6 6 ae 13, 9,261,001 
May 13 10,879,360 
June : ; 10, 10,117,801 
July . pbb iess ae 14,474, 12,473,653 
August 15,385,953 * 21 5 
September 12,448,500 7 
October 11,417,012 5 "869, a13 
November ; re 10,399,590 6.5 
PT w6ecrnacrese sees a ... 7,494,602 5, 
ES a ree - 136,969,830 100,2 288,261 


Similar disposition was made of the report of 
Treasurer C. B. March, which showed a balance on 
hand as of January 25, 1915, after closing all 1914 
accounts, of $132.05. 

Nothing of importance having been brought to 
their attention, the reports of the standing commit- 
tees were waived. 

J. H. Webber, of Troy, Mont., was formally ad- 
mitted into membership. 

Election of Officers. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following: 

President—C. A. Weil, Eureka. 

Vice preside nt- -H. G. Miller, Kalispell 

Treasurer—C. B. March, Kalispelll. 

The following were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee: C. A. Weil, chairman, Eureka; T. A. 
McCann, Libby; C. B. March, Kalispell. 

D. T. Mason, assistant district forester, of Missoula, 
Mont., addressed the association on ‘‘Dry Kilning 
Larch Lumber,’’ in which he stated that the Forest 
Service had designed and patented a dry kiln that 
fulfills the fundamental requirements for good dry- 
ing; namely, control of humidity at all times, ample 
circulation, uniform and proper temperature. He 
showed a slashed grained inch board, twenty inches 
wide, that had been dried without check or warping, 
as an example of the successful work of the kiln. Mr. 
Mason then read a paper on ‘‘Study of the Lumber 
Industry’’ that was accorded a vote of thanks by 
unanimous vote. The result of his address was an ex- 
pression by the members of a decided disposition to 
codperate with the Government in matters pertaining 
to the betterment of the lumber industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Discussion ensued on the finished thickness of the 
common grades of lumber, and developed the fact that 
a few of the mills in the association’s territory were 
finishing low-grade boards to %4 instead of 25/32-inch, 
this without complaint from competitive markets. 





No action beyond the discussion was taken and at its 
conclusion the meeting adjourned. 


Officers and Committees, 


The Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has appointed in addition to those already enum- 
erated the following committees: 

Special —«" H. G. Miller, Chairman; A. G. Naundorf, 
Eureka; B. J. Boorman, Fortine. 


sae ketiay Naundorf, Chairman, Eureka; A. O. West 
burg, Columbia Falls : B. J. Boorman, Fortine. 





C, A. WEIL, OF EUREKA; 
President. 


Auditing—cC, B. March, Coeienan, Kalispell ; W. R. Ballor:| 
Somers; A. E. Boorman, Kalispell. 


Larch ee ok R. Ballord, Ebatpmen, Somers; H. « 
Miller, Kalispell ; . March, Kalispell. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The recently appointed executive committee, wit), 
A. E. Boorman, secretary, held a meeting followin 
the regular meeting of the association to arrange fi 
matters pertaining to its work for the coming year. 

A. E. Boorman was reélected secretary, and the by 
reau of grades was appointed as follows: M. Dri: 
coll, chairman, Kalispell; Charles F. Wright, Eureka 
George Hinds, Somers. 

For the purpose of defraying the association’s ex 
penses, a motion was passed that an assessment of 11 
cents per thousand feet be levied on the amount 01 
lumber manufactured or handled by members durin: 
the coming year. The bureau of grades was instructe. 
to arrange to visit mills in the association’s territor 
with the chief inspector, during 1915, at the expens: 
of the association. 

Executive Committeeman T. A. MeCann, of thi 
Libby Lumber Company, extended an invitation to 
the association to hold its first quarterly meeting o1 
the association at Libby, Mont., and asked that th 
bureau of grades arrange to be present. The invita 
tion was accepted ‘and instructions were given Secre 
tary Boorman so to notify the membership. 


MANUFACTURERS AND FORESTERS IN JOINT 
CONVENTION. 


With a view of combining the office work of th« 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Northern Montana Forestry Association, the 
executive committee of the former and the director 
ate of the latter organization held a joint meeting 
Tuesday last. The first organization was represented 
by C. A. Weil, C. I. ¥ Neil, A. E. Boorman, George W. 
Millett, M. Driscoll, <*s March, and Charles Jung 
berg, representing Wo . Ballord. The executive com 
mittee of the a sctesic oy association was repre 
sented by C. A. Weil, T. A. McCann and-C. B. 
Mareh. The services of Secretary A. Boorman, of 
the Montana manufacturers’ association, were ten 
dered the forestry organization as chief fire warden 
for 1915; the forestry association to pay for such 
services $72.50, the sum charged during 1914. The 
Northern Montana Forestry Association accepted the 
offer of Mr. Boorman’s services, which concluded the 
joint meeting. 








AIMS OF FOREST PRODUCTS FEDERATION. 





Executive Committee Tells of Need of the Organization, Its Membership and 
Tentative Program of Coming Mass Meeting. 





The executive committee of the Forest Products Fed- 
eration this week issued the following bulletin relating 
to the mass meeting to be held in Chicago February 
24-25; 

How the “Forest Products Federation’’ Happened—its 
Origin, Vital Aims and Great Opportunities. 

The Forest Products Federation came into being in 
Chicago on December 17, 1914, at a preliminary meeting 
of lumbermen called by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. By unanimous adoption of resolu- 
tions presented by a special committee it was decided to 
hold a great national mass meeting of the entire lumber 
industry in Chicago on February 24-25, which will be 
representative of all lumber associations, comprising all 
branches of the trade, and including all allied interests. 
An executive committee of five was appointed to arrange 
for the meeting and direct the affairs of the organization. 

The keynote of the whole movement is its broadly rep- 
resentative character, which is fully indicated by the 
personnel of the executive committee. Its chairman is 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; while the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is repre- 
sented by its president, Gordon G. Edwards, of Ottawa; 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association by its secre- 
tary, J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., and the general 
retail and wholesale interests by L. W. Crow, president 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and Julius Seidel, 
of St. Louis. Further representation of many interests 
is found in the membership of the standing committees 
and in the speakers for the mass meeting. 

The fundamental aim of the new federation is to pro- 
mote the rightful use of wood, and to bring about con- 
certed action to this end. The lumbermen represent such 
a large and diversified industry that they must systema- 
tize and co-ordinate their efforts or else see much good 
work wasted. To this end the meeting of the federation 
is called in order that the pressing problems of the in- 
dustry may be presented and discussed, and ways and 
means found to increase the use of wood for all purposes 
to which it is best adapted. An ample supply of timber 
for all legitimate needs is still available, while its wiser 
use will not only result in more being sold, but will per- 
mit more complete use of the trees which are cut and 
encourage commercial measures for maintaining the sup- 
ply. Reduced consumption and dwindling markets help 
no one; while education, publicity and intelligent market 
promotion on the most modern lines will benefit all con- 
cerned, and the consumer no less than the producer. 
Under modern conditions, the lumbermen must get on the 
firing line and adopt effective promotion methods, if wood 
is to maintain its rightful place and find proper use in 
the homes and fields and factories of the land. The only 
alternative is to admit that we are defeated, that we 
don’t care, and that we are content to be supine in the 
face of wanton aggression. In our judgment, the best 
asset we have is the personal interest of the present and 
prospective building investor. He doesn’t care about 
our welfare except as it may affect his investments. We 
can show him, on demonstrable facts, that his interest is 
in line with our natural desires. Shall we do so? Shall 


we act, for our own sake—and show the average citizen 
that the result of our action will be in his interest (re- 
gardless of ours)—or shall we lie down and quit? The 
coming meeting will convey your answer. What is it? 

At the coming meeting, on February 24-25, there will 
be presented by committee reports and addresses full and 
reliable information upon the influences and conditions 
which tend to reduce the consumption of wood or encour- 
age the use of other materials. Lumbermen do not advo- 
cate the use of wood for purposes to which by modern 
criterions it is not suited—that would neither be honest 
nor good business—nor are they less interested in safets 
or proper service than any other class of citizens o1 
business men. We do justly maintain, however, that 
forest products shall not be crowded out where their use 
is legitimate and economical, and that the field is biz 
enough to afford a satisfactory market for the normal 
annual lumber output. There has never been an oppor- 
tunity equal to the present, nor a meeting ever before 
called where the problems and conditions of all branches 
of the lumber industry would be outlined by the highest 
authorities, and so definite a basis given for concerted 
action. 

The executive committee has arranged for five standing 
committee reports on as many current subjects. These 
include (1) building codes; (2) fire losses; (3) comparative 
prices of building materials; (4) shingles; and (5) promo- 
tion. These reports will be the most authoritative and 
specific ever presented to the trade: In addition, allied 
interests will present, by individual addresses, their opin- 
ions on related problems. At least, tentatively, it may 
be stated that the fire prevention organizations will give 
their views on the use of wood in modern structures; 
while the timber owners, carpenters, engineers and archi- 
tects, and the press, will be heard either individually or 
through their representative organizations. 

The first essential is a large, representative mass meet- 
ing of timber owners, manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers of lumber, since they are the most vitally con- 
cerned. The federation is at present a temporary organi- 
zation created to meet a vital and most urgent need, 
and ready to be molded into a great power for the pro- 
motion of the rightful use of forest products (by the 
concurrent judgment of all concerned). It is performing 
an indispensable present function by compiling informa- 
tion as to conditions of the trade, and on the attitude and 
policy of wood consuming industries. It is serving fur- 
ther as a rallying point (on a definite rallying date), where 
full opportunity will be given to perfect an organization 
for the more effective merchandising of lumber and for 
maintaining wood in its proper ‘‘place in the sun.’ 

The support and coéperation of the whole lumber trade 
is solicited for its mutual good. This is not the time 
for half-hearted support, but is rather an opportunity for 
every lumber association and every individual interested 
in the industry to establish, for once and all, a perma- 
nent organization for the systematic promotion and in- 
telligent use of forest products, and to bring back pros- 
perity to the ranking manufacturing industry of our 
country. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the executive com- 


mittee, 
E. A. STERLING, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL OF SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS. 


Bix Attendance at an Experience Meeting—Officers’ Addresses Present Phases of Legislation, Farmers’ Trade, Mail 
Order Competition and Salesmanship—Association Gaining in Numbers and Finances —Entertainment. 


Jo va Crry, Iowa, Feb. 3.—An ideal winter day ushered 


in t0 eighteenth annual convention of the Southeastern 
1o\ Retail Lumbermen’s Assoe iation, which opened 
to in the spacious rooms of the Iowa City Commer- 
cial Club. A heavy blanket of snow lay on the ground 


an the temperature was just the right degree to add 
zes| to the retailers’ gathering. The jingling of bells 


ou -leighs and bobs seems to recall more a winter of 
the past than one of now. 

Jefferson, lowa City’s fine hostelry, headquarters 
of the visiting lumbermen, can not take care of the 
thing and the other hotels of the city are taxed to 
capacity with the overflow. When the initial session 
opoued this afternoon the assembly room of the Com- 
mercial Club was well filled and hardly a lumberman 


lett before President F. E. Ayers announced adjourn- 
ment, Shortly before 5 o’elock. 
he annual convention was opened with a welcoming 


speech by Mayor George W. Koontz, who not only 
heartily welcomed the visitors in witty fashion but took 


occasion to extol the University City of Iowa, covering 
its many phases of -progress from its 70 miles of 
model sidewalks to its extensive system of sewers. 
‘\While Iowa City is a fine small metropolis of 12,000 
inhabitants, ’? enid Mayor Koontz, ‘‘it has a police foree 
ot two. You lumbermen, with the use of diligence, 
may be able to evade the foree.’’ 

‘I can assure Mayor Koontz,’’ declared ( 
in response, 


». M. Porter 
‘*that we visiting lumbermen will not only 
iry our best to keep within the confines of these 70 
miles of fine sidewalks but will also earnestly attempt to 
keep out of the sewers.’? Mayor Koontz could not 
remain beyond the time given for his speech but told 
the lumbermen he wished to see them again, but not 
otticially. 

It was not a filled with set speeches, but 
rather an experience meeting, in which many members 
of the organization took part, and the results of these 
discussions were pronounced more successful than at any 
other meeting of the association in recent years. The ball 
of exchanging valuable retail experiences was started 
when CC. M. Porter, of Oskaloosa, one of the 
charter members and first president, declared that the 
day of selfishness and hermit-like actions on the part 
of retail lumbermen had passed and instead had come an 
era of fraternalism and freedom. 


Address of the President. 

President Ayers talked at length 
some of the problems that lumber retailers are facing. 
As a former member of the Iowa State legislature, he 
was well qualified to speak to the members upon some 
phases of legislation, especially of the adverse kind that 
has been proving so harmful to honest merchandising. 
Taking up the question of the trend of legislation, he 
discussed freight rates and told just how manipulations 
of rates by the carriers were keeping Iowa from beecom- 
ing a great manufacturing State in addition to being one 
of the greatest agricultural commonwealths of the na- 
tion. He placed the blame for the railroads making rates 
detrimental to the welfare of the entire State to the 
determination of the carriers to crucify river traffie. 

In addition te rates he discussed community develop- 
ment, good roads, credits and overstocking, and stated 
that conditions had grown so detrimental to lumber inter- 
ests that it was absolutely necessary for lumbermen to 
maintain organizations for self protection. As proof of 
the value of community development he cited the Tren- 
ton idea of codperation between business men of the 
town and the farmers, resulting in an honest under- 
standing by the farmer of the problems of the mer- 
chant and by the: business man of the difficulties of 
the farmer. He urged that all retail lumbermen study 
the needs of the farmers in their communities and be- 
come able to intelligently assist the farmer in growing 
more abundant and more valuable crops. ‘‘ Instruct 
yourselves a little bit about alfalfa and seed beds,’’ 
he said, ‘fand you will find that it pays to know these 
things as well as to have a knowledge of boards.’’ 

President Ayers declared that if the right sort of co- 
operation had existed in every community during the last 
several years between the business men of the town and 
the farmers one of the large Chicago mail order houses 
would not now be preparing to ‘‘cut a $20,000,000 
melon.?? 

The further assertion was made that the catalog house 
cil would be obliterated with the spread of the work of 
community development. Speaking of credits, he declared 
that there was not a lumber dealer present but who was 
carrying twice as much credit on his books as he ought, 
‘nd most of them were overstocked 25 percent. ‘‘It 
has become so that a man with only a few hundred dol- 
urs ean step into’a lumber yard and purchase two or 
three thousand dollars’ worth of lumber,’’ he said. 

That is not salesmanship. Anybody ean sell lumber 
that way.’’ President Ayers discussed other phases of 

roblems that retailers are now called upon to meet 

nd declared that these problems must be solved in 

‘der to make association work successful. 


Report of the Secretary. 


R. J. Reaney, secretary-treasurer, in making his report 
wvered the activities of the organization from the time 
he first meeting was held at Oskaloosa, June 12, 1896, 


Session 


rolling 


and earnestly upon 


hen it was known as the Mahaska County Retail Lum- 
ermen’s Association, 


The. name was changed a year 











later to its present one and he told about different exten- 
sions of territory that have been created from time to 
time. . He recommended, inasmuch as some of the dealers 
in part of the present territory of the association were 
showing lack of interest, an investigation to see whether 
or not these dealers could not be better served by some 
other association. 

ciation about 260 yards, of which 116, or not quite one- 
half, are members of the association,’’ said Secretary 
Reaney. ‘‘Perhaps there is a feeling in the minds of 
some that the association is not needed as it once was. 
But I think it would be a mistake if we should allow it 
to go backward. We are engaged in one of the lead- 
ing mercantile pursuits of the country and it is fitting 
that we should get together once a year to renew ac- 
quaintances and to become interested in the things that 
pertain to the business in which we are engaged. Singly 
we can not hope to accomplish much, but collectively we 
can look after our interests in a way that will command 
attention from all interests with which we have dealings. 
Let us all be boosters and keep in line with the spirit 
of the times. ’’ 

Secretary Reaney’s report showed a net gain of four- 
teen yards during the year and the financial affairs of 
the association are said to be in good shape. 

The members were told of his attendance at the pre- 
liminary conference recently held in Chicago between 
lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers for 
the purpose of promoting more thorough advertising of 
wood products and counteracting the growing prejudice 
against the use of wood as a building material. He 
emphasized the importance to the retailers of the Forest 
Products Federation. 

Mention was made of the deaths of four members dur- 





Re J COLUMBUS 


Treasurer. 


REANEY, 


Secretary- 


JUNCTION ; 


ing the year, C. K. Lake, of Iowa City; 
sele, of Wellman; G. A. Steigleder, 
Rugg, of Barnes City. 


Charles Gras- 
of Ollie, and Charles 


Committees Appointed. 

Following the report committee announcements were 
made, with the exception of the nominations committee, 
which was named from the floor. The personnel of the 
committees is as follows: 


Nominations—E,. I. Mathews, Oskaloosa; G. W. Angel, 
Keokuk; R. L. Dunlap, Iowa City. 

Auditing—E. N. Haigler, Montezuma; W. O. Riddle, 
Mediapolis: W. E. Mattlick, Kohoka, Mo. 

Enrollment—-J. M. Furlong, Keokuk; Mark Anson, Musca- 
tine; W. VW. Hudler, Muscatine. 

Resolutions—D. A. Miller, Walton: M. C. Hall, Mount 


Pleasant ; O. K. Morrison, South English. 


The committees will meet tomorrow and make their 
reports at the final business session during the after- 
noon. 

Symposium on Salesmanship. 


The remainder of the initial session was given over to 
a symposium on ‘‘Salesmanship,’’ led by C. E. Ward, of 
Fairfield. This discussion lasted more than an hour, 
among those taking part being H. A. Pauls, of Washing- 
ton; Fred Beach, of Muscatine; 
loosa; R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa City; W. O. Riddle; of 
Mediapolis; J. M. Furlong, of Keokuk, and C. W. 
Butler, of Muscatine. ‘The discussion covered the rela- 
tions between the traveling salesman.and the dealer, and 
the dealer and the consumer. Seldom has an association 
meeting brought out such freedom of thought and frank 
expression of differences of opinion among the speakers. 
The attitude of the retailer toward the farmer customer 
brought out the severest difference in thought. 

Some of the dealers held that the farmer is a far dif- 
ferent type than twenty years ago and that he is now 
more susceptible to advice than ever. 
knows what he wants to build, but it is good business 
judgment for the dealer to advise him how best to make 





C. M. Porter, of Oska-. 


‘‘The farmer: 


use of the lumber he buys,’’ declared’one of the speak- 
ers. ‘*A dealer to be successful today must do more 
than load up a farmer’s wagon with boards. He must, 
in addition, instruct the farmer customer how best to 
make use of those boards.’’ 

Another speaker, in contending that farmers today in 
some matters are quite as much a type as they were 
years ago, cited an experience he had in trying to show 
some of the farmers of his community how to test seed 
corn. The result was, the speaker said, that his educa- 
tional work was resented and he was told by farmer cus- 
tomers that he had better confine his attention to mer- 
chandising boards. ; 

Members of the association were told by: another 
speaker that generally it was the farmer himself that 
was a mail order house zealot, but that if the dealer got 
the ear of the farmer’s wife all the plans of the farmer 
fo buy boards from a mail order institution could be 
knocked into a cocked hat. ‘‘The pockets of some 
farmer may bulge with mail order catalogs,’’ he said, 
‘‘but it is his wife that has the judgment.’’ 

Entertainment Features. 

The visitors tonight are trying just as earnestly to 
have a jolly good time'as they did this afternoon to 
advantage themselves of serious discussion. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was staged at the rooms of 
the Commercial Club and a large class of kittens first 
‘“saw the light’’ and traversed the mysteries of the 
catnip bed. Following the concatenation the visiting 
lumbermen became guests of the salesmen at a smoker 
and cabaret at the Jefferson. The smoker was held 
late in order to be able to present some fine vaudeville 
talent now appearing at a local theater. 

Wives of visiting lumbermen are being accorded a 
royal reception. A committee composed of wives of 
local lumbermen has in charge an entertainment pro- 
gram for visiting ladies that will not end until tomor- 
row evening. Mrs. F. E. Ayers, wife of President 
Ayers, gave a 6 o’clock dinner this evening at the Ayers 
home on Summit Street. 


Fine Educational Program. 


There will be both morning and afternoon sessions 
tomorrow and a fine educational program has been 
arranged. The association has been invited to meet at 
Muscatine in 1916, but no decision has yet been reached. 
The spokesman for the Muscatine boosters told about 
the fine new $225,000 hotel that is now being con- 
structed in Muscatine and which would make ideal head- 
quarters for the retailers next year. The consensus is 
that this year’s. convention is proving more interesting 
and valuable than any held in the past. - 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Towa City, Iowa, Feb. 4.—The concluding day of the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was devoted not only 
to interesting talks relative to the lumber business, but 
to impromptu discussions of several important phases of 
merchandising. Unlike those attending many other con- 
ventions, the members did not act as though they were 
fastened to their seats but talked with a freedom that 
merits commendation. 

At the afternoon session that part of the report of 
the committee on resolutions that favored amalgamation 
of the four different sectional lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions of Iowa into one organization to be’ known as the 
Towa Retail Lumbermen’s Association was defeated after 
discussion. The consensus among members was that bet- 
ter association work is accomplished with smaller bodies 
of dealers than with larger organizations. An amended 
report of the committee touching upon several phases of 
the association’s activities was then adopted. 

The following officers for the coming year were chosen 
upon the recommendation of the committee on nomina- 
tions: 

President—Dennis Stapleton, What Cheer. 

Vice president—J. E. Nennel, Fremont. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction (re- 
elected). 

Directors—Irvin McCleary, 
Cc. R. Haney, Knoxville. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon: session members 
visited the State University of Iowa as guests of uni- 
versity officials. This university of which Iowans are 
so justly proud’ represents an outlay in its thirty build. 
ings of about $4,000,000 and covers fifty acres. 

While lumber dealers were shown the entire university, 
most of the time was spent at the Engineering Build- 
ing, Laysan Island exhibit in the Natural Science Build- 
ing, which is one of the best existing scientific cyclo- 
ramas, and in: the electrical engineering department. 

At the morning session an invitatiori was read from 
the. Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association asking 
members to attend its coming convention at Cedar Rap- 
ids and an invitation was extended members. to attend 
also the mass meeting of the Forest Products Feder- 
ation in Chicago, February 24 and 25. 

G. W. Angel, of Keokuk, spoke on the cement bag 
proposition, terming it a great cause.of grief to the 
retailer and predicting that before long’ cement will be 


Oxford ; M. Kinnavey, Fairfield ; 


handled with nonreturnable bags. 

Kenneth S. Duncan, of Kansas City, Mo., of the Dun- 
can Shingle & Lumber Company, told about: deplorable 
conditions now existing in the shingle manufacturing 
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business on the Pacific coast and placed the blame for that company entertained the lumber dealers at a local ing and must be extended in order to retain cv tomers 

these conditions upon the removal of the tariff on shin- theater with moving pictures showing cement manufac- The declaration was made that invariably tic mog 

gles. Mr. Duncan cited statistics showing the enormous _ ture. reliable customers not only want credit, but |. ¢ time 

growth in importation of British Columbia shingles since Aside from routine business of the afternoon session, credit, and a mistake would be made by de ‘erg to 
the tariff was removed. there was an interesting discussion of credits. This dis- cease extending credit. 

Ralph Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., a former secre- cussion brought out differences of opinion, some mem- Most of the dealers in attendance at the co: ention 
tary of the association and formerly manager of the bers favoring cash basis as has been proved successful remained in Iowa City in order to attend the inquet 
Hawkeye Lumber Company, of Oskaloosa, talked in by D. E. Baker, of Traer, Iowa. Others declared em- tonight as guests of the Towa City Commerci: (jy} 
an enthusiastic vein of love for his native State. phatically in favor of 60-day bankable note from cus- More than two hundred attended the banq and 


H. C. Abbott, of Chicago, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, spoke on the manufacture of cement, and 


tomers. Still others clung to the idea that credit is 
one of dealers’ advantages over mailorder merchandis- 


speeches were made by prominent local busi: 


. adn Sand 
university men and members of the association 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS IN TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL. 


Association Gains in Membership—Financial Condition Good — Defense Fund Given Support — Cost of Doing 3usi. 
ness Discussed—Salesmen Meet, Elect Officers and Dine. 


Mount CLEMENS, MicH., Feb. 2.—This is the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and it opened with a bang 
this morning, with a good attendance of retailers and 
an equally large number of salesmen. The Medea 
Hotel is the headquarters of the convention, but the 
meetings are being held in the Knights of Columbus 
Hall. 

At this morning’s meeting the lumbermen were 
officially welcomed by Hon. William F. Nank, mayor 
of Mount Clemens, and C. A. Pollock, of Coldwater, 
responded on behalf of the association. After this in- 
terchange of cordial greetings, President Pollock read 
his annual address. 

President Pollock said that some one had remarked 
that the best thing about 1914 was that we will never 
have to live it over again, yet he felt that Americans 
were fortunate in comparison with their European 
brothers. He told of the visit to Washington of Di- 
rectors Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, and Hobart H. 
Corwin, of Jackson, and himself when they appeared 
before the judiciary committee of the House on the 
Clayton bill. ‘‘We asked definitely at that time,’’ 
said President Pollock, ‘‘two things: First, that we 


A. J. KRAFT, BATTLE CREEK; 


be granted specifically the right to gather and dissemi- 
nate truthful information regarding the practices of 
our competitors. Second, that such organizations as this 
of ours be included in those of labor and agriculturists 
in exemption from prosecution under the Sherman anti- 
trust law.’’ 

They also appeared before the House committee on 
interstate and foreign trades relations, and urged the 
establishment of a Federal trades commission. He 
continued: 


While we were not successful in having written into 
the Clayton bill those provisions we asked for, we feel 
that we may claim a modicum of influence, perhaps, in 
securing the now-established trades commission. Had 
such a commission been in existence several years ago, 
when Arthur L. Holmes, then our secretary, took his 
books to Washington and asked an opinion from the at- 
torney general as to the legality of our acts we should 
undoubtedly have been saved the humiliating and expen- 
sive suit that the Government has been holding over our 
heads for several years past. Further than this, the 
attention of our legislators has been called, for the first 
time, to the fact that the small retailer is a boon and 
a necessity to the community in which he lives, instead 
of the pirate it was so popular to depict him;.and un- 
questionably when retailers again have occasion to ap- 
pear before the congressional committees, their cause 
will have better consideration for the start made at this 
time. 


President Pollock referred to the status of the Fed- 
eral suit against the Northwestern association, in 
which the Michigan association is practically a co-de- 
fendant. He declared that the case ought to be car- 
ried to the highest court, should the decision rendered 
be adverse. Said President Pollock: 


It has been well fought so far and must be fought to 
a finish. We must know, once and for all, whether we 
are to be limited in aggressiveness to that of the placid 
old tabby-cat, with teeth and claws gone, or whether 
we are to have the right to stand up boldly and fight 


Cc. A. POLLOCK, COLDWATER; L. W. 
President. ° 








collectively the unfair tactics. of some of our competitors. 
The right to obtain and disseminate truthful information 
—that is what we are fighting for, and what we must 
continue to fight for. 


The president referred to the Forest Products Ex- 


position in New York and Chicago as a success. He 
called attention to the Forest Products Federation, 
which will meet in Chicago, February 24 and 25. In 


closing the president thanked the directors and mem- 
bers for their support during his two years of office. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary L. W. Smith, of Ionia, in his annual report 
said that as a result of the addresses made at the last 
annual meeting renewed interest was aroused in the 
association work. He referred to the work of the delega- 
tion consisting of President Pollock, Director Holmes 
and Insurance Director H. H. Corwin, who were sent to 
Washington to assist other trade associations in estab- 
lishing the Federal Trade Commission bill pending at 
that time in an effort to secure proper recognition of the 
small merchants and retail associations. While they did 
not succeed in getting all that was desired, he thought 
that a great step forward had been taken and much 
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Retiring President. Secretary. 


ground gained in the effort to reétablish the retailer 
in his proper position. 

He referred to the traffic department and to the ad- 
vertising department established by the association, 
and while many members have failed to avail them- 
selves of their services, those who had done so had 
received positive benefits and were much pleased with the 
work of both departments. 

He referred briefly to the Porter-Ballard plan books 
and urged every member present to hear the talk to 
be made by A. H. Graham at this meeting, and to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the proposition. 

He told of the good results that had followed the 
Forest Products Expositions in Chicago and New York 
and of the conference held in Chicago in December at 
which preliminary organization was effected of the 
Forest Products Federation, and advised that Dr. Her- 
mann Von Schrenk, of St. Louis, would appear before 
the meeting and explain in full the proposed work of 
the Federation. 

The secretary reported that during the last year the 
association has lost twelve members but gained ten 
new ones, and in this connection said: 

During the vear I have had the pleasure of calling on 
a large majority of the members and a great many of 
the yards in the State not members of the association. 
I find numerous dealers who will not join because the 
association will not undertake to provide for them and 
enforce in their behalf the protection, as they call it, 
against shipments of other dealers. I find, however, the 
number of dealers increasing who realize that that 
alleged benefit is not a proper subject for the activities 
of this association and who realize also that there are 
benefits, although possibly not as tangible, which are far 
more important. I find also some dealers who refuse to 


join on one pretext or another, while still admitting that 
they are in common with other dealers getting the bene- 
fits of the various activities of this association. 


He referred to the monthly bulletin and legal de- 


partment maintained during the year by the «ssocig- 
tion and hoped that the service had been of s:.Sicient 
value to make those who received it think that their 
membership is worth while. He declared that the 
membership of the association can best be increased 


through the work of individual members. Most of 
what has been done during the last year, he said, had 
been accomplished through the efforts of the directors 
and the president, but their efforts next year could be 


greatly helped by the active participation of the mem- 
bers. 
Committees Appointed. 


President Pollock appointed the following commit- 
tees for the convention: 

Audit—H. W. Rickerd, Lansing; C. W. Gill, Ann Arbor; 
A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek. 

Resolutions—H. A. Webster, 
Alma; Hal. S. Legg, Quincy. 

Nominations—C. L. Weeks, Detroit; C. W. Barritt, Cadil- 
lac; John Wood, Grand Rapids. 

A. R. Graham, of Salt Lake City, Utah, representa- 
tive of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, described the special service furnished by that 
association to retailers in the form of plan books. He 
declared it was a means by which the dealers can offset 
the activities of competitive contractors, as it brings 
the builder to the dealer first. The members took a 
lively interest in Mr. Graham’s remarks, and asked a 
number of questions. - It seemed to be the opinion that 
not over 10 percent of the buildings in the average 
city are built on architect’s plans, and practically no 
buildings under $3,000 in value are built on architect’s 
special plans. Mr. Graham said that he would like to 
know the percentage of houses built from carpenters’ 
drawings and President Pollock said that he would like 
to know himself, because it was so long since he had 
seen a house built that he had forgotten. Mr. Graham 
said that the plans are not antagonistic to architects, 
as the dealer is frequently able to throw large plans to 
the architect, when inquiry comes to his yard. 

This concluded the morning session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


That the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has passed beyond the merely association stage 
and has become a school of retail yard methods and 
problems was evidenced in splendid fashion at the 
afternoon session today, when the entire time was 
given up to a discussion of various subjects that held 
the audience interested for several hours. The purely 
association element was afforded by the old reliable 
Arthur L. Holmes, who discussed the government 
cases against the retail lumbermen. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, of St. Louis, who described the purpose 
of the Forest Products’ Federation meeting, to be 
held in Chicago, February 24 and 25, and urged those 
present to attend. He said it was not the purpose of 
the federation to boost any wood in particular, but all 
lumber in general, and to arm the lumberman with 
statistics and selling talk by which he could increase 
business and meet competition successfully. ‘‘ Whom 
are the people to come to for information about lum- 
ber?’’ he said, ‘‘to whom but the lumberman?’’ He 
pointed out the urgent necessity for more intimate 
knowledge on the part of lumbermen, and also the 
advisability for lifting the standard of the lumber 
business in public opinion—to give it a place in the 
public mind that belongs to a $600,000,000 business. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, chairman of the de- 
fense fund which handled the defense of the lumber- 
men indicted several years ago for alleged violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law, described the history 
and status of the cases. Eleven men were indicted on 
seven counts and after a long governmental] delay in 
which the retailers tried. to:press an issue to trial, the 
Government entered a‘Solle prosequi in these cases. 
There were still the civil cases against three associa- 
tions, the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Cali- 
fornia & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, .alk-of which 
had to be defended. By stipulation; the Nb¥thwestern 
case was made the case for trial, and all of the cases 
are to stand or fall on that issue. Mr. Holmes said 
that he had personally given months to the cases and 
W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern associa- 
tion, had given practically all of four years to them. 
Mr. Holmes paid a tribute to the legal representatives 
of the retailers, and_told what a tremendous amount 
of work: had been done, not less than 15,000 pages 
of testimony having been taken. He said that it was 
all well enough to talk about what the lumbermen are 
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to do in future, but the retailers and associations are 
up against this case now, and up against the mail-order 
propaganda. At the conclusion of Mr. Holmes’ address 
those present subscribed liberally to the defense fund. 

Frank Stockdale, of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Keeping 
Up With Rising Costs.’’ He said that the merchan- 
dising problem is the biggest problem which confronts 
the lumbermen today. Merchandising means getting 
profit. If you can not get profit, you ought to be in 
some other business—and probably soon will be. 

Mr. Stockdale gave a summary of thirty-nine sets 
of replies that he received in answer to ten questions 
propounded to the Illinois dealers. He found from 
these that the average cost of doing business is 18 
percent. As to the effects of rising costs, twelve said 
they had forced improvements in business methods, 
and seventeen that they had increased profits. He 
said that the way to meet rising costs is to meet the 
demand for articles most in demand, to supervise 
business more closely, better care of stock and more 
light on the cost, of doing business. 

Of those responding, twenty-two based their per- 
centage of profit on cost and only three on selling 
price. Mr. Stockdale said that there are two or three 
reasons why people keep books: One man keeps them 
so that he will know who owes him, another man so 
that he will know how much he has made at the end 
of the year, but another and wiser man is the one who 
keeps books so that he will know how much he ean 
make and what department is making the money and 
which one is losing money. After a long discussion he 
worked out for the audience a simple method of fixing 
the selling price. It is by subtracting the desired 
percentage of profit and the percentage of cost of 
doing business from 100 and then dividing the result 
into the first cost of the article. 

Discussing the influence of competition in fixing 
prices, eleven answers said that competition ruled, one 
that quality and service ruled, five that competition 
had no influence, two that competition creates co- 
operation, one that it steadies prices, and one that it 
makes conditions ‘‘rotten.’’ Of these replies, twenty- 
four of the thirty-nine said that guesswork was respon- 
sible for price-cutting. One man said that it was ig- 
norance, that he did not believe any sane man would 
pay another man to haul goods out of his yard. As to 
the turnover in the lumber business, five men said that 
they turned over their stock one and a half times, 
seven twice, seven two and one-half times, three three 
times, five four times and one five times. Three said 
that they could not count it. 

Regarding the greatest problem confronting the lum- 
berman, eight said it was knowing costs, eight, associa- 
tion cooperation; nine, competition. 

Five dealers said that the credits were the greatest 
problem, but Mr. Stockdale said that he thought it 
was the fault of the man who complains because of 
his desire to get away from the other man business 
that the other man does not want. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stockdale discussed the subject of 
turnover, showing that the dealer should find out which 
lines turn over most frequently, allowing that all deal- 
ers have to carry some stock on which they make no 
profit. 

This concluded the afternoon session, after which 
the convention adjourned to the Bijou Theater, where 
all witnessed the films taken by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company showing ‘‘ Yellow Pine from Stump to Car.’’ 

In the evening those in attendance at the convention 
attended a boxing program at the Mount Clemens 
Theater, in which they saw an actual demonstration 
of the thing they would like to do to the unfair 
competitor. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


This morning’s session of the convention disposed of 
the miscellaneous business. Resolutions were adopted 
thanking the Mount Clemens members, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Mount Clemens Pottery Company for 
entertainment features, the traveling salesmen for their 
presence and loyal support, and the officers and directors 
for their services during the year. Resolutions were also 
adopted on the death of the late E. L. Thompson, of 
Detroit. Another resolution provided for the appoint- 
ment of three delegates to meeting of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation in Chicago. 

On recommendation of the committee on nomination 
the following officers were elected: 

President—A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek. 

Vice president—C. W. Gill, Ann Arbor. 

Directors—three years—Richard Klienpell, Flint; Robert 
Jardine, Grand Rapids. 

Director—two years—James Mulhawl, Owosso. 

Directors—one year—F. M. Mulvaney, Tecumseh; E. D. 
Legg, Coldwater. 


Directors of the Insurance Association—C. D. Church, 
Utica ; C. L. Weeks, Detroit. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The report of Mr. Smith as treasurer showed a bal- 
ance at the beginning of the year of $1,881.19, receipts 
during the year of $3,095.05 and disbursements of 
$3,585.22, leaving a balance on hand at this time of 
$1,391.02. The reduction in balance of $490.17, he 
said, is represented largely by unpaid dues of the mem- 
bers during the last two years. 

Thé reserve fund of the association was stated to be 
$3,905.09. 

Retail Advertising. 


The principal address of the morning was by A. D. 
Schiek, of Minneapolis, Minn., who discussed an adver- 
tising service for retail lumbermen. In the course of his 
remarks he said: 

It is not good salesmanship to sell something for less than 
it costs or less than it is worth just to beat a competitor. 


I believe it is better to keep stock than to sell at a loss. The 
dealer who continually sells at cost or less can not last, and 








every bill he sells at cost or less weakens him just that much. 
Each cut price sale makes it harder for him to get a fair 
price, because he is establishing a reputation as a price cut- 
ter. And as a rule such a dealer eventually has to handle 
poorer grades in order to break even, or else go out of busi- 
ness. This leaves the lumber salesman a clear field for the 
desirable and profitable business. 

To be sure it is hard on the nerves to see business slip 
away, but I still maintain that if you can not make money 
there is no use doing business. One of the principal things 
that a lumber salesman will do is to create business and this 
is the big feature of my subject, because it involves both ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, 


To create business you must first know your territory. Do 
you know how many farmers there are in your territory? 
Do you know how many of these are renters, how many own- 
ers? Do you know how many need new homes, new barns, 
new hog houses etc.? With a clear working knowledge of the 
actual needs of every one in your territory you have the 
basis for making salesmanship easy and profitable; for creat- 
ing more business than you ever dreamed of in your terri- 
tory. When you work that. way price is not considered at 
the start. You begin by creating a desire for better equip- 
ment; helping to produce or arrange plans; getting them 
ready for the carpenters; making up material lists etc. You 
must, of course, know what your prospect is able to pay 
so that the final price, when: mentioned, won’t ‘“‘queer” the 
whole deal. 

In advertising lumber it is not wise or necessary to say 
much about lumber. The average man does not want to buy 
lumber. Perhaps he is inclined to use substitutes whenever 
possible. What he does want is. the improvements the 
material will produce. The average stock of lumber is not 
attractive in itself. It is what the lumber will build or pro- 
duce that is attractive. Therefore lumber advertising should 
be more in the nature of suggestions for improvements such 
as houses, barns, hog-houses etc. 

Service should be a very strong feature of all your adver- 

tising, especially if your service is particularly strong, in- 
cluding plans ete. Price should be mentioned only inci- 
dentally. Lumber quality can be talked up when there is a 
good reason for it. Competitors should never be mentioned. 
Make your customers forget your competitor by becoming so 
interested in the improvements you suggest and the service 
that you offer in building them. 
_ No advertising campaign can be successful that takes a 
few random light weight shots and then stops. You can 
not afford to begin advertising and then discontinue. Not 
until you are ready to quit the business can you afford to 
quit advertising. Each week should see a change of copy in 
your local newspaper. It will take time to get people to 
watch for your talks and read them. In some places I have 
known it to take a year to produce tangible results; but 
constant hammering will produce results. I do not care 
what the territory or what the conditions are. 


Now just a word about your personal equipment for back- 
ing up your advertising at your yard. The most necessary 
thing is a clear knowledge of what you want to say and the 
ability to say it so that it compels attention. Added to 
that the ability to draw fairly well is a great help. I know 
some dealers who can draw up a sketch and working plan of a 
house or barn and draw it to scale. Think of the immense 





THE BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the association was held at 
the Park Hotel this evening and was the closing feature 
of the convention. F. E. Nellis, of Mount Clemens, 
was introduced as toastmaster by President Pollock. 
The principal addresses were by Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Charles E. 
Moore, of Muskegon, and Edgar A. Guest, of Detroit, 
of the Detroit Free Press. 


MICHIGAN TRAVELING SALESMEN. 


Detroit, MicH., Feb. 2.—Nine past presidents of the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash and 
Door Salesmen were present at the eleventh annual din- 
ner of the organization at the Fellowcraft Club, Mon- 
day night—every president that the association has 
ever had. This notable group of ex-presidents was 
made up of the following: 

P. A. Gordon, 
A. A, Carson, 
F. S. Mickey, 
Richard Kleinpell, 


W. P. Vivian, 
George W. Whipple, 
H. K. Follansbee, 
Irwin Earl. 


President A. C. Blixberg, of Birmingham, presided | 
and introduced as toastmaster M. A. Hayward, of De- 
troit. Mr. Blixberg surrendered the chair to Mr. Hay- 
ward so that he could do service at the piano, of which 
he is a master. During the evening President Blixberg 
played and J. B. Webb led, and everybody sang. 

In addition there were solo vocal numbers by Charles 
Stewart, Al. Day and Frank Randall, of Detroit. The 
speeches were of brief and informal character, those re- 
sponding being: E. E. Terrell, Chicago, Ill., of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Charles W. Bright, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN; John R. Shaw, Detroit, and Richard Kleinpell, 
of Flint. 

Nearly ninety members of the association were pres- 
ent and the dinner was full of snap, vigor and merri- 
ment. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. CLEMENS, MicH., Feb. 2.—The Michigan Associa- 
tion of Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen 





CUSTER RAMSBY, DETROIT; 
President. 


advantage such a lumber dealer has over his competitor who 
can not do that. It would be almost impossible for a cus- 
tomer to get away from such a dealer, and, what is more, 
price is a much easier matter to handle in such cases. Such 
a dealer hos a service to offer that creates and clinches busi- 
ness. Drawing of this kind is not difficult to learn. There 
are various systems which cover that kind of work very thor- 
oughly and creative salesmanship is much easier for the lum- 
berman who masters this subject. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Wednesday afternoon many of those in attendance at 
the convention made a very interesting trip through the 
factory of the Mount Clemens Pottery Company, the 
only tableware pottery plant in Michigan. 

At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon session 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, made an address, taking for his theme, ‘‘The 
Times.’’? J. A. Joseph, of Kansas City, Mo., interest- 
ingly addressed the convention. He said many lumber- 
men used to say that ‘‘lumber is lumber and if people 
wanted it they would come and get it.’’ That day has 
gone by. The lumberman has been taught by the sub- 
stitute makers that lumber is not always lumber—that 
sometimes something else is lumber. The speaker de- 
clared that the first thing in salesmanship is to learn 
something about lumber, and the second thing is to 
learn something about the man to whom you want to 
sell it. The retail lumberman is becoming a merchant 
after business. 

James 8. Kemper, of Chicago, made an interesting ad- 
dress on workmen’s compensation insurance for retail 
lumbermen, describing various compensation laws in 
effect and suggesting how the workman and the lumber- 
man may both be best protected. Elmer H. Doreth, of 
Detroit, also discussed the subject. The board of directors 
was authorized to take up the subject. 


M. A. HAYWARD, DETROIT ; 
Toastmaster. 


HARRY JESSOP, DETROIT ; 
Vice President. 


met here today at the Chamber of Commerce and elected 
the following officers for the coming year: 


President—Custer Ramsby, Detroit. 
Vice president—Harry Jessop, Detroit. 
Secretary-treasurer—C. J. Ashton, Detroit. 


Directors—John Hurlbut, Detroit; A. C. Blixberg, Birming- 
ham. 


COTTONWOOD A VALUABLE TREE. 


MANHATTAN, KAN., Feb. 2.—Cottonwood has a strong 
friend in Prof. C. A. Scott, State forester. He believes 
that it is one of the most valuable trees that can be 
raised in Kansas and to his classes in farm forestry 
at the State agricultural college here he strongly ad- 
vocates the planting of cottonwood trees as windbreaks. 
And he also recommends cottonwood as a lumber tree. 

‘‘There is no use to-try to use cottonwood in the 
form of wide boards,’’ said Professor Scott, ‘‘as it 
will warp badly, but when cut into timbers of small di- 
mensions it serves every purpose for interior work.’’ 
He told one of his classes this week that a barn, sided 
with*“cottonwood; had stood on his own farm since 
1877. and that the wood had outlasted other barns in 
the neighborhood. 

The wood is much in demand for crates and boxes 
and is absolutely the best known for making staves 
for flour barrels, according to Professor Scott. ‘‘Cot- 
tonwood has been discounted more than it deserved 
for some time and is now coming to be recognized at 
its true worth,’’ he added. 








THE town forest of Baden-Baden, Germany, yields an 
annual profit of $5.25 an acre, or a total net profit of 
nearly $67,500. 
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ANNUAL OF NEW YORK STATE RETAILERS. 


Discussions of Business Methods a Notable Feature—Practical Ways of Figuring Bills and Handling Credits and Inven- 
tories—Getting After Dilatory Debtors—A Strong New Official Roster. 


RocHEster, N. Y., Jan, 29.—The annual meeting (its 
twenty-first annual) of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York came to an end today 
with a single session lasting from 11 to 2, into which 
was crowded a round table talk on a variety of subjects 
that was of a highly helpful character. That was only 
one feature of a meeting that has been notable for the 
interchange of goodfellowship and information among 
the lumbermen of the Empire State. 

The subject of figuring bills was taken up and it was 
stated that in Buffalo the prices are figured on a list 
furnished by the contractor. Making a lump figure was 
not believed to be a good system because of the likeli- 
hood of error. President Crouch confessed that on one 
occasion in one bill he charged only $20 for 40,000 shin- 
gles as a result of a clerical error and was compelled 
to furnish them at that figure. 

G. H. H. Hills, of Buffalo, discussed ‘‘ Credit Policy 
to Contractors.’’ He said there can be no set rule but 
in Buffalo they had found it necessary to form an asso- 
ciation to protect their credits. This bureau takes in 
all of the material men, including dealers in glass, hard- 
ware, paint, lumber, sand, stone, gravel and all building 
supplies. A committee went to Cleveland and Toledo and 
studied the systems there. In Buffalo they got twenty 
men to agree to stand an annual expense of $500 and 
employed a regular secretary. From his office the mem- 
bers can get a report on any contractor intending to 
build. By this credit bureau the Buffalo dealers hope 





ROSCOE C. BRIGGS, ONEONTA ; 
First Vice President. 


eventually to put the unreliable contractor out of busi- 
ness and help the legitimate contractor to do more busi- 
ness. The secretary not only furnishes a statement but 
he makes real estate searches and gathers daily experi- 
ence sheets on various subjects of interest. Every sixty 
days a past-due list is tabulated and sent to the mem- 
bers. 

It was suggested that there is no reason why this idea 
could not be carried out in smaller towns. 

C. F. Middlebrook, of Binghamton, discussed the sub- 
ject of a perpetual inventory. He described how his con- 
cern makes a daily analysis of sales on a sheet headed 
in accordance with the form reproduced herewith. This 
has the advantage of assuring correctness in invoices. 
Triplicate delivery slips are made on every purchase, 
showing the amount of material and the price. There is 
also a permanent analysis book, constituting a perma- 
nent record of both charge and cash sales. By this 
daily analysis sheet errors in delivery tickets are known 
and corrected the same day. If the yard man or his 
teamster makes a mistake he is reprimanded the next 
morning while he still remembers the sale. This daily 
analysis sheet also makes a perpetual inventory a simple 
matter, as it shows the sales in feet of every kind of 
stock. It also shows what kind of stock the yard is 
selling. Mr. Middlebrook’s concern found, for example, 
that a certain kind of sheathing was not selling. By a 
change in stock these sales were regained. To maintain 
the system requires only $3.50 worth of supplies each 
year.and an hour 2 day of labor by a clerk. 

Secretary Evarts read an opinion furnished by an 
attorney, in response to an inquiry from a dealer, ask- 
ing if the sale of ordinary shiplap for silo construction 














JAMES S. BURR, AMSTERDAM; 
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on the cash book, credits on the day book, and debits 
your journal. You can use any ledger properly ruled 
that purpose, old style, new style or loose leaf. This my 
four books only to keep, one entry only for each item, m 
ing in so doing when posted a complete double entry syst 
of bookkeeping—day book, cash book, journal and led, 
Nothing is to be said about the ledger. 

As before stated we have four departments. It is 
purpose to take you through the actual operations of k: 
ing our books, illustrating actual transactions through: 
and carrying any item you may wish to give me throug! 
like process. You will readily understand that a sma 
number of departments in any business would not change + 
system but would be correspondingly more simple. 

Herewith we show you a sample statement of resou 
and liabilities of an ordinary concern like our own. 





Resources. 
Real estate and stock—-Yard department............ ) 
Real estate and stock—Shop department........... ) 
Stock and equipment—Coal department......... Ae .650 
ee eer rp errr re ree ee 3,650 
Insurance premiums advanced..............006. . fi) 
a aos 2h ob WE} 6 aie S25 6 5'T6 Oo OKO OAK OO Tou 
ten NINE MINS oa yee 24.04.89 06 ew eo 01S 450 408 21,450 

$105,¢ 
Liabilities. 





Capital stock paid in 
BOEIIGS SRA GRAVE HTOHts. . oo. vccccccccccssses 
Bills payable 
Accounts, contracts etc., not yet due.............. 


Contracting department shows no assets. 


You will note that yard, shop, contracting, and coal «1: 
treated as individuals, making each personal in our busines: 








THE FOUR CORNERS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


could in any way be a violation of any patent. The 
attorney said as shiplap was made before silos, it cer- 
tainly could not. 


Election of Officers. 


G. H. Blakeslee, of Albany, reported the recommenda- 
tions of the nominating committee and its report was 
unanimously adopted and the following officers were 
elected: 

President—James S. Burr, Amsterdam. 

First vice president—-Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta. 

Second vice president—A. B. Copley, Northport. 

Third vice president—-John E. Drew, Newburgh. 

Fourth vice president—C. C. Harper, Rochester. 

Directors—Henry Lumb, Poughkeepsie; Thomas C. 
boy, Utica; George Welsh, jr., Albany. 

W. T. Smith, of Corning, described in detail his system 
of bookkeeping, the general subject of his address being 
‘¢Does Your Yard Pay? Does Your Mill Pay? How Can 
This Be Ascertained from One Set of Books Without 
Extra Clerical Reports?’’ His address in part follows: 


In previous conventions I have said that we _ carried 
separate accounts with the four branches of our business 
on one set of books, double entry system with no more labor 
than single entry. I make that statement now. 

Everyone in a diversified business consisting of several 
departments feels a keen desire to have at his command 
accurate information as to the results obtained in each 
branch. How to arrive at this without a costly, cumber- 
some and complicated system of accounting has robbed many 
a man of much needed sleep. Docs your yard pay, does your 
shop pay? Does it? How this can be ascertained without 
extra help? I will call it a system that works itself. I 
know you do not want me to tell you how you lose 50 cents 
in your business if it costs you 75 cents to find it out. First, 
we will assume that you do both cash and credit business. 
This means you must have on your day book and cash book 
a way to separate and classify. Both debits and credits 


Am- 
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President. 
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Cash, also, is so treated. These are very important “per 
sons” in every business enterprise. The first four in any 
unclassified business are merely merchandise. In our system 
or any system every sale or purchase made is a credit or 
debit to one of the above ‘‘persons.”’ Now as to cash, an- 
other worthy and important individual to each of us. Every 
bill you pay and every bill paid to you is a credit and debit 
to cash. First we will take up the day book. I assume 
most items will be charges. Our four departments require 
a column for each with one for totals. This is the only 
book on which we charge our sales. Make your columns to 
suit your departments, classify your articles to suit you: 
that has nothing to do with the system. Now, as to your 
cash sales, you can have a cash drawer for each depart- 
ment, (we do) or better, you can do all your business in 
one drawer or cash register, keeping slips of different colors 
for each department if you wish, which help in making the 
separation. We have found this very helpful. I suppose 
most of you would have the pure white indicating a clean 
profit or a bright red indicating your enthusiasm over your 
yard while you would probably select either yellow or blue 
for your shop. Using the slips instead of separate cash 
drawers at the close of each day's business, you will find 
the total of your day’s cash sales, and credit same on the 


eash book in the column provided for,each department. 
Through these two channels all entries showing sales of 


goods or labor must be shown, credit and cash. Trades or 
exchanges only appear on the journal. 
Division and Classification of Business. 
Just what you will include with shop and yard is not 
part of my subject. Our own is made as we think it should 


be. Yours should be the same way. Make a clean break 
between them, a real division to which you will adhere. 
You will soon become accustomed to it and with no con 


fusion whatever. You know hails are hardware, sugars 
are groceries, and you are not apt to get confused as to the 
place to go when you want either. A month after you have 
separated your line it will be as though you had always 
done so. 

Now as to our own. We include in yard all hemlock and 
southern pine, bill stuff and sheathing boards—stock that 
is usually carried in the open outside yard. All cornice, 
and casing lumber, floorings, ceilings, sidings, cornice mold 
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SHEET SHOWING DAILY ANALYSIS OF SALES AS USED AND DESCRIBED BY C. F. MIDDLEBROOK, OF BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
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ins, stops, shingles, lath (wood and metal) lime, cement, 
yiaster, sewer pipe, roofings, roofing slag, roofing pitch, 
ithing papers, sand, drain tile, wall coping, flue lining, 
uny team work done by three yard horses, which in- 
«ides the cartage charges for delivery. Our shop includes 
«ors, sash and blinds, either stock or special work, all 
iber which is used in their manufacture; all lumber used 
inside trim or cabinet work; all porch columns, newels, 

is, balusters, either stock or special; all builders’ bhard- 
re, paint, ofl, glass, nails, screws, etc.; all labor done in 
out of shop by shop men. Our contract account sells 
Jabor of men, going from jobs to do transient or day 

rk as it is called for by customers. Much of this is 
zaged ahead; more is done on short notice by taking men 


from contracts or hiring additional help as needed. This 
includes all classes of work from common laborer to tile 
laying and the finest of interior decoration. Our coal ac- 
count includes all our coal, both soft and hard, and wood, 
and all team work done by seven coal horses. This in brief 
tells you how our business is classified just as we want it. 
Any item desired in shop now in yard, or visa versa, can 
be transferred any time by inventorying, crediting to yard, 
and charging to shop. No fixed or arbitrary line is created, 
rather one which at any time can be changed to suit the 
conditions prevailing in your own business and according 
to what you want to find out. There is no limit to the point 
of separation and classification. Only at some point it be- 
comes better to post separately rather than have a column. 





Resolutions were adopted on the death during the year 
of Charles W. Macey, of Hudson; Mrs. C, D. Middle- 
brook, of Binghamtom; Howard Morin, of Fulton, and 
Mrs. H. D. Marvin, of Lavonia. 

C. C. Beahan, of Rochester, was appointed national 
councilor and delegate to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

After the meeting the directors met and reélected K. C. 
Evarts, of Rochester, secretary, and elected Harry Snell, 
of Herkimer, treasurer. 





At the recent 
splendid meeting 
of the Empire 
State Association 
of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen 
in Rochester the 
principal feature, 
as told at the 
time in the 
AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Was 4a 
unique contest, in 
which three mem- 
bers of the or- 
ganization pre- 
sented papers on 
the subject of 
‘*Salesmanship,’’ 
the  salesmen’s 
association offering a prize of $5 for the best paper. 
They contained so-many ideas on salesmanship from 
ihe viewpoint of the salesman rather than that of the 
theorist that their principal points are here published. 
The paper of William P, Tyler, the retiring vice presi- 
dent of the association, who was in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., was read in his absence by President A. J. 
Brady, jr., of Buffalo. In his paper Mr. Tyler wrote as 
follows: 





c. R. KELLERAN, OF ROCHESTER; 
Treasurer Empire State Salesmen’s 
Organization. 


SALESMANSHIP. 
[By William P. Tyler.] 

Our much referred to friend, Webster, tells us that a sales- 
man is “One who finds a market for the goods of another.” 
Personally I believe this to be a rather antiquated definition. 
Were it necessary only to ‘find a market,” we would all be 
very good salesmen, for each of us would know just where to 
go, and, I imagine, competi- 
tion woud not be as keen as 
where we are given a cer- 
tain route to travel over and 
sell goods, regardless of the 
market. And, my _ friends, 
when I speak of selling 
goods I, in my mind, get 
down to the rock bottom 
basis of suecessful_ sales- 
manship. 

You fellows meet on the 
road today and talk with a 
great many men who are 
rated in their home city 
directories as “salesmen,” 
but did you ever take time 
to “grade” these same men 
and sort them up for “in- 
spection” according to the 
“rules” ? Ilave you white 
pine men ever tried to pick 
the ‘uppers’ from the 
‘culls’? Have you hard- 
wood men ever tried to 
“pile’ the ones and twos 
separately from the No. 2 
common ? Ilave you ever 
applied the National rules 
to yourselves? If so, what 
are the results? Are you 
(to keep up the simile) A No. 1, ones and twos, well manu- 
factured, wide and long board, that has been carefully 
“stuck up,” or are you a short, narrow, twisted and thin 
piece of wood, full of knot holes, with dotty edges and 
plenty of sap stain, such as our friends, the buyers, like to 
kick about? In other words, are you an order taker or just 
the representative of some firm? ; 

Nineteen-fifteen will, no doubt, measure the merit of every 
man “on the road”; it will, I believe, classify him as to his 
right to be called a salesman, for with business. conditions 
such as they are, with the future not too bright, it certainly 
seems that the man who “comes in” at the end of the week 
with a fair assortment of orders at a fair market price will 
deserve the admiration and respect of the home office force. 

Go to it, then, you chaps who have this golden opportunity 
to sell a commodity ; meet your man with a winning smile, 
for a cheerful countenance is half the battle; put out your 
right hand with the palm up and, as you grip the hand of a 
buyer, say, “I will sell this man,’ and the chances are that 
you will soon convince your own self and the world at large 
that in the itinerary of a good salesman there is a great deal 
more than an expense account, a stock and price list, a bunch 
of good fellows playing pea pool and a pay check on Saturday. 
Turn your job into a position, not necessarily by checking off 
a word on the advertisement of some correspondence school, 
but by knowing yourself, knowing your goods, and selling not 
only your goods but a service that will bring in repeat orders. 
Be brief but be courteous. 

John J. Soble, of Rochester, in speaking of sales- 
manship said: 

SALESMANSHIP. 


[By John J. Soble.] 


Salesmanship is an instinct. Some-salesmen are born with 
this instinct for buying and selling, and some without it. 


.EMPIRE STATE 


SALESMEN’S IDEAS OF SALESMANSHIP. 


Experts’ Opinions Offered to Their Fellows at an Annual Meeting—Three 
Addresses on What to Do and What to Avoid. 








There are no hard and fast rules. One man may get the order 
by entirely different tactics than some other man, but if he 
gets the business, his method is all right. So you see, I do 
not believe much in method. From my own experience I know 
that it is constant application that gets the business. It is 
work, and hard work. 

Nothing is ever accomplished without work. You all know 
the story of the king who wanted to learn geometry. He 
sent for Euclid, the teacher, who started in to teach him in 
the usual method, step by step; but this did not please the 
king. It was too slow a process. He said, ‘“‘Why, see here, 
this may be all right for the ordinary person, but I am a 
king and there must be some easier method for me.” But the 
teacher answered, “Sire, there is no royal road to learning.” 

So, I too say, there is no royal road to securing orders. You 
have got to be on the ground. You must know your customer. 
You must know your stock. You must know your customer's 
needs. Now thai is all I am going to say about how to sell 
lumber. My order book would sbow that I have no useful 
information along that line. 


John Riley, of Utica, said in the third and closing 
address: 
SALESMANSHIP. 
[By John Riley.] 


“The Lord helps him who helps himself,’ and what applies 
to an individual also applies to an association of individuals. 
The purpose of this paper is not to air my personal views on 
salesmanship, but rather to stimulate thoughts, impressions 
and discussions of the more experienced salesmen for the 
benefit of the members cf this association. When I think of 
the very, very small portion I sell of the 1,754,000,000 feet of 
lumber used each year in the State of New York I hesitate 
even to venture an opinion on salesmanship. 

In round numbers $527,000,000 is annually sold in this 
State by purchasing agents and others to lumbermen, in 
exchange tor which lumbermen deliver 1,754,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The purchasing power of a dollar is steadily growing 
less for the sawmill man in stumpage, equipment, labor and 
supplies; so he sends us as ambassadors, with unlimited 
powers, to increase the price of lumber and enable him to 
meet his notes and buy supplies for next season’s cut. 





SALESMEN IN BANQUET AT POWERS HOTEL, ROCHESTER, JANUARY 28. 





JOHN J. SOBLE, ROCHESTER, N. Y.; 
Vice President Empire State Association of Salesmen, 





A sale is a con- 
tract, but a con- 
tract for the sale 
of a car of lumber 
is at times errone- 
ously regarded as 
elastic at one end 
and as “strong as 
iron bands” at the 
other. Most of you 
have had that ex- 
perience, especially 
during this long, 
long winter, 

Whether you are 
selling dollars or 
lumber, a sale at a 
profit is one that 
best satisfies seller 
and buyer. When 
both parties are : Rap a raven 
satisfied, you have WILLIAM P. TYLER, OF BUFFALO; 
made a real sale, Who Contributed to Salesmanship 
and this leads us wa 
to the subject, salesmanship. 

In selling lumber, we must distinguish between yard and 
factory trade. Usually a yard re-sells the lumber in the 
rough, whereas a factory cuts the lumber.up into different 
lengths and widths. In the yard trade we talk price, supply 
and quality. In the factory trade we talk quality, supply and 
price, 





There are natural salesmen who seem to thrive and prosper 
without great effort; others attain salesmanship after much 
tribulation, and some are thrust into salesmanship by force 
of circumstances over which they have no control. All of 
these classes can do much to improve in their art by study and 
learning from the experiences of others. If some natural 
salesman could write the story of his life—an absolutely true 
story—who can say what it would be worth to salesmen ail 
over the world? Unfortunately man can not tell the whole 
truth about himself. 





A sound mind in a sound 
body is a prerequisite in 4 
salesman, and we should 
keep that important fact in 
mind at all times. Then we 
should educate the senses 
along the lines that will aid 
us in our work. The tongue 
is known as the unruly mem- 
ber; but, properly trained, it 
can refrain from expressing 
foolish imaginings and be- 
come a wise servant of the 
brain. We should talk of 
things that are of interest 
to the buyer, and which wiil 
help in securing present or 
future orders. Our hearing 
can be so attuned that we 
we can determine whether a 
buyer is really interested in 
our selling talk or is an un 
willing captive, or merely 
feigns an interest which is 
an amiable deceit. Eyes de- 
liver messages to brains 
more quickly than ears, and 
should be educated to see 
the things that will help us 
in securing orders. An 
article, picture, newspaper 
clipping etc. may interest a buyer through his eyes. There 
might be a question as to the help our taste can be to 
us in selling lumber; but even this sense should not be 
despised, as it has a value greater than is apparent. Let us 
not forget the smell counts for something—for or against us. 
We have to meet buyers with different ideas, and it is best 
to err on the safe side. Besides, there are some kinds of 
lumber that have an odor all their own. The sense of touch 
—the right kind of touch—is a help in selling. A small 
sample of flooring, cr other worked lumber, is handled wita 
interest, and sometimes makes or mars a sale. 





At the conclusion of the papers the prize ,was 
awarded to Mr. Riley by the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who had been selected by Presi- 
dent Brady to perform the difficult task of deciding 
among the contestants. 





ACTION ON PROHIBITION BILL POSTPONED. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 30.—Action on the bill intro- 
duced in the State legislature last week by Representa- 
tive Mark Reed, of the Simpson Logging Company, of 
Shelton, to prohibit ‘‘bootlegging’’ at logging camps 
and forbidding carrying of liquor to the camps, has been 
indefinitely postponed by the hduse judiciary committee, 
to which it was referred. Under the new State-wide pro- 
hibition law adopted at the November election and 
effective with 1916, every person of age is allowed a 
certain, amount of liquor each month upon complying 
with certain registration conditions and the Reed bill 
would prohibit logging camp laborers getting their 
allotment and thus conflict with the prohibition law. 
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Notice—To 
Illinois Lumber Dealers. 


Don’t Go Home 


without seeing the ‘‘CURTIS”’ 
Exhibit—a Complete Modern 
Dwelling equipped with 
“CURTIS”? Standard Mill- 
work. Incidentally it will give 
us a chance to show you our 
Up-to-date Warehouses and 
our facilities for properly look- 
ing after your Millwork re- 
quirements. 


Come out and let us tell you 
about our plan to help Dealers 
sell Millwork—at a profit. 


CURTIS Cars are wait- 
ing to take you over and 
bring you back. 


Curtis Door & Sash Co. 


Room 207 Hotel Sherman, 
CHICAGO 





























red H.Clement & Co. 

1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 


Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts 
of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
"WE%) YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Une.celled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














J. E. CRAWFORD 
PRESIDENT 


L. BRYAN 
SECY. & TRAFFIC MGR. 


J. M. McCONNELL 
AUDITOR & TREAS. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC & AUDIT CO. 


1208-9 Wright Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND US YOUR FREIGHT CLAIMS AND FREIGHT BILLS TO FILE 
AND AUDIT. REASONABLE CHARGES. 























Wn. S. Kelton &'Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 











FRANCIS [.. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL IS CONCLUDED. 





Discussion of Advertising Feature of Final Session of Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—The concluding session 
of the twenty-seventh annual of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association began at 9:45 this morning. Presi- 
dent McLaurin called the meeting to order and in pro- 
ceeding with the program introduced William Hirth, of 
Columbia, Mo., editor of the Missouri Farmer, who dis- 
eussed ‘‘The American Farm Press and the Lumber 
Business.’’ In his address Mr. Hirth dwelt especially 
upon the apparently unfriendly attitude of the public 
toward lumbermen and the lumber industry, declaring 
that if the people at large held erroneous views regard- 
ing the lumber industry lumbermen themselves are to 
blame, for they have taken no pains whatever to inform 
the publie regarding their aims and purposes, nor to 
combat or answer the arguments and criticisms made by 
mail order houses and manufacturers of substitutes. 

Continuing along this line, the speaker said that while 
the manufacturers of substitutes and the mail order 
houses were spending immense sums in exploiting their 
products and in inviting patronage, lumbermen had taken 
no steps whatever to show the utility and durability, as 
well as the comparative cheapness of lumber as a build- 
ing material. Lumbermen, he said, were in a strategic 
position so far as reaching the consumer is concerned 
and making him acquainted with the adaptability of 
lumber to his needs. While much of the cost of general 
publicity and exploitation of lumber must be borne by 
the manufacturer and wholesaler, the speaker said, the 
local pushing of lumber products should be done by the 
retailer. 

Referring to silos and silo advertising specially, Mr. 
Hirth said that hardly an issue of his paper went to 
press without an advertisement of substitute materials 
for silo construction, while the advantages of lumber as 
a silo material were wholly neglected by lumber manu- 
facturers so far as exploiting them in the farm press 
is concerned. The speaker referred to an excellent 
article written by Secretary Moorehead that had appeared 
in a Kansas City daily during the period that the con- 
vention was in session and he said that not until he had 
read that article had he been made aware of the fact 
that much of the increased cost of modern homes is due 
to improvements and added conveniences that were un- 
known a quarter of a century ago. He declared that the 
lumbermen must give to the prospective builder informa- 
tion of this sort, in order that he may not attribute the 
increased cost of building to the higher prices of lumber 
alone. Much of the trade that the retailer now derives 
from the local consumer, Mr. Hirth said, is given to him 
not because of any effort he makes to secure it, but in 
spite of his neglect-and in spite of the efforts that are 
made by substitute people to get that trade. 

Among ‘the special helps that the retail lumberman 
should be able to give to prospective builders are house 
plans, barn plans and plans for other farm structures. 
Mr. Hirth declared that nearly every mail brought to 
him numerous requests for plans of barns, houses ete., 
and he felt that if the lumberman would furnish plans 
of this sort he would make a friend of the prospective 
builder, and, of course, in making a friend would ulti- 
mately make him a customer. 

So far as the general situation is concerned in the 
country, the speaker declared. that we are on the verge 


of having to remodel the farm from the top to the bot-- 


tom. In the first place, farmers must farm better... He 
said that if the countries of Europe had pursued the 


James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., suggested that inas 
much as it was the intention of the directors to go 
ahead with the employment of a traffic manager ani 
otherwise provide for enlarged activities of the asso- 
ciation, it was necessary that the money provided for 
under the special assessment should be paid at once. He 
therefore urged that members either pay the assessment 
niger ad they left the city or at any rate remit within 
a week. 


Old Fashioned Advertising. 


The question of raising dues having been settled and 
the special order of business disposed of, the regular 
program was taken up. The first speaker was A. G. 
Rece, of Centralia, Mo., who read a paper on ‘‘Old 
Fashioned Advertising. ’’ 

Mr. Rece said that more money and time are being 
wasted today in advertising than in any other line 
of business adventure. Many mammoth fortunes have 
been made without any modern methods of advertise- 
ment and seemingly without method or purpose, but 
really no man ever succeeded in business to any great 
extent who was not in some way, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, an advertiser. The same methods will not 
apply in all localities, he said, but certain forms of 
advertisement are indispensable in all localities and all 
locations. 

Some of the necessities for properly advertising a 
retail lumber yard he declared to be a good location, 
genteel appearance, good management, general repu- 
tation for ability and good bookkeeping, all followed 
up by effective methods of extending trade in the 
town and surrounding community. One of the best 
possible methods for this latter result, he said, is 
proper use of the local newspaper. He expressed em- 
phatic opposition to the idea of running standing ads, 
which he declared are worthless, while he thought ex- 
aggerated ads detrimental, and funny ads likely to 
cheapen one’s influence. He favored slogans or trade 
marks, and thought that no ad should be printed that 
did not refer to the name and location of the business. 
He urged the dealers to keep their places of business 
attractive and said: 

The general appearance will either attract the pros- 
pective customer or it will cause him to draw back and 
doubt the judgment of the management. There are none 
so commonplace in their manner of home life as to entirely 
destroy their appreciation of the beautiful, hence if you 
want to advertise your ability to suggest the proper thing 
for others, give them a visible demonstration 5 your own 
surroundings by making your place attractive. Lumber 
well arranged and well assorted is at least half sold. 

He said that one of the most important advertise- 
ments is the reputation of the dealer in the town 
and the community. The first essential he declared to 
be honesty; second, ability to buy and to assemble 
first class merchandise and ability to display and sell 
it; third, social standing. He thought every success- 
ful lumberman should be well spoken of socially, not 
meaning by that to be a society snob, but a leader 
in everything that tends to the uplift socially, morally 
and intellectually of the town and community. 

Another essential of the proper advertisement of a 
lumber yard is to avoid the reputation of being close, 
tight and stingy. He thought the dealer should be 
thoroughly acquainted in every community surround- 
ing his home town and should take an interest in 
the general welfare of his customers. In this connec- 


same methods of farming that are in vogue in ‘the;,tion he sdid: 


United States, they would have been little less than 
deserts at the present time. 


Raising of Dues. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Hirth’s address Secretary 
Moorehead took charge of the meeting, and in accordance 
with the resolution adopted at Thursday’s session, mak- 
ing the raising of dues an order of special business, 
that subject was taken up. A. C. Jones, of Kansas, who 
had objected to the settling of the matter at the preced- 
ing session declared that he was not opposed to the 
advance, but that he wanted the matter fully discussed 
so that when the time came to vote everyone would be 
able to vote exactly as he felt and thus settle the ques- 
tion in accordance with the views of the majority. 

Mr. Skinner, of Raymer, Mo., declared that the asso- 
ciation could not do the work and give the service that 
it should give without more money. He told of a case 
where he had paid $17.50 a car more freight than he 
should have paid, simply because he did not understand 
the rates and routes as he should. He believed that with 
the additional funds made available by the increase of 
dues the association would be able to employ an expert 
traffic man who would pay members back in service 
many times the amount required of them in the form 
of dues. 

Other members spoke ‘to the question and finally a 
vote was called for on motion by Thomas Rogers that 
‘¢a special assessment of $5 per yard be made for this 
year, 1915, and beginning January 1, 1916, that dues 
be fixed at $10 per year’’ and seconded by J. H. Fores- 
man. The question was put to a vote and carried, Mr. 
Jones being the only person voting no. He did so, he 
said, in order that the record might. show that there 
was an opportunity for opposition if anyone present 
desired to make it. After the motion had been carried 
Mr. Jones moved that the vote be made unanimous and 
it was so ordered. 





If necessary donate the cement or tile to construct or 
‘help in fixing some bad place in the road. Be careful in 
every way you can. To live in a town or community 
enly for the money you can make and never contributing 
to its welfare is the worst possible advertisement. You 
owe it to your trade to help them prosper. One splendid 
method of advertising is to find out what your customer 
wants to do and suggest to him the best thing to do. In 
nearly all kinds of improvements, your suggestion, if backed 
by intelligent judgment and a desire to help, will be bene- 
ficial and appreciated. Better lose the sale of a little 
bill today and gain a friend by helpful suggestion. Friends 
are the best possible medium through which to advertise. 

Mr. Rece closed his interesting talk with the state- 
ment that there are many kinds of advertising, but 
all will depend for their success on the individuality 
of the man behind them; where one might succeed, an- 
other might fail, so after all it is up to each dealer 
to meet the conditions surrounding him. 


Newspaper Advertising for the Retailer. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Rece’s address C. C. Isely, 
of Cimarron, Kan., told in a very interesting way of 
several campaigns of advertising that he had carried 
on in his community. Mr. Isely had used liberal space 
in the local newspaper, taking advantage of the situa- 
tion from day to day in regard to erops, war, prices of 
grain etc, for making his advertising interesting. 
Through this campaign he sold many granaries and other 
farm buildings. One point that he especially emphasized 
was that of selling granaries at so much per bushel 
rather than by the thousand feet. In this way he easily 
met the competition of substitute materials. For ex- 
ample, he could furnish a granary of wood at 4 cents a 
bushel, whereas a steel granary would cost about 12 
cents. 

Mr. Isely’s talk was confined almost wholly to a rela- 
tion of his own experiences and a description of his own 
advertising, and he showed not only in his statements 
but in his manner that he was thoroughly convinced of 
the feasibility of getting the business in his community 
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throug! advertising of the right sort. In fact, he had 
jemonsirated in the most practical way that any re- 
tailer » 0 uses liberal space in his local newspaper and 
makes iS advertising attractive and timely, can get 
gud ho { the business against all outsiders. 

Plan ing and Pushing an Advertising Campaign. 

Und. the title of ‘‘ Vinegar the Cure for Unfavorable 
Legis: ion,’? D. J. Fair, of the D. J. Fair Lumber 
Compa: \; Sterling, Kan., told in detail of a campaign 
that h ad planned and carried out at a number of his 
retail -ards. Mr. Fair showed how it is possible for 
the re‘iler to plan effective advertising and follow up 
metho. that will produce for him the same satisfactory 
return that are secured by the larger advertiser who 
gecks ‘isiness at a distance. The campaign that Mr. 
Fair (seribed has been carried on three years. The 
first your the returns were comparatively small, the second 
year tiey were better and the third year were very satis- 
factor indeed. 

Mr. !air urged retailers to get in touch with manu- 
facturcrs and the men who are waging active adver- 
tising campaigns, and to take advantage of such cam- 
paigns to build up their local business. He said: 

The uptodate manufacturer of today spends thousands of 
dollars cach year in making a trade name a household word, 
and is helped largely by the efforts of the retailer in backing 
up a good article by intelligent salesmanship. 

Mr. Fair then described in detail the manner in which 


he began and has conducted his advertising campaign, 
after consultation with the head of the advertising 
department of a large wholesale hardware concern who 
gave him valuable pointers in this respect. The plan 
includes a complete and reliable mailing list and an 
addressograph and the frequent sending out of per- 
sonal letters to present and prospective customers, in- 
cluding with these advertising matter furnished by 
manufacturers and wholesalers. His salesmen are re- 
quired to find out from each customer, if possible, 
whether he was induced through any of these letters or 
advertising matter to come to the yard to make his 
purchase. He then gave specific examples of how he had 


pushed the sales of farm gates and grain bins through 
Advising the 


this effective method of advertising. 





JOHN ATWELL, 
First Vice 


J. EF. MARRS, OKLAHOMA, OKLA. ; 
President. 


dealers not to permit themselves or their salesmen to 
admit that there is such a thing as a mail order lumber 
concern, he said: 

Not long ago through a friendly carpenter we learned that 
a farmer in our territory was going to build a house and he 
had instructed the carpenter to make out his bill of material. 
Quotations had been received on it and it was about to be 
sent to a mail order concern, when one of our boys secured 
an auto and drove to this man’s house and found him moving 
the old house to make room for the new one. He was in- 
different at first and refused to talk much, but finally granted 
us ten minutes of his valuable time. We secured the figures 
he had received and added $15 to them for the trouble and 
auto hire. We got our regular prices and made a friend and 
a regular customer, if we keep after him with good, clean 
advertising and real salesmanship. 

He said that all of the adyertising the dealer may 
do will be of no value unless the sales force has ‘‘vine- 
gar’? and encouragement, and that the head of the 
house must develop the sales organization to the high- 
est state of efficiency. He said that his concern attempts 
to develop individuality and creativeness in its sales- 
men and never fails to show appreciation when a good 
sale is made. He said: 

If you get a good salesman, push him along. 
the field with him. Let him do the talkin 
up with dependable merchandise and liberal policies. En- 
courage in him the idea of selling better and note the in- 
crease in profits on sales‘and the improvement in your col- 
lections. For a dependable piece of merchandise, sold for 
what it is honestly worth and not represented to be more 
than that, makes for long and continued patronage between 
the merchant and the customer. 

{fe then described ‘his follow up system of letters, 
n which customers are thanked for the business placed 
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with thém and complimented for their progressiveness 
ani public spirit in helping to improve town and 
conmunity. In conclusion, he said: 

(‘here are many ways to get at mae ponening, public and 
ho'd them as permanent customers; and, if you will eliminate 
th: unfavorable legislation so prevalent in the last few 


yecrs that is designed to eliminate the middleman, conceive 
8o..e scheme to bring your customer into closer touch with 
you and make him a satisfied and constant patron, that will 
hsve much to do in’ accomplishing what we are all after. 
Don’t overlook the fact that it takes “vinegar” to get results 
ard lots of it. 








CHILLICOTHE, MO. ; 


By Way of Comparison, 


The next speaker was B. F. Dobyns, of Shelbina, Mo., 
who pointed out many advantages possessed by the 
lumber business in comparison with other retail lines. 

After referring to the adverse conditions of the last 
year and their effects on business Mr. Dobyns continued: 


And now to the fellow who is liable to get into this frame of 
mind, stop and look around you in your own town, make a 
few comparisons and see where you actually stand. Let’s 
make a few comparisons. Take the nature of the stock of 
merchandise you are carrying first. Go back to the time when 
retail yards in this section of the country were not obliged to 
carry such complicated stock—boards, dimension, lath, shingles 
and finish all shipped to you in the same car from the 
same mill. Now you are obliged to handle the product of 
widely separated sections of the country and a variety of 
different woods, as well as many different side lines, and re- 
quiring more capital. But even at that the retail lumberman 
who thinks his business is taking on a complicated form in 
the matter of variety of stock he is obliged to carry is im- 
mensely better off than the average merchant in other lines 
in his town. Take the clothing man for example; there was a 
time when he could also carry a staple stock, not being worried 
by a change of style at every change of the moon. He could go 
to his market and buy his merchandise from stock already 
made up, and if he struck a bad year and had a portion of it 
left on his hands to carry over it had a considerable value. 
Today his buying is a very different problem to meet, for the 
pattern of one season past means obsolete to the country 
clothing merchant today—a condition brought about by our 
own American prosperity. 


Effects of Changes in Style. 

This left-over stock problem is a serious one for him to 
meet, as well as if he should under buy, for his buying is 
done today except in so called work stock from models dis- 
plaved to him a season ahead, the quantity of cloth pur- 
chased by the manufacturers to fill these orders not being 
bought by them until they can determine the amount neces- 
sary. If he under buys he loses a portion of his sales that 
could have been made, and if he over buvs he necessarily loses 
a portion of his profits in disposing of the surplus stock. The 
shoe, dry goods, clothing, grocery and drug business which go 
to make up the majority of retail establishments in the small 
towns all have this objectionable feature in a degree in buying 
and carrying their stocks, the hardware merchant escaping 
some of them. y 

Now what have you to contend with in this respect? If 
you buy a car or two more than you need of any item carried 
in stock in your yard you pile it, and when invoicing time 
comes around what do vou know about red tags? Nothing. 
There may be some slight fluctuation one way or the other in 
the market value, but no depreciation in that article of manu- 
factured lumber through the change of style or shelf year, 
and this staple value of the stock carried is one of the greatest 





F. D. BOLMAN, LEAVENWORTH, 


President. Second Vice President. 

assets to the success of the retail lumber dealer, and many do 
not appreciate it fully. This one peculiarity of the business alone 
has been the salvation of many a fellow who has embarked in 
the retail lumber busines without much business experience, 
and who through lack of experience and judgment in buying 
would have gone to the wall in any other line. What other 
stock of goods could you lock up for twelve months and then 
open your doors and resume busines with the same stock with 
as little depreciation? Ever think much about that in com- 
— with the stocks of merchandise your brother merchants 
have their money invested in? 


Mr. Dobyns spoke of the importance of proper display 
of the retail lumberman’s stock and continued: 


And now the point of getting money for the stock you sell. 
This advantage is so obvious that it surely does not need 
much emphasis. In the year’s business how much of your total 
sales is made to other than property owners? I am speaking 
now to the country retail dealer. I believe if you will go 
over a year’s business carefully that the percentage you will 
find will be so small that it will surprise you. he customer 
who buys your goods nine times out of ten is either financially 
able to meet the obligation or he has arranged before making 
any extensive improvements for the money to pay for what 
he gets. The cases are very rare where a customer has 
bought from you any great amount of material without know- 
ing where the money is coming from, and you have in the 
great majority of cases the opportunity to investigate just 
what he is doing before the material goes out, for you are not 
doing a nickel and dime business over a counter. 


The speaker declared that the comparatively small 
percentage of losses to the retailer gave him ‘‘a patron- 
age that is the cream of any community, generally speak- 
ing, where a credit business is done.’’ He spoke of the 
protection afforded creditors by State laws and of the 
risks of accounts with the small purchaser, with which 
the retail lumberman, having but little to reckon, could 
afford to ‘‘take a bad season or two better than some 
of his brother merchants in other lines.’? Further he 
said: 

Insurance Through Association Membership. 

How many of vou fellows today have no insurance on your 
stocks? That is rather a foolish question to ask, isn't it? 
You wouldn't sleep very well tonight if you knew your policies 
had lapsed today and were out of force. Well, what about 
your policy that enables you to feel more certain of holding 
your geen as a retail merchant? The certificate. of mem- 
bership in this association is just what I mean, and it is a 
very reasonable policy. Don’t let it lapse, for whenever the 
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We are not 


Prophets 


We know timber prices cling 
tenaciously to every advance 
they make, that values in- 
crease, remain dormant for 
brief periods and again in- 
crease. To our personal 
knowledge that has 
the history of timber land 
values for thirty-five years, 
but 


No One Can 
Predict Future 


Stumpage Values 


But 


Any Material Offers a 
Profitable Investment 


Which Can Be Purchased 
at 


Less Than Cost 
Of Production 


and it’s logical to presume 
that prices will continue to 
increase until they reach 
par—that is until it costs as 
much to buy timber as to 
grow it—which several 
times the present value of 


been 


is 
stumpage. 


With a three to five fold pro- 
fit in prospect, timber lands 
should interest you. ‘There- 
fore you should know more 
about timber and we should 
know more about your plans. 


James [). Lacey & Co. 
Timber Land Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., - - - 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1313 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - - 1009 White Building. 


1750 McCormick Building. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 
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| The aces and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
=| 208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO | 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - + 35,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT,, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
F. A. MYREN, Mér. Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets} 


- >) 
War Helps Farm Mortgages 


While the war is devastating the farras of Europe 
and making stock market investments here unsta- 
ble, farm mortgages in this country are being 
made better investments than ever. Our mort- 
gages are first mortgages on improved KANSAS 
FARMS—farms whose steady increase in value 
cannot be checked by war or anything else. We 
have had over twenty years’ successful experience 
in the valuation of farms. Our mortgages are 
based on from two to three times our actual valu- 
tions and yield. 


6% SIX PER CENT. 6% 


Wise investors should write us at once for our booklet 
“L”, “Safety and Profit’. Mention the amount you have 
for investment and we will gladly submit applications. 


The Farm Mortgage Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 

The saving in insurance premi- 
‘ ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and business 

need the protection ? 


WRITE US. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 




















time comes that it is not an active association in your behalf 
1 would not want to predict here what the condition of your 
business, generally speaking, would be. And now if you want 
more intormation on this subject ask your secretary and 1 
think he can make the importance of it clear to you. ‘The 
strength of any insurance company depends upon the number 
of policy holders it has, and the more members this association 
has the stronger your own policy. It is purely a matter of 
codperation, and the man to make it strongeris YOU. * * #* 


Business in Prospect. 


And now a word as to the future for us. We have had a 
good many disturbing matters to deal with in the last year, 
but it looks now like a good many of them have been solved 
and those that have not we have accepted and made the best 
of. The European war has had its depressing effect on all of 
us through various channels. War orders have of course 
stimulated some lines of business to above normal conditions. 
but I do not believe the orders of war are a circumstance 
compared with the orders of peace, for when the first definite 
signs of peace come I believe we will see a business activity in 
this country that wi!l be beyond our expectations. And until 
this time comes we might as well be occupied with cleaning 
house and getting everything in readiness to welcome the 
visitor. 

The lumber market today it seems to me is as low as it can 
possibly be and be at all active, and for my part as long as 
prices are where they are I am going to keep my sheds full 
to a normal capacity. It is no speculation as I see it—merely 
a precaution in my favor—and if every retail merchant in the 
country today would start in and jill his sheds to normal 
capacity with stock at present prices they would put them 
selves in a well fortified position and relieve the manufacturer 
to a degree that would be beneticial to all concerned. 

And now when you go home from this convention get your 
house in order to pay your dues to your association, get a few 
new members, and when Uncle Sam gets back in his stride 
we will all travel a fast gait with him. You are in the only 
retail business today that I would want to invest my time, 
money and energy in in a small town. 


Reports of Committees. 

The program of addresses having been completed, 
President McLaurin called for reports of committees. 
The first report was that of nominations, the following 
candidates being presented for the action of the con- 
vention: 


President—J. 


E. Marrs, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
First vice 


president—John Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Second vice president—F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Treasurer . H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors—James Costello, Liberty, Mo.; C. J. Harris, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C, C. Trapp, Graham, Mo.; Edward Lindas, 


: em. 
tisworth, 


Benedict, 
and J. E. 


Lansing, Kan.; J. R. Me- 
Butts, Muskogee, Okla. 





Kan., 


On motion the report of the nominating committee as 
presented was adopted and the nominees were made the 
unanimous choice of the convention. 

Milo Harris, chairman of the necrology committee, re- 
ported the names of deceased members and near rela- 
tives of members that had passed away during the year 
and suitable resolutions of sympathy were adopted. 


The auditing committee, through its chairman, D 
Bolman, reported that it had examined and cheek 


fe 7 up 
all entries, examined all vouchers and had found {he 
books and accounts of the association correct, fun. on 
hand belonging to the association being $3,971.5: as 
reported by the treasurer. 
Resolutions. 
The report of the resolutions committee, made |) its 
chairman, F. D. Bolman, was adopted by the conve: 


on 
as read. 

The resolutions included thanks to the daily pipers 
for the fair and accurate reports published of the (vn. 
vention and to the various speakers who had preyed 
and delivered formal addresses that were of so 1 wh 
benefit and interest, also to the trade press for «o 
operation and for many courtesies extended an: to 


the Atlas Portland Cement Company for the badges - \) 
plied for this meeting of the association. 

Members were urged to join energetically into « 
movement for community development and the ass 
tion was pledged to an unqualified indorsement of the 
bulk sales law for Kansas, which will tend to be!ter 
and cleaner merchandising, as well as the eliminatio:. of 
the fraudulent and unconscionable trader. The Forest 
Products Federation was strongly indorsed and the hovrd 
of directors was instructed to see that the associatioy js 
suitably represented at the meeting in Chicago Fel ru 
ary 24-25. The association recorded its opposition to 
the movement by the railroads hauling lumber into south 
western territory to submit to the Interstate Comn 
Commission a new ¢lassification of lumber 
compel all country yards to pay a higher 
tically all of their purchases and would operate as a 
serious handicap against their business. The 
tion favored the adoption by its members of such defi 
nite terms of sale as are best suited for their communi 
ties. The formation of local district associations, supple 
menting the work of the Southwestern, was noted and 
approved. 

The formal business of the convention having been con- 
cluded, retiring President MeLaurin nominated a com 
mittee to escort the new president, J. E. Marrs, to the 
chair. In a brief speech President Marrs acknowledged 
the honor conferred upon him by the association and 
promised that he would give to it the best support of 
which he was capable. 

Secretary Moorehead then made a stirring appeal to 
those present to go home determined to add a member 
each to the association’s list during the coming year, 
The convention then adjourned. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE. 





Pine Manufacturers Select Suitable Offices — Plan Book of Retailers Near 
Completion—Log Grading Rules to Be Issued—Silos Advocated. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION PERMANENTLY 
LOCATED. 

New Or EANS, La., Feb. 1.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation has closed a deal for permanent offices, and 
will occupy the entire sixth floor of the Interstate Trust 
& Banking Company’s*Building, corner Canal and Camp 
streets. The offices chosen are centrally located, ex- 
ceptionally well lighted with frontage upon two streets, 
and will be entirely remodeled to suit the association’s 
uses. Plans have been prepared for that purpose and 
the work is under way. 

Seeretary Rhodes announces the appointment of Ed- 
win KE. Myers, of Cincinnati, as assistant secretary of 
the association. Mr. Myers is expected to arrive in 
New Orleans tonight. He has been serving as assistant 
secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States. 

An all-day session of the association’s grading com- 
mittee was held last Friday, with the following in at- 
tendance: W. J. Haynen, of Hattiesburg, chairman; 


W. T. Murray, of Fordyce, Ark.; J. S. Foley, of Kent- 
wood, La.; and W. E. Farnan, of Houston, Tex., who 
appeared to represent Ray Wiess at the committee 
meeting. 





RUSHING WORK ON NEW PLAN BOOK. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 30.—The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association is rushing work in its offices 
here on the new plan book it is getting out, covering 
California homes, largely bungalows, in order that it 
may be completed in time to be presented at the annual 
conference of the association in San Francisco, February 
17-18-19. It will be replete with illustrations and plans 
for handsome homes, particularly adapted to the sunny 
climate of California and will be the latest plan book 
to be gotten out by the association under the super- 
vision of W. J. Ballard, its architect. 





PACIFIC COAST LOGGERS’ MONTHLY. 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., Jan, 30.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association was held 
in this city today. The meeting was called to order at 
10:00 a. m., in the assembly room of the Henry Build- 
ing, by President Alexander Polson, of the Polson 
Logging Company, Hoquiam. 

About twenty-five loggers were present. Reports 
from the different sections showed a heavy surplus of 
logs on the Columbia River and about a normal sur- 
plus at other points. Although many of the camps are 
down it was shown that the present input of logs is 
equal or exceeds the consumption for the reason that 


so many of the tidewater 


mills are closed or are oper 
ating on reduced time. 


Cedar logs are relatively 


searce. Prices for fir logs on Puget Sound were said 
to be about $5.50, $8.50 and $11.50. It was thought 


that prices at other points were about the same with 
the exception of the Columbia River where they are 
probably weaker, although no one from that district 
reported as to prices, 

Much of the time was taken up with the discussion 
of a number of proposed measures to come up before 
the present legislature which have a direct bearing on 
the logging industry. E. G. Grammer, B. R. Lewis and 
President Polson discussed at length the proposed 
‘first aid’’ legislation. The members of the legislative 
committee were assured of the hearty support of the 
loggers and their appreciation of the work of this 
committee. 

Following the adjournment of the meeting at 12:15 
the loggers as guests of the association went to the 
Butler Hotel, where they were served with an excel- 
lent luncheon and where subjects of interest were dis- 
cussed informally. 





ARRANGES FOR PUBLICATION OF GRADING 
RULES. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—There was a meeting a few 
days ago of a special committee of the Southern Log 
Association, recently organized here, which arranged to 
publish in book form the log grading rules recently 
adopted by that body. These grades are expected to 
prove beneficial to buyers and sellers alike as they will 
enable millmen to pay proper prices for the various logs 
they buy and as they will make it possible for sellers 
to assort their own logs with particular reference to 
grade. The book on grades will be furnished to all 
members of the association and to all others interested 
when issued from the press. 

AN APPRECIATED COURTESY. 

At the annual meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 
28 and 29, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States the delegates were afforded 
a convenience which was highly appreciated. This 
was the official badge for the convention. It was do- 
nated by E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., the 


well known manufacturers of ‘‘silver steel’’ saws. Fol- 
lowing its shibboleth of ‘‘ Always Ahead,’’ E. C. At- 
kins & Co. had furnished a badge that, while not at 
all intrusive in size or general character, was artistic 
in design and,well adapted in every way to the uses 
of the delegates, who appreciated the courtesy of the 
Indianapolis concern thoroughly and used the badges 
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fore, during and after the convention, many retain- 
» them as souvenirs. 
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CLEVELAND DEALERS ELECT. 
LEVELAND, Onto, Feb. 3.—Election of officers and a 
uquet of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers were 
principal features to occupy the attention of the 
; mbers of the Forest City district during the week in 
absence of anything like real business. 
rhe anuual election was held on February 1, nearly 
members or their representatives being present, 
hough the election of officers was primarily up to the 
y directors installed last week. Their selection follows: 
resident-—A. L. Stone. 
Vice president——George T. Barner. 
Secretary and treasurer—J. V. O’Brien. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE NATIONAL 
MANUFACTURERS. 


lhe board of governors of the National Lumber 

wmufacturers’ Association held its regular midwinter 

eting at the La Salle hotel in Chicago, on Wednes- 
iy of this week. The actual attendance was small, 

t the entire membership was present either in per- 

n or by proxy. President R. H. Downman presided. 

e release of J. E. Rhodes, former secretary, to the 
uthern Pine Association, and the engagement of 

8S. Kellogg as his successor was gone over and 
rmally ratified. A resolution complimenting Mr. 
ithodes on his service to the National association was 
adopted. 

President Downman reported the credit corporation 
to be on a firm foundation, and increasing in both 
esourees and effectiveness. The president also an- 
nounced that the Interinsurance Exchange would be- 
‘in business February 15, with a good line of risks. 

A report was received from Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk on his work as the association’s technical 
‘ngineer during the last few months and the board 
voted to continue his employment for another year. 

The board received formal notice from the National 
\ssociation of Box Manufacturers that the privilege 
of associate membership had been extended to lumber 
manufaeturers, with annual dues of $25. 

Indorsement was given to the movement in behalf 
of l-cent letter postage. 

The duty of naming the time and place of the an- 
nual meeting rests with the board of governors, and 
it was decided to hold the thirteenth annual meeting 
at San Francisco during May, at such dates as will 
best suit the convenience of the western members, the 
exact date to be announced after consultation with 
them. 

Adjournment of the board meeting was without date. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGES. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO,’ Feb. 1.—One of the important ac- 
tions of the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
which coneluded its annual meeting in Columbus last 
week was to instruct the secretary to secure all informa- 
tion and data on labor conditions, including strikes, set- 
tlements and court decisions and to disseminate this in- 
formation among members of the organization. 

The committee on contracts reported an important 
amendment which was considered highly successful in the 
project of bringing the contractor and the sub-contractor 
together on a common basis. According to the amend- 
ment the contract insures to the sub-contractor all forms 
of relief and liability against the contractor that the lat 
ter now enjoys against the owner. 

Upon the invitation of the Panama Exposition the 
convention fixed the week beginning October 18 as build- 
ers’ week at the exposition. 

The position of financial commissioner to the associa- 
tion was created, taking the place of general commis- 
sioner. The board of control which formerly consisted 
of one member in addition to the officers was enlarged 
to contain ten members including the officers of the asso- 
ciation. 

Baltimore, Md., was selected as the place for the 1916 
convention over Grand Rapids, Mich., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., which also sought. to land the meeting. 

Officers were elected for the coming year as follows: 
~ president—H. L. Lewman, Louisville (reélected). 

Vice president—John Trainor, Baitimore (reélected). 

Secretary—J. H. Vollmer, Louisville (reélected). 

Treasurer—George C, Schroeder, Grand Rapids (reélected). 

Finance commissioner—H. E. Kunzman, Columbus. 

The board of control in addition to the officers con- 
sists of Herbert J. West, Baltimore; C. J. Kelley, New 
York; Henry Otis, Detroit; I. Herbert Scates, Balti- 
more and A. G, Rue, Atlanta. 





EASTERN OREGON LUMBER PRODUCERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., Jan. 30.—Forgetting, momentarily, 
the pressing problems of their own business, and looking 
into the future by laying constructive plans that will, 
if carried to a successful fruition, do everybody good 
and nobody harm, members of the Eastern Oregon Lum- 
ber Producers’ Association, in its annual meeting held 
here yesterday, talked silos and dairying. The relation 
of dairying to ‘amber industry may to some seem remote 
if existent at all, but those who heard an hour’s diseus- 
sion on the subject yesterday by the lumbermen quickly 
learned otherwise. 

While individuals of the lumbering interests have long 
dreamed of constructive campaigns for the future of the 
lumber business, this is the first time in eastern Oregon 
that tangible effort to build for the future has been 
taken. Mr. Skey, of the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company’s traffic department, was present 
and with the lumbermen peered into the future seeing 
there mutual benefits. The keynote of the discussion was 


that the Grande Ronde valley and other valleys of 
eastern Oregon where the lumbermen in attendance have 
their mills are remarkably suited to dairying, yet there 
is scarcely a silo in that vast region. The arguments 
brought forth the fact that when dairying is at its best 
the farmers have money to build better barns, better 
houses, more silos—all increasing consumption of lumber. 

One resolution was passed, indorsing a State policy of 
irrigation under certain conditions, the chief of which 
was that where the cost of redemption is out of propor- 
tion to the value of the land, irrigation is not feasible. 

Extensive discussion took place regarding the merits 
and demerits of the State compensation act. While 
no vote was expressed, although argued at length, the 
consensus seemed to be that the present law with slight 
amendments should be given a fair trial, as, on the 
whole, it is suitable to employer and employee. 

Sharp opposition protesting against any tinkering 
with the present forest protection laws was voiced. Be- 
cause 64 percent of the employed men of the State work 
in the lumber business, the lumbermen think it is abso- 
lute folly to remove laws that protect the timber of 
the State. Wholesale destruction of the State’s forests 
by fire would be a calamity, it was agreed. However, 
the association asked that the State administration be 
scrutinized and that the greatest efficiency at the least 
expense possible be secured. 





ST. LOUIS RETAILERS ELECT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—At the annual meeting and 
banquet of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
St. Louis in the American Hote! Annex Richard Gruner, 
of Philip Gruner & Bros.’ Lumber Company, was elected 
president, Leo Ganahl, of the Ganahl Lumber Company, 
vice president, and Walter Holloway, of the Clayton 
Lumber Company, Clayton, St. Louis County, treasurer. 
S. J. Ganahl, retiring president, presided and installed 
the new officers. The banquet was much enjoyed and a 
general good-fellowship prevailed. Members of the asso- 
ciation said the outlook for the lumber industry in St. 
Louis is bright. They said money is not tight and the 
volume of lumber sales is increasing. Among the 
speakers were Julius Seidel, John A. Reheis and the 
officers. 


YELLOW PINE SASH, DOOR & BLIND MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 4.—Members of the Yellow Pine 
Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association will meet 
here on Wednesday, February 17, at the Hotel Ansley, 
for a one day session, to discuss means by which yellow 
pine manufacturers may increase output without increas- 
ing the size of their plants. Secretary J. V. Lindsley, 
of the association, said that the program for the meet 
ing will be as follows: 





One expert will give a talk about factory equipment and 
ccohomy. This man will tell us how we can increase our 
capacity and decrease our overhead and labor. 

We will also have one of our members give us a talk on 
his factory equipment and the different economical methods 
of manufacture he employs. This man has possibly the best 
equipped mil] in the entire Sduth and can give us more 
live, vital information than anyone else of whom I know 

One of cur members has a scheme of reducing the cost of 
making ramps and crooks for stairs to about one-fourth the 
ordinary cost. He will tell us how he does it. 

We expect a report from one of the southern mills tell 
ing us its system of keeping cost on all orders put through 
the factory. This system is very simple and economical of 
operation, 





HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 29.—A Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion and an entertainment by the Sap and Bark, a local 
organization, wound up the annual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association tonight. The 
show was put on in the Gayety theater which was packed 
to its fifteen-hundred capacity .with the visiting lum- 
bermen and their hosts. 

The concatenation was started at 6 o’clock, sharp. 
R. J. Oliver acted as snark for the initiation ceremonies. 
He was assisted by N. H. Huey. The other officers for 
the concatenation were: 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Burt J. pki ght. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—D. H. Cale. 

Bojum—Ed. Leech. 

Scrivenoter—Bob Affleck. 

Jabberwock—Louis Hector. 

Custocatian—Ted Wright. 

Arcanoper—Wallace Canfield. 

Gurdon—Art. Wilson. 

A class of nine kittens was put through in the most 
thorough and approved style. Because of the lack of 
time no junior work was put on. It required the entire 
hour and a half to put the candidates through the obli- 
gations. The initiation was held on the theater stage, 
thus giving everyone a good chance to see and doing 
away with interruptions that sometimes hamper such 
events. 

Following the concatenation the regular Gayety show 
was put on. The girls were clad mostly in Hoo-Hoo 
pennants and all wore convention badges and throughout 
the show lines for the benefit of the Hoo-Hoo were in- 
terpolated. An athletic entertainment followed the Gay- 
ety program. Three fast boxing bouts of four rounds 
each were staged and as a grand wind-up there was a 
battle royal between Ivory White, Slewfoot Lindas, ~ os- 
sum Johns, Poison Ivy Peters and Squirt Dogood, 
the program said. All the gentlemen just named are 
husky negroes and they kept the crowd in a roar for 
fifteen minutes. 

SHOOK manufacturers in Spain are agitating for a re- 
newal of the tariff upon importations which was formerly 
imposed. This is being actually opposed by agricultural 
societies, inasmuch as an increased cost of packing 
would lessen the competitive opportunities of Valencia 
oranges in competition to those from Jaffa and other 
eastern points. 









62,000,000 FEET i 


National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


AMOUNT AND KINDS.—Approximately 29,- 
000,000 feet B. M. green white pine, 2,600,000 feet 
B. M. insect killed white pine, 20,000,000 feet B. M. 
Douglas Fir and Western Larch, and 10,500,000 feet 
B. M. miscellaneous saw log timber, more or less log 
scale. 


LOCATION. d’Alene National Forest, 
Idaho, East Fork of Eagle Creek, T. 50 N., R’s 4 and 
5 E., B. M. Approximately 3,600 acres merchant- 
able timber. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.— Lowest rates considered 
per M feet B. M.: Green White Pine, $3; Yellow 
Pine, Lodgepole, Dead White Pine and Spruce, $2; 
Douglas Fir, Larch, White Fir, Hemlock and Cedar, 
$.70. Rates to be readjusted by the Forester on 
January 1, 1918. 


DEPOSIT. bid $5,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bidis accepted, or refunded if rejected. Ten 
percent may be retained as forfeit if bid is accepted 
and contract and bond are not executed within the 
required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including March 12, 1915. 








The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District Forester, Missoula, 
Montana, or the Forest Supervisor, Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho. 
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Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 
VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. A 
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Timber 


Estimates INER @. 4 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, ore: icc. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 


57 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 
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Fire Insurance 


Inspections =a Surveys 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 





Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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Mill Manager Wanted. 


A first class man of good business 
ability to take entire charge of a 
Hardwood Band Mill in the South, 
manufacturing largely in high grade 
Oak. Must be well acquainted with 
Southern timber and acquainted 
with the most economical methods 
of producing lumber. Must be a 
high grade man, who can give un- 
questioned evidence of his fitness 
for the position. A good opening 
for the RIGHT man. 


Address, “P. 17”, 
Care American Lumberman. 










































Headquarters for Lumbermen 


THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus, 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 





One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2 to $3 
Room witb private bath $3t0$5 

Two Persons er Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to $5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everytccy Likes Kctel Le Salle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Einest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mér- 


| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago’ Finest Hotel 














ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 





Booster Committees Waging Campaigns to Secure New Members—Rate Questions Theme 
of Many Discussions—New Canadian Organization Under Way. 





TO AFFILIATE WITH COMMERCIAL BODY. 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 1—A meeting of Toronto lum- 
bermen was held on January 22 at the Board of Trade 
rooms, about thirty being present, to consider the ques- 
tion of organization. J. L. Campbell, of Campbell & 
Johnson, presided and Horace Boultbee acted as sec- 
retary. After a full discussion it was decided to form 
a lumbermen’s section of the Board of Trade. A com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of John Donough, J. B. 
Reid and H. Boultbee to draw up a set of by-laws and 
when these have been adopted a formal application for 
admission as a body will be made to the board. 





WILL RESUME WEEKLY MEETINGS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 1—As a result of a postal 
eard vote the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club has decided 
to resume the weekly meetings and the noon luncheon 
although Saturday has been selected as the meeting date. 
Since practically all of the lumber offices in the city are 
closed on Saturday afternoon -it is expected that weekly 
meetings on that day will in no wise interfere with the 
office duties of the members of the club. 

Considerable interest has been aroused among local 
lumbermen in the meeting of the Forest Products Fed- 
eration to be held in Chicago February 24 and 25 and 
a large delegation from this city is expected to attend 
the conference. 


s 





MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE SUCCESSFUL. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—The Builder’s Exchange 
has had a committee actively soliciting new members 
in Memphis and the Memphis territory during the last 
two weeks and it has met with unusual success. The 
membership of this organization when this campaign 
was launched was 150 and it is stated that, with the 
campaign drawing to a close, the membership will be 
between 175 and 200. New officers will be elected this 
evening for the ensuing year. Walter Hughes is candi- 
date for president on one ticket while his opponent is 
James Alexander. 





SCALING AND GRADING BUREAU ELECTS. 

PorTLAND, ORE., Jan, 30.—The Columbia River Scal- 
ing & Grading Bureau has elected officers for the year, 
as follows: , 

President—H. C. Clair, of the Twin Falls Logging Com- 
pany. 

Vice presideat—J. A. Byerly, of the Silver Lake Logging 
& Timber Company. 
_ Secretary-treasurer—John Larkin, Larkin-Green Logging 
Company. 

Mr. Clair’s headquarters are in Portland, Mr. Byerly’s 
at Castle Rock, Wash., and Mr. Larkin’s at Knappa, 
Ore. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 1.—The principal subject dis- 
cussed at the regular semi-monthly meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday, January 30, was the work now being done 
by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and the 
desirability of getting every member of the Lumber- 
men’s Club who is not already connected with that 
organization to become a member thereof. S. B. An- 
derson, chairman of the river and rail committee, 
called attention of the club to the fact that the asso- 
ciation was making a valiant fight, referring to the 
contest which was on from January 13 until January 
30, and suggested that every member of the club be- 
come identified with that organization so the burdens 
of the latter may be more evenly distributed and 
therefore greatly lightened. 

J. V. Stimson, of the J. V. Stimson Hardwood Com- 
pany, thought that the present was the opportune time 
to take up this subject and expressed the belief that 
there was nothing ahead which would afford such re- 
turns on the money invested. as codperation, both 
financially and otherwise, with this organization. 

Walker L. Wellford, general manager of the Chicka- 
saw Cooperage Company, called attention to the fact 
that some of the members of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, in addition to paying their prorata 
share toward sustaining this organization, sent repre- 
sentatives to Louisville, St. Louis and Birmingham, to 
give evidence before the Interstate Commerce. Com- 
mission. He did not see how any lumberman could 
sit idly by and see the association fighting his battles 
without lending a helping hand. 

John W. McClure, president of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, thought a great deal could 
be accomplished by talking association. He declared 
that one of the most important undertakings was a 
campaign of education among the traffic men who 
are ignorant of the lumber business and who look at 
it solely from the standpoint of their desire to secure 
higher rates. He insisted that, if rates are carried 
to their logical conclusion, there will be no lumber 
tonnage and that the railroads must be shown that, 
in order to derive any profit from the handling of 
lumber, they must grant rates which will allow lum- 
ber to move on a basis profitable to the manufacturer 
and distributer. 

J. D. Allen suggested that a list be prepared show- 
ing the members of the Lumbermen’s Club who are 
not members of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 


ciation and that the river and rail committee take 
this list and make a personal solicitation. S. B. An- 
derson, chairman of the river and rail committee, 
said that he and his associates would be very glad to 
look after this matter. 

Resolutions were read and adopted out of respect 
to the late E. C. Stoneman. 

J. W. Dickson, chairman of the special committee 
appointed at the last meeting to consider the recom- 
mendations providing for the payment of a small com- 
pensation to the secretary and the remission of dues 
of the president during his term of office, reported 
unfavorably. The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted. 

H. B. Anderson, treasurer of the Anderson Tully 
Company, and E. R. Brown, of the Eddie B. Brown 
Lumber Company, were elected members. 





TO HAVE LUNCHEON. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, Tuesday 
afternoon, routine matters were discussed and it was 
also decided to have a luncheon for the members of the 
exchange at the City Club, Tuesday noon, February 9. 
It will be a get-together affair, at which matters of 
interest to the exchange and its members will be dis- 
cussed. 





HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING. 

BALTIMORE, MpD., Feb. 2.—The managing committee 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange held its monthly 
meeting yesterday afternoon, when standing committees 
were announced and some routine business disposed of. 
President Rufus K. Goodenow, of the Canton Box Com- 
pany, oceupied the chair, with L. H. Gwaltney, of the 
American Lumber Company, officiating as secretary. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MONTHLY MEETING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club was held at the Hotel 
Metropole Monday evening, February 1. The river and 
rail committee reported that it had attended the rate 
hearing at Louisville and that increases have been post- 
poned until July 28. 

A communication from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association was received thanking the club and its en- 
tertainment and reception committee for the assistance 
afforded the officers of the association in taking care of 
the visitors at the recent convention. 

The booster committee brought in three new members: 
the Westwood Planing Mill Company, the A. M. Lewan 
Lumber Company and C. W. Caine, of Cleves. These 
firms are all retail lumbermen and are admitted by the 
recent change in the club’s constitution. : 

President Schmidt introduced President John Dor- 
nette, jr., of the Furniture Exchange, as a guest, who 
gave an impromptu talk on the troubles of the furniture 
manufacturers in finding a market at this time for their 
product. 


SUCCESSFUL FIRE INSURANCE YEAR. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 27.—The optimism of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany seems to have been well founded, for at its annual 
meeting yesterday it reported the second best year of 
its history, in which it had paid dividends of $180,000, 
losses of $180,000, added $40,000 to surplus, and $46,000 
to assets. 

All the officers were reélected, and it was decided to 
continue the 40 percent dividends. The annual banquet 
was held at 7 o’clock in the evening, at the Union 
League, where thirty-five sat down to one table that 
was profusely decorated with flowers. Edward F. Hen- 
son was toastmaster. The principal speakers were Frank 
K. Pritchart, counsel for the company, Ira Williams, 
and Hampton L. Carson. 








HYMENEAL 











CORNEAL-LANGSTAFF.— George W. Corneal, jr., 
who represents the Willson Bros. Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in Philadelphia and vicinity, was united 
in marriage January 29 to Miss Ruth E. Langstaff, of 
Logan, Pa. The young couple will make their home in 
Logan after they return from their wedding trip. 


OSBORNE-ROGERS.—The marriage of Miss Florence 
Wallingford Rogers, daughter of James Newell Rogers, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., to Clyde Elmer Osborne, took place 
at the home of the bride’s father, January’25. The cere- 


mony was pronounced by the Rev. Owen Davies Odell, ‘of 


the Second Presbyterian church, and only members of the’ 


immediate families were present, because of the recent 
death of the bride’s mother. 


MISKELL-GLENNON.—Miss Mary Glennon, of New 
Bedford, Mass., became the bride of Joseph Miskell, of 
Falmouth, January 26. Miss Mae Riley was maid_of 
honor and James F. Miskell attended the groom. The 
young ae will make their home in Falmouth, where 
Mr. Miskell is engaged as mdnager of Greene & Wood, 
a well known lumber firm of that city, with headquarters 
at New Bedford. : 
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~ COMPILING OF COSTS. 


Effic ency Engineer Tells of His Method 
and Its Practical Operation. 





One of the speakers who addressed the Hardwood Man- 
ufactu ers’ Association of the United States at its annual 


meeti: . held in Cincinnati last week was L. V. Estes, of 
L. V. Estes (Ine.), efficiency engineers, Chicago, who 
talked on cost compiling, dividing the subject into two 


parts hich he termed ‘‘Cost Accounting’’ and ‘‘ Ac- 
ecountiig for Costs.’’ Mr. Estes said that the cost 
accou!.ing department stands in the same relation to the 
work ./ accounting for costs that the assembling depart- 
ment !olds to the factory. The semi-finished material 


ean 1' be assembled unless the material has been prop- 
erly «vosen in the lumber yard and sawed to correct 
dimensions. . . 
Many cost accounting departments, Mr. Estes explained, 
are not helpful because they are not backed up by intel- 


ligent planning and scheduling of material that makes 
jossible the drawing off of correct records in the factory. 
Regarding the necessity of proper planning he said: 


If a factory is equipped with an efficient planning and 
scheduling department and under the supervision and di- 
rection of an able production clerk, each machine and each 
operator who will work on an order is definitely known in 
advance and registered either on a planning board or upon 
a graphic chart which will show the relative kinds and 
movements of all other orders in that department and there- 


by make possible the definite and distinct control of each 
lot passing through the department, eliminating loss of 
time by the operators and supplying instructions as to the 
dimensions and style of finish to the operator before his 
work is begun. 

Granting then, that not only one job but every job in 
the department is planned and scheduled definitely in ad- 
yance as to how it will pass through the departments, that 
the material and necessary tools properly sharpened and 
set, along with such templets or samples or blue prints 
giving the necessary instructions to workmen are on hand, 
that arrangements have been made for entering the time 
of starting and stopping upon the time card, also that the 
number of good pieces turned out are entered upon the time 
card, we then have the machinery for definitely recording 
the accurate information required by the cost accounting 
department. 

If these records have been compiled accurately the work 
of the cost accounting department is merely that of copy- 
ing upon certain sheets or forms, the detail of which has 
been predetermined and which is repetition from day to day. 

The difficulty lies, therefore, not in the copying of these 
records in the cost accounting department but in the col- 
lecting of them in the factory and the position that I am 
taking at this time is that your efforts in the creating of 
a cost system should be directed, first, to the factory and 
not to the office. 


Mr. Estes gave the following outline of a practical 
plan of operation as adopted in a woodworking factory, 
wherein there had been much waste of effort: 


With very little additional effort we were able to use the 
records which they were already compiling and from them 
definitely determined the -waste percentage. The cutting 
bill figured by the planning department in total, including 
waste, was sent to the lumber scaler in the yards, based 
upon which he selected the material for the order and the 
bill of material came to the swing sawyer with the material. 
The sawyer cut the material and laid aside those pieces 
which might be used on another order and those were meas- 
ured and the board feet recorded, the pieces sorted to sizes 
and placed on shelves constructed for odds and ends, to be 
applied as far as possible to the next cutting bill issued. 

A method of payment was arranged for the sawyer based 
upon both the saving of material and the saving of time, 
the most important of which was the saving of material. 
The relative time and waste premiums were so arranged 
that a sawyer completing his work in exceptionally fast 
time but with too great a lumber waste would draw a fine 
against future premium earnings instead of a reward. On 
the other hand, if he were slow but kept his waste percent- 
age below a standard he would receive a reward. If he 
beat the time allowed and kept the waste below allowed 
standard he received reward for both. 

This plan has been tried out and has been found to work 
admirably both in the case of standard work and on special, 
the main difference being that in the case of standard or 
stock stuff there is less work for the planner to figure the 
bill of material. On specials the bill of material must be 
figured in each case, but after the bill has been figured 
and the quantity of stock to be cut is known the work in- 
volved is identically the same whether the order be special 
or standard, 

We are at present installing in a large woodworking 
factory, employing six swing sawyers, methods similar to 
those just described, except that in this case we are dealing 
with fully loaded kiln trucks instead of small quantities 
and of standard bills almost entirely. In this case part 
stocks are carried and on the last day of each week the 
Planner and foreman go over a list showing the quantity 
of parts on hand, compare them with the minimum and 
Maximum limits for these parts and make up a cutting 
order for each sawyer for the coming week, giving him 
instructions to cut not less than a low limit and not more 
than a high limit. ‘The quantity to be cut is governed 
within these limits, entirely by what the lumber will cut 
into with least waste. 

This order gives the sawyer a standard week’s task and 
is so arranged as to give him the widest possible variety 
of parts to cut. The sawyer has a permanent cutting bill 
giving all the parts and their rough cut sizes. He then 
cuts his lumber during, the week to best advantage, having 
authority ;within certain fixed limits to cut practically all 
of the parts used in all the articles manufactured by that 
company. 

Lumber is scaled as it is loaded on kiln trucks. Factory 
trucks containing the stock ripped out of each kiln truck 
load are tagged with the kiln truck number and are kept 
Separate throughout the mill operations until the parts 
fre delivered to stock when the quantity of goods obtained 
ls entered on the tag and the tag is turned into the planner. 
Having the feetage of the kiln truck load and the net 
feetage of all parts obtained from that load’ the planner 
then figures the percentage of waste and. figures it into 





the lumber cost of all of the parts obtained from that kiln 
load. In this way all of the lumber cost is absorbed and 
a comparative record of waste percentages by car purchases 
and by sawyer is obtained as a guide to the efficiency of 
the purchase and of the sawyer. 

The compilation of such records as these gives you the 
information necessary to your cost accounting department. 
This type of control offers an inducement to the worker. 
The current records resulting from such control give to the 
manager comparative records which will create within him 
a thirst for more knowledge in the accounting for his costs 
and we have, therefore, by the introduction of such a 
working plan the three main features necessary in any 
organization, 

First: Accurate records for the compilation of cost data. 

Second: An incentive to the workman which is bound 
to increase his efficiency. 

hird: A combination of records which when placed in 
the hands of the manager will show him fluctuations and 
inefficiencies which will surely bring about action on his 
part for the elimination of these fluctuations and ineffici- 
encies, resulting in known costs, greater manufacturing 
efficiency and increased profits. 

For 4 example I have taken what is generally con- 
sidered the most difficult operation in the mill and based 
upon past experience I know that the plan will work if 
properly directed. When it has proven successful in the 
operation of the swing saw it may be applied to any other 


machine in the mill and any other operation in the factory 
with variations. 


THE CEMENT PROBLEM. 


Retail Lumber Dealer Asks for Its Success- 
ful Solution. 











GREENVILLE, ILL. 

Epitork AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I should like -very 
much to call attention to the chaotic condition of the 
cement business in relation to the cement manufacturer, 
the cement contractors and the lumber dealers. 

The present condition is this: Cement manufacturers 
quote both the contractors and the lumber dealers. I 
am told that the contractors are generally quoted 5 
cents more than the lumber dealers; at least it is ‘the 
universal practice now for the cement contractor to ask 
and demand his cement from the lumber dealer at 5 cents 
a barrel more than the market price to the lumber 
dealers. It has been impossible for the lumber dealers 
to get more in the past, and the results are that the 
lumber dealer sheds the cement; pays the bills promptly, 
though he does not get his pay until the job is done; 
stands the losses in sacks, which are torn, some of which 
come torn, others in handling. Later he must suffer re- 
jects when the sacks are returned. He pays the freight 
back on the sacks; he loses the time of the men packing 
sacks and on the drayage. He sometimes loses on 
the contractor. He delivers the cement at times when 
his own teams are busy and must hire extra delivery 
teams with consequent loss, 

On the other hand the contractor pays when he is 
paid; his men destroy sacks; he is often financially 
irresponsible; he could not often get credit from the 
cement manufacturers; his business takes up time of 
bookkeeping, the yard help, and he has the rent of sheds 
gratis. More often he never buys any cement direct 
but armed with his quotations goes ‘‘jewing’’ around. 

The cement manufacturers, by selling dealers get their 
money promptly, insist upon certain shipment when it 
is not convenient to shed same; sometimes cancel orders 
where the contractor does not take cement in the time 
required while the dealer must buy on a rising market 
to complete a contract as one firm did last year; 
quote indiscriminately all contractors, sidewalk and 
otherwise, some of whom never order direct, so all con- 
tractors know price of same, thus ruining the retailer’s 
profits in consequence; use the dealer as a cat’s-paw to 
get their product on the market, and furnish credit for 
their sales. 

The solution is for the dealers to do one of several 
things: Refuse to handle the business of contractors; 
let the cement manufacturers handle the contractors 
direct, and learn something of the difficulties the deal- 
ers encounter; buy cement only for their local trade, 
or insist that the cement dealers quote only the larger 
contractors who are responsible and can handle their 
own business; or establish the dealers as their only 
agents, or adopt any plan that is legal which will be 
equitable and fair to the lumber dealer. 

I am aware that the answer may come back, ‘‘let the 
dealer charge a profit.’? I answer that no man can get 
a profit on cement where the contractor also receives 
quotations and can buy himself. I assert without fear 
of successful contradiction that. there is not a lumber 
dealer in the State who is more than trading dollars 
with the cement contractors under present conditions, 
and lumber dealers, as good business men, should refuse 
any longer to handle an unproductive business. 

I hope some solution of the matter may be found 
which is satisfactory and fair to all. From the nature 
of the circumstances I think the solution of the problem 
lies with the cement manufacturers. 


CHARLES E. DavIDSON. 











Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch Finish 
Has “Good Rep” 


already established the country over through 
its extensive use in the more pretentious pub- 
lic buildings as well as in private homes. To 
get a reputation, such as it enjoys, requires 
real bona fide merit. Not only did it have 
to make good in working quality, but also in 
its susceptibility to all kinds of finishes 
known to the painter’s art —natural .and 
colored stains as well'as paint. 
nary trial period is now passed and dealers 
who have not been afraid of introducing 
better material to their trade find 


Big Profits and B e h 
Quick Sales in irc 

Being suited to-all sorts of interior work, cas- 
ing, base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, brackets, 
grills, mantels, etc., it offers much variety for 
those artistically inclined; and particularly does 
it appeal to those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for in this respect it holds undis- 
puted title as-‘‘principal imitator’’—so much 
so that it is often referred to as Mahogany 


Birch. 
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‘The prelimi- 





Sell 
Birch 


below for details. 





Dealers everywhere are coming to 
You can y 


realize that one way of holding 
trade at home is to be alive to the 
builders’ 
been, advertised extensively to 
home builders ‘and #&ere’s doubt- 
less many of your customers ready right now to 
try it. Why don’t you stock it and show them 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they’ll pay the price—and at that» it’s 
comparatively cheap. Ask any of the firms shown 


demands. Birch has 








SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 

, Goodman, ‘Wi 


| Wis. 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 





FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay,. Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Mixed White & Norway After Fifty Years of Peace 
Pine, Hemlock, , ‘ 
Car | Tamarack, Lincoln’s Birthday 
Serv yp onion 
sainaeteain 1809—February Twelfth—1915 
— WHITE CEDAR 
Shin = & P t Selections from tributes worth recalling today, from the poems 
Brooks & Ross 8 osts. of Lowell and Stedman, and Tom Taylor’s atoning confession. 
Lumber Co. LATH. : oa 
Schofield, Wis. ae FROM THE HARVARD COMMEMORATION ODE Ife went about his work,—such work as few 
White Pine and Basswood, OF 1865, juan mie tecene ate aces. Gem ran 
Beveled Si [BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. | Man’s honest will must Heaven's good grace com ind, 
—e Life may be given in many ways, c 
Crating Lumber. An Wenvels Uo ee cack aa tos Ge, Geet Gen mares Een a eax ae he 
—Ja So bountiful is Fute: If but that will we can arrive to know, 


All Northern HARDWOODS. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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eo Card User’s Testimony ) 


* 


“I’m always proud when I have the opportunity to hand one 
of my cards toa man. I feel sure, when I reach for my case 
thet the cards in it will be smooth and clean, well engraved 
or printed, and altogether the best card that money or art can 
produce; No one can scrutinize it critically and make me 
doubt that itis the best card that could represent me in a 
business transaction,” 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


won this commendation from a user, purely on their merits. No 
other card could merit as much, because it is 
the one best card. 

Therefore the suggestion of that 
testimony should be sufficient. 
Send today for a sam- 
ple book of the cards, Case 
and see for yourself 
that they are what 
you need. 


Note: —They are 










bound in books. but OTEEL COMPANY 
are detached with- > non. PA 
—- of a rough -R- HARRIS oe 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers : 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 























William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manuf ers and Wholesalers — 


W.VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


















United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, a ° 








MARION, VA. 




















Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bullétin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and “ee to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God's plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 
Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, . 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote; 
For him her Old-Wor!d moulds agide she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind ; 
sroad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ire any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face, 
I praise him not; it were too late: 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and can not wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
[BY TOM TAYLOR IN LONDON PUNCH, 1865. | 


This manly confession and tribute appeared shortly 
after the assassination of President Lincoln, in the Lon- 


Punch, which up to that time had ridiculed and 


maligned him with all the power of its famous pen and 
pencil: 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 

You who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for self-complacent British sneer 

His length of shambiing limb, his furrowed face. 


His quaint, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His great mouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please. 


You, whose smart pen picked up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each ste p as though the way was plain, 
Reckless, so it could point its paras graph 
Of chici’s perplexity, or people's pain. 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

3etween the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, servile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes: he had liyed to shame me from my sneer, 
To Jame my pencil and confute my pen; 

To make me own this kind of princes’ peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose ; 

How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more true 
How, iron like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful, he could be: 
How, in good fortune and in ill, the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame, 


Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So went he forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty's and Right's, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting might 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron-bark, that turned the lumberer'’s ax, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear, 
Such were the deeds that helped his youth to train 
Rough culture, but such trees large fruit may bear 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain, 


So grew he up, a destined work to do 

And lived to do it; four long suffering years ; 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tributes, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood ; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 


A felon’s hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest ; 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those quaint, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When ‘the vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea ele sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shar 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last be at high ; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came! 





THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 


[BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. | 


This poem was written in 1883, inspired by the cast 


Lincoln’s hand from Douglas Volk’s original, owned 


and treasured by the poet: 


Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold: 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was,—-how large of mold. 


The man who sped the woodman’'s team, 
And deepest sunk the plowman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft a-stream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 

fhe ax—since thus would Freedom train 
Iler son--and made the forest ring, 

And drove the wedge and toiled amain, 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader's will obeyed, 

And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstr I's, laid across a lute; 
A chief's, uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute! 


The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 
The fingers that on greatness clutch; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 
Of one who strove and, suffered much. 


For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 
I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas,—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ‘tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This molded outline plays about: 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out,— 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
Called mirth to ease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure, 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

3uilt up from yon large hand appears; 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

Sut once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, . 
Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


HESTER, N. Y., Jan. 29.—-The traveling salesman under any cireum- 


: ; is considerable of a fellow, but plant him down in the Empire State 
whee he can eat Buffalo breakfast food, breathe Rochester air, assimilate 
Syri use culture and inhale Utica oratory and he becomes the apotheosis of 
hos) itality. A hundred of him convocated in this fair city last week to 
ru: sort of a sideshow to the retailers’ meeting, and everything that was 


pr vised on the bills, from the fat woman (who presided) to the living 
ske|.ugton, was duly presented and unanimously applauded. Attending the 
mecting wasn’t like being away from home at all; it was like getting home 


instend, With men like Charlie Allen (and a lot of men do like Charlie 
Allen) to extend the glad hand. 

e salesmen’s meeting was a humdinger. The principal event (aside 
from the food) was a contest on salesmanship. Papers on this knotty sub- 


jeet by three members of the organization were read, and a prize of 20 shil- 
lings Was awarded to the winner. We acted as judge, thereby making one 
friend and losing two, and awarded the laurel wreath of victory to one John 
tiley, the scholar of Utica. John had lost one page of his speech, It seems 
the small Riley at home got hold of this page and tore it up, showing an 
amount of literary discrimination that was remarkable in one of his age. 
Jolin read the other four pages and finished a winner pulled up. If he had 
had the other page the association probably would have had to raise the 
prize to $6.25, But John won the $5 and was congratulated by so many 
people that it cost him $11.65 to make suitable acknowledgement in each 
stance, 

Hugh MeLean, of Buffalo, made a speech in which he took old John 
Barleycorn out into the middle of the floor and walked all over him. Hugh 
allowed as how that the day when the salesman had to sell lumber*via the 
whisky route had gone by. The man who keeps sober keeps trade. Time 
was When all some salesmen seemed to think they had to know of the lumber 
business was how to polish mahogany. Now if a salesman goes around with 
a befuddled brain he is likely to run up against a retailer who will have 
nothing stronger than a seegar and will make the salesman think he is such 
a fine fellow that he will dress the price down so thin that it can be used 
for window glass. 

Would that we had the command of language possessed by Andy Brady, 
of the Tonawanda tribe—and that goes for either father or sonny—that we 
might pay proper tribute to the command of language possessed by the said 
Bradys. Andy jr. makes William Jennings Bryan look like a small boy re 
citing his first piece in school. At the big banquet Thursday night he took 
his audience by the hand (so his audience could not get away) and led it 
over all the battlefields of Europe and Mexico, waving the stars and stripes 
at every step. When he got through with the grand old rag it was a grand 
old rag for fair, for Andy waved it to tatters. Had the late Mr. Cicero or 
the well known Demosthenes heard Andy, he would have sworn that elo- 
quence was invented by the boy orator of the Niagara. If Andy keeps on 
us an orator he will yet land in the State senate or State penitentiary or 
something. 

It was five years since the city of Rochester had felt our distinguished 
presence, but Rochester did not allow itself to get unduly excited about it. 
However, some of the old guard were there with the bland smile and the 
grip of greeting—men like Brown and Keener and Blakeslee and Copley and 
Jjeach and Cameron and Smith and others. Maurice Wiley, the Beau Brum 
mel of the Philadelphia lumber trade (nee Baltimore), was around making 
new friends and clinching old ones. Naming the good fellows who attended 
this convention is a dangerous proposition, for a lot of them were there. 

On the last day there was a round table talk and then W. T. Smith gave 
a talk on the way to find out if a yard or planing mill pays. He illustrated 
it with charts, maps, diagrams and formulae. It was a carefully prepared 
and excellent effort. However, the way to find out if it pays to run a 
planing mill is the same old way—run one. It takes only one guess to find 
the answer. 

This was a good meeting of good lumbermen and demonstrated that an off 
year has no effect on New York optimism. As we board the rattler for the 
City, the farewells are being said; but they will all be at Poughkeepsie next 
year—if Poughkeepsie has anything to say about it. 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 31.—We do an enormous amount of traveling and 
touring, we Americans; but sometimes seeking for the picture we look in the 
mirror and, seeing ourselves, are filled with wonder and admiration. For 
Broadway is a mirror of the transient. The Great White Way is made 
for the transient, and will be eternal because it is transitory. As long as 
people come and go Broadway will be here to greet and entertain them. But 
back of it and away from it is another New York, the real New York, that 
is a part of the real America and that the casual visitor seldom sees. 

After these learned moralizations it is hard to write of the New York of 
popular print—the brigand -taxicabs, the money grubbers and money spend- 
ers, easy subjects for comedy and tragedy. Such writing would have little 
to do, anyway, with the lumber business. The New York lumberman grubs 
as hard for his money as any of them; yet he is of a little different type 
from the average New York business man: He is dealing in a visible com- 
modity of permanent value; it is not food or drink or clothes or mere 
interest on the money; it is something you can look at and feel of and 
build with; so it belongs rather to that country back of New York than 
to that New York of popular tradition. The lumberman brings America 
to New York. He leavens New York with the products of the yellow pine 
plains, the fir and redwood slopes, the spruce and white pine woods, the 
cypress brakes and the hardwood forests. He is less of New York than of 
the country. Like a true New Yorker a little inclined to restrict his vision 
to the metropolis and the Atlantic seaboard and the New England coast, 
he is yet among the larger business men in touch with the larger thing 
we call the United States. 

And he has felt the same conditions that affect his brother lumbermen to 
the west and south. He has been helped a lot at the present moment by 
the subway construction, and the Chicago man looking into conditions here 
wishes that Chicago would begin to bore the earth with tools rather than 
with theories. The export trade has helped some of the New York lumber- 
men when they could find bottoms in which to forward the stock in the sale 
of which they are the medium. 

One thing is certain: The face of the New York lumberman is set for- 
ward. He is not deceiving himself with manufactured optimism; there is 
a real sentiment of hope, a genuine belief in the immediate future, and an 
improvement already observable. 





Try to like something besides your pay-check; 
your job and your boss, for instance. 








A KNIGHT GOES FORTH. 


(Dedicated to the Junior Lumbermen of 


America.) 
You ask me, lad, 
(My Galahad 
In armor elad, 

My new knight), 
What world awaits 
Outside the gates 
Your merry mates 

And you, knight. 


You ask that age 

Shall turn the page, 

And counsel sage 
And duty 

Shall give to youth 

And life, forsooth, 

That is all truth 
And beauty. 


Yet even I, 

About to die, 

Whose veins are dry 
And brittle, 

As ends the day, 

A woru may say 

To smooth the way 
A little. 


I say to you: 
My lad, be true 
And dare to do 
Your will, lad; 
Assured of right, 
Unfailing fight 
Through weather bright 
Or ill, lad. 











Dare be yourself: 
Pawn not for pelf, 
For treasure shelf, 
Your goal, lad; 
Sell not the thing 
That makes you king, 
For robe or ring, 
Your soul, lad. 


The critic crew 

Will follow you 

And, what you do, 
Will doubt you; 

But set your eyes 

On better prize 

Than dross that lies 
About you. 


For their acclaim 

Js never fame, 

Nor badge of shame 
Their sneering; 

One critic heed: 

Your conscience read 

And let it lead 
Unfearing. 


I would the way 

Were always gay, 

The year were May 
Forever; 

But life is long 

And worlds go wrong— 

Be rather strong 
Than clever. 


So, if you choose, 
What fate pursues, 
Although you lose 
The rest, lad, 
You will have won 
Life’s race, my son, 
If you have done 
Your best, lad. 


For, when life ends, 

Success depends 

How knightly, friends, 
You sought it; 

The laurel bough, 

The battle now, 

Depend on how 

You fought it! 












A MARKET FOR 


Surplus Stocks 


No matter what kind of umber 
you manufacture, we can find a 
market for any surplus stock you 
may have of standard grade. We 
are buyers of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, Etc. 
Shingles, Lath and Posts 


We advance 80 percent of pur- 
chase price on receipt of B. L. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


USTABLISHE Capi 50,000 
7 Te FOREST, OHIO Tena 


















































We Can Ship Quick 


4 4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut ["~ 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 

10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





























HOMER WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURER ' and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 

































































nes iat ot oe — you can adver- 
tise in your home 
paper to let the 
prospective home 
builders in your 
county knowyou 
are more than a 
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We'll send you bulletin free showing you 
an ad for this house — if you say where. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
For $3 00 we will send you exterior cut as above (coarse 


screen for newspaper) with two floor plan cuts, 
blue prints and bill of material. 
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y, 
Mixed Cars 


For Small Buyers 
/ 


is the particular feature of 
our service that distinguishes 
us from the other fellows. 
Let us show you how we 
can serve you in the follow- 
ing items:— 


Hemlock 
White Pine 


Norway 


All Grades ( Maple 
and Beech 


Thickness Birch 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 
and Lath for End Loading. 





Stock Subject to Prior Orders. 


120 M’—2x 4°" — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
225 M’—2x 6" — _  10to16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
185 M’—2x 8’ — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
145 M’—2x10"" — _  10to16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
160 M’—2x12’" — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

95 M’—2x 4” — 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 
325 M’—2x 8°’ & wider 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 














Our modern planing mill facilities 
enable us to work stock quickly 
for special sizes. 


Stearns Salt & 


Lumber Company 
Ps Ludington, Mich. 













































GISETIEIITS 


We manufacture_and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS... 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
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We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from page 38.) 


many cars of lumber as ever have passed through St. 
Louis on their way to Chicago in a year can be handled 
by one switch engine, he said, and added that there 
were plenty of engines here. 

‘*Qur object in wanting to carry this lumber to East 
St. Louis is that it gives us a 125-mile longer haul 
on our own line than if we had to turn over these cars 
to some other road at Cairo,’’ said Mr. Watson. 

He declared the object of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad was to ‘‘short-haul’’ the Iron Mountain 
and the Cotton Belt, which it could do by giving more 
liberal reconsignment privileges to shippers than the 
witness thought were right or legal, thereby getting 
shippers to route over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
at the expense of the other roads. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Examiner Watkins 
announced that briefs of carriers must be submitted by 
March 1, those of protestants by March 15 and the reply 
by March 25. 

The case will be orally argued before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington, probably in April. 


CONSUMER MUST BE PROTECTED. 





Chicago Lumbermen’s Association Calls Southwestern 
Lines’ Attention to Actual Consumer—Railroads 
Have Not Aided “Heavier Loading.” 


Before Examiner Watkins, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at the Planters Hotel in St. Louis, 
A. Fletcher Marsk, chairman of the traffic committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, gave a 
new turn to the hearing of the southwestern lines’ at- 
tempts to raise rates via the Thebes-Cairo gateway. 
Mr. Marsh declared unequivocally that it was time that 
the ultimate consumer be considered and that his inter- 
est should be conserved. Attention was further called 
to the surprisingly successful efforts of the lumber- 
men to help the railroads by increasing their car loadings, 
showing how the railroads’ net revenue has been in- 
creased without increasing the cost to the consumer. 
Under direct examination of Attorney Luther M. Walter, 
Mr. Marsh gave in detail the reasons for the Chicago 
association being opposed to the advances. A synopsis 
of his testimony follows: 

The Chicago Lumbermen’s Association is an associa- 
tion of 210 members, comprising practically all the lum- 
bermen of the city of Chicago, the largest lumber market 
in the world. It is composed of eight divisions as follows: 
(a) Pine yards; (b) Hardwood yards; (c) Hardwood 
wholesalers; (d) Pine wholesalers; (e) Manufacturers; 
(f) Commission men; (g) Millmen; (h) Stair builders. 
It will therefore be seen that it is in touch with the 
actual consumers while at the same time it represents 
the manufacturers and other lumbermen in entire touch 
with the lumber industry from stump to ultimate user. 
The interest of the association is to furnish lumber to 
the consumer as economically as possible and to render all 
service possible to the customers. It will be immediately 
recognized that the service rendered to the customer by 
the lumbermen may be closely compared to the relation- 
ship of the traffic department of a railroad to the operat- 
ing department. 

Reasons for Opposing Southwestern Lines. 
The Chicago lumbermen desire to continue to be able 


to furnish lumber at equal prices, and with the same 
service. This may be qualified under the following head- 
ings: 


1. To recognize the growing necessity of the present 
day retailer to be able to secure shipments direct from 
the mill with the least possible delay. 

2. Not to be restricted in the routing of his shipments. 

3. To still have the same reconsigning privileges as 
now exist. 

4. To continue to enjoy the same rates as now exist to 
southern Illinois, with routing via the Thebes-Cairo gate- 
way. 

5. To be able to give eastern railroad customers the 
same earnings on future business as they now use and 
enjoy on the present basis, and without increasing the 
cost thereof. 

6. To maintain the present Thebes-Cairo gateway on 
lumber on account of the numerous unequalled advan- 
tages resulting therefrom through long continuous ex- 
cellent service. 

Helping the Retailers. 

The financial necessities of the present day retailer 
are just as great as those of the railroads. and todav the 
lumber retailer finds it impossible to carry on hand a large 
amount of stock much of which may lie idle for a long 
time. With his finances feeling the same as those of the 
railroad companies, he finds it more economical to carry 
smaller stocks on hand and to depend therefore upon 
quick shipments from the mill. Recognizing this qual- 
itv, the roads running through the Thehes-Cairo gate- 
way, particularly the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
have given special attention toward moving lumber with 
the least possible delay. The present attempts of the 
southwestern lines—that is, the Missouri-Pacific system 
and the Cotton Belt—are to force this lumber out of the 
direct Thebes to Chicago routing, and to make it move via 
the three-line haul up to Fast St. Louis, through the 
Terminal Railroad, and then an Tllinois line before it 
reaches the Chicago territory. Actual figures as to time 
made shows an average via the Illinois Central of four 
days from Cairo to Chicago, and via the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois of three days, while via East St. Louis the 
time is from six to ten davs and very often even longer. 
With this in mind, the Chicago association justlv feels 
that the attempt to break up the Thebes-Cairo gatewav 
on southwestern business is absolutely unjustifiable and 
illogical and should not be allowed to go into effect to 
the detriment of the consumer. 


Lumbermen Should Not Be Restricted on Routing. 


The commission has repeatedly decided that the Thebes- 
Cairo gateway was a logical breaking point on lumber 
coming from the South or Southwest. as in I. & S. docket 
983. With that in view and with the lumbermen having 
heen reneatedly referred to that decision and by having 
it forced unon them, they have come to view. we believe 
correctly, that the Ohio River jis the breaking point_on 
limber moving from the South and Southwest. We 
therefore: can not feel that ovr routing should be re- 
stricted to any svecial lines north of the river without the 
commission reviewing and repealing decisions already 
made and rendered. The Chicago Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation therefore strongly protests against any restrictions 


ns 
of the routing such as were filed in the tariffs 5 hay 
been effective October 1, 1914. . 
Reconsigning Privileges Should Be Continu 

Questions have been raised at this hearing re!,tive to 
the validity of Cypress as a rebilling point. A udy of 
the condition in yellow pine lumber mills will iscloge 
the fact that very often the mills produce more er day 
than they have orders to cover. In order to mike the 
shipments regularly it has become the custom which hag 
been recognized by railroads as well as shipper: often 
to load equipment with three or four grades or :izeg of 


lumber, and start it northward with the idea ti 
to its arrival it will be sold. In this manner not 
the regularity of the mill output allowed to contin sc from 
day to day, a matter of great importance to the pac 
lumberman, but the railroad by furnishing th: equip. 


ment is thereby able to efficiently furnish eq pment 
without causing unnecessary idle car delay. I) adaj. 
tion to reducing the number of idle cars it also lables 
the railroads to maintain a steady northbound t nage 
which from an operating standpoint is most « cient’ 
For Chicago lumbermen and the actual consum: who 
we believe, is too few times recognized in rate ca<:s, the 
reconsigning privilege is most important as it allows the 
consumer to secure shipments quickly, based mill 
price without paying the cost of shipment from the city 


yard, thus saving the expense of rehandling charg The 
reconsigning privilege as given by the Chicago & East. 
ern Illinois at Cypress has also been the most im 


. rT 
in overcoming the tendency of certain of the sou! ch 
ern carriers to disrespect the Thebes routing when specif. 
ically mentioned on the bill of lading. 

In spite of the frequent promises that misroutine com. 
plained of would be taken up for correction, such mis- 
routing has not ceased, and the moral obligation to give 


the quickest routing has not been fulfilled. 

By use of the Cypress reconsigning privilege, how- 
ever, the material is forced to go through the legally 
established Thebes gateway and the moral obligation to 
the customer is protected. It will, therefore, be plainly 
evident that the use of the Cypress reconsigning privilege 
has to quite an extent been enforced upon the shinpers 
on account of criminal negligence of the railroads to 
obey Section 15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce. To do 
away with the present established rebilling points, as 
already proposed, will not only destroy the well recognized 
rights of the lumbermen, but will further lose to them 
their ability to insist upon the protection of the quickest 
and most efficient routes from the Southwest. 


Rates to Points in Southern Illinois Affected. 


The market for members of our association includes to 
a large extent the entire State of Illinois and were the 
tariffs proposed to become effective we would find the 
rates to points south of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern line running east from St. Louis to be increased as 
it would be necessary to apply the local rates up to 
Thebes-Cairo (which were to be increased one cent) plus 
the present local beyond. This is a manifest unfairness 
‘to the consumers located in this territory, and is only 
brought about by the southwestern lines desiring to 
hold traffic longer than they actually deserve to handle 
it. Such desires, coupled with the striking inefficiency 
of the movement, condemn the issue without further dis- 
cussion. 


Earnings to Eastern Roads Should Not Be Decreased. 

Your attention is called to the fact that many of the 
eastern railroads buy lumber through the Chicago lum- 
bermen. It is a well recognized fact that the earnings 
accruing on company business may be increased and de- 
creased according to the routing under which the ma- 
terial moves. By reference to the divisions applying on 
eastern business routed through Thebes-Cairo as compared 
to East St. Louis. it is found that there is a loss to east- 
ern lines, due to the fact that the East St. Louis routing 
is a three-line haul, of from 2.9 cents to .3 cents when ma- 
terial is forced through East St. Louis. Were the East 
St. Louis routing to become effective. as desired by the 
two southwestern lines, it would result either in the loss 
of earnings to the eastern carriers or else in the restric- 
tion of their buying from mills located on the Frisco and 
Rock Island systems. By thus being restricted there 
would not only be a direct loss to themselves but an 
additional loss to the Missouri Pacific-Cotton Belt mill- 
men by their not being able to dispose of their product to 
eastern connections. We therefore maintain it to be 
fundamentally wrong, both from a traffic standpoint as 
well as from an economic standpoint, to be forced to use 
the East St. Louis gateway in place of the present Thebes- 
Cairo gateway. 


Thebes-Cairo Gateway Should Be Maintained. 

The superior service now being offered by the Thebes- 
Cairo gateway has accustomed Chicago lumbermen and 
consumers to feel entitled to a continuation of this gate- 
way in order successfully to carry on their business. The 
Thebes routing has proved most efficient, most practical, 
quickest and most satisfactory of any routing from the 
Southwest yet offered, and we do not feel that any prac- 
tical substitute has yet been offered. Lumbermen do 
not believe in taking a backward step and the cancela- 
tion of the Thebes-Cairo gateway, eliminating the direct 
movement to Chicago, would be so considered. 

_There has for a number of months been a well recog- 
nized feeling among those close to the railroad situation 
that the railroads needed more revenue. With the press- 
ing necessitv therefore of increasing the net revenue to 
the railroads but at the same time not increasing the cost 
to the consumer, there was but one method of procedure, 
i.e., heavier loading of equipment. Following out the 
campaign so vigorously pushed by Mr. Levy, general man- 
ager of the Frisco, the lumbermen’s association started 
last spring a campaign for heavier loading. Under the 
heading ‘‘Lumbermen and the Railroads’ our associa- 
tion and many of the individual members sent out a cir- 
cular illustrating forcibly the net increase in actual 
revenue accruing to the railroads by heavier loading. 
These circulars were not only mailed to shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight but were distributed through the lum- 
ber and railroad press of the country and resulted in the 
publishing of the matter in the daily press from Florida 
on the Atlantic coast, to Washington on the Pacific coast. 
Keeping in mind that the actual loading of lumber in 
Central Freight Association territory is 45,000 pounds, we 
would call your attention to the fact that one firm, a 
member of our association, beginning in July with a then 
high average of 55,240 potinds per car, increased this 
average in November to 59,919 pounds, or an increase of 
8% percent in net loading. This meant an increase in 
gross revenue to the railroads of 8% percent and at least 
an increase of 5 percent in net revenue. This, you will 
recognize, is the same that was asked for by the lines in 
Official Classification territory, but different, from that 
application in that it did not increase the cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Such an increase in loading has not 
been possible without strenuous efforts on the part of 
the lumbermen, but what moral ané legal support has 
been given by the railroads? The Frisco alone, to our 
knowledge, is the only road that has recognized that fact 
that when a lumberman attempts to load a car heavily it 
may be loaded inadvertently over the 10 percent allow- 
ance over capacity, and therefore should not be charged 
$5 or more for transfer. ~ The Missouri Pacific System and 
the St. Louis South Western, however, have continued 
to make this overloading charge, and during the campaign 
waged by the particular firm mentioned above one of 
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these two southwestern lines made four or more transfer 
charges of $5 on account of inadvertent overloading. 
With such a reception given the lumbermen by the 
{wo principal defendants in this complaint we can not 
agree that they are in any need of assistance through in- 


creased revenue. The lumbermen by loading more heavily 
‘an overcome the 25 percent empty car haul reported pre- 
viously in this hearing and upon which the southwestern 
line made such a point, but instead of loading to reduce 
the large number of cars necessary to haul from Central 
Freight Association connecting lines they have failed ab- 
solutely to offer any assistance. Until this assistance is 
ziven legally as well as morally we do not feel that the 
southern lines are in a position to look for an increase 
in their net revenue when such an increase must in- 
erease the cost to the consumer whose interests must be 
respected, 





LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


FEBRUARY 10.—Alexandria, La., before Examiner 
Burnside: I. & S. 547—Rates on logs, rough staves and 
stave bolts manufactured in transit at Alexandria and 
other stations in Louisiana. 

FEBRUARY 11.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7399—Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., et al. 

FEBRUARY 12.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
I. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 





HEARING AGAIN POSTPONED. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 1—The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has issued an order again postponing the hear- 
ing of the application of the Texas railroads for an 
increase in freight rates until March 4. This action was 
taken on account of the illness of Commissioner William 
D. Williams. For the same reason the hearing of the 
Texarkana readjustment matter, and the proposition to 
amend lumber rates from east Texas territory to Gal- 
veston, Velasco and other points was postponed until the 
same date. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION ORDERS. 


WaAsnrncTon, D. C., Feb. 1—The commission recently 
handed down an unreported opinion in the matter of fhe 
investigation of the rates on lumber from points in Lou- 
isiana to points in Texas and finds that the proposed 
cancelation of joint through rates on lumber and other 
forest products, including ties, from certain points in 
Louisiana to various points in Texas, is not justified and 
the schedules under suspension are required to be can- 
celed. The only reason given by the respondents for 
the cancelation of the joint through rates was their in- 
ability to agree on divisions. The carriers affected by 
this decision are the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company, the Texas & Pacific Railway and the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern. 

The commission has also held that the proposed in- 
creased rates for the interstate transportation of lumber 
from Chattanooga to Nashville is justified and the order 
of suspension is vacated. The respondent in this Tase 


was the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and 
the rates are increased from 9 to 11 cents per 100 pounds. 

The commission has entered an order suspending to 
July 28 the operation of certain schedules appearing 
in tariffs specified in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket 520. The suspended schedules contain proposed 
increased rates on various kinds of lumber, carloads, 
from southern producing points to Ohio River crossings, 
St. Louis, Mo., and to points beyond, also on traffic orig- 
inating in the States of Missouri and Arkansas destined 
to New Orleans, La., and other Gulf ports. The opera- 
tion of these schedules was suspended from October 1, 
1914, and later dates until January 28, 1915, by orders 
previously entered in the same docket. 





OPPOSE INCREASED PASSENGER RATES. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 1—The program of public ap- 
peals to create sentiment favoring increased passenger 
rates in Michigan seems to have met with fair success in 
all parts of the State with the exception of the Saginaw 
Valley, where the lumber interests have given it a severe 
jolt. At Saginaw it was opposed and in this city, C. A. 
Bigelow, of the Kneeland Bigelow Company, and the 
Kneeland Lundene & Bigelow Company, made an an- 
nouncement in part as follows: 


The lumbermen are opposing granting an increase in passen- 
ger rates to the carriers because they have discriminated 
against the lumber manufacturers and wholesale dealers of 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan by raising their freight rates 
from 5% percent to 75 percent, the average in some cases 
being as high as 45 percent on outgoing business. These rates 
are discriminatory against lower Michigan manufacturers for 
the reason that our competitors in Wisconsin and_ even in 
upper Michigan have had to pay an advance of only 5 percent 
over the. rates existing October 26, 1914, when the rates of 
which we are now complaining went into effect. 





QUESTION OF AWARDING REPARATION FOR 
OVERCHARGES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing held at the Jefferson Hotel recently 
before Examiner Wood, involved the question as to who 
was entitled to reparation for overcharges. The cases 
heard were No. 3864, the traffic bureau of the Sioux City 
Commercial Club vs. the Anderson & Saline River Rail- 
road Company, et al.; and No. 5294, the Kirby Lumber 
Company vs. the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, et al. The Fullerton Lumber Company, also 
a shipper, filed a supplementary complaint for reparation. 
At the hearing were: 

Henry G. Herbel and C. C. P. Rausch, St. Louis, represent- 
ing the Texas Pacific Railway; A. P. Humburg, Chicago, Illi- 
nois Central and Kirby Lumber Company: C. S. Burg and 
F. W. Allen, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas; C. E. Childes and E. B. 
Curtis, Sioux ce the traffic bureau of the Sioux City Com- 


mercial Club . T. Hancock, H. T. Kendall and R. H. 
Kelly, Houston, Tex. 
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TRADE COMMISSION NAMED. 


President Has Completed List of Appointments—Op- 
position Develops to Selection of Hurley. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The list for the Federal 
Trade Commission appointments has finally been made 
up at the White House and will probably be sent to 
the Senate this week provided the condition of the ship 
purchase bill makes it seem advisable. The names of 
the men who have been chosen to regulate all lines of 
industrial business in the country are as follows: 


Joseph E. Davies, Wisconsin, Democrat ; 
corporations. 

William J. Harris, Georgia, Democrat; director of census. 

Hhdward N. Hurley, Illinois, Democrat; banker, railroad di- 
rector and president of Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

George L. Record, New Jersey, Progressive ; lawyer. 

Will H Parry, Washington, Progressive; real estate op- 
erator and builder. 

The President, it is understood, has been holding the 
list open for some time trying to decide upon a member 
to represent the southern States. He finally picked Mr. 
Harris on account of his experience in gathering sta- 
tistics in the Bureau of Census. He has been head of 
the census bureau about fifteen months. He was a can- 
didate for the gubernatorial nomination in Georgia last 
year, but did not resign his federal appointment to make 
the campaign. 

Joseph E. Davies ‘was secretary of the Democratic 
National Committee when President Wilson appointed 
him commissioner of corporations. He retained that 
position after his appointment in spite of protests that 


commissioner of 


~it was hardly proper for an officer of a political com- 


mittee to occupy a position of such great power over 
business, but recently announced that he would give up 
the secretaryship. 

The appointment of Mr. Hurley was decided upon 
some time ago. Mr. Hurley rendered service to the 
Democratic campaign committee by raising $40,000 for 
the Wilson campaign fund. About a year ago he went 
as a-special commissioner to South America to investi- 
gate trade conditions and rendered a report which 
eey Secretary of Commerce Redfield. Mr. Hurley is 
ooked upon as a conservative in politics. 








Progressive Republican senators have started a move- 
ment to oppose the confirmation of Mr. Hurley by the 
Senate. It is understood that they have been supplied 
with considerable information concerning his business 
activity and connections by an influential business man 
in Chicago who was also a contributor to the Wilson 
campaign fund. 





FOREIGN TRADE IS INCREASING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—Foreign trade is pick- 
ing up, according to the latest reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The increased busi- 
ness, it is true, is mostly in foodstuffs, but the report 
for November, which is the last month for which de- 
tailed information is at hand, shows that exports ag- 
gregated $206,000,000, or more than double the total of 
August last, when by reason of the outbreak of the 
war the foreign trade of the United States fell to the 
lowest level it has reached in many years. In December 
there was a further improvement, the month’s exports 


being valued at $246,000,000, compared with $233,000,000 . 


in December, 1913, and within $4,000,000 of the high 
record established in December, 1912. 

An analysis of the trade figures published in the Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce shows that while American 
cotton, mineral oils, naval stores, lumber and agricul- 
tural implements are in less demand abroad than in 
former years, there is a greater demand in foreign coun- 
tries for our breadstuffs, meats, sugar, clothing and 
other manufactures, especially in Europe. 





CANADIAN RATES INCREASED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The following note con- 
cerning Canadian lumber rates has been received from 
Consul Abraham Smith, of Victoria, B. C. 


The Blue Funnel Line plans to increase the rates on lum- 
ber, beginning next June. Krom that date the lumber freights 
will be 100 wicce ($24.30) to London and Liverpool and 
105 a ($25.50) to Glasgow. This will make an in- 
crease of 10 shillings ($2.43) per 1,000 feet on lumber. 

he Cameron Lumber Company has been advised that the 
American schooner Mahukona has sailed from San Francisco 
for Victoria to eae lumber for South Africa; its cargo will 
be about 1,000,000 feet. 

The British’ bark Yoeman will leave shortly for South 
Africa with a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 
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We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 


Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ’’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 
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WHITE PINE 


We are probably better equipped to take care 
of your White Pine business than anyone else 
in this field. We have the product of Five 





Large Up-to-date Mills 
_ Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 








In Business More Than Half a Century. 




















Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. | 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Red Gum 





AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. { 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE! ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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*] 50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS, 


This week’s plan is for an inexpensive one-story 
cottage of five rooms and bath, which the Indianapolis 
architect estimates can be built in the middle West for 
about $1,200. The house has a low belt of weather- 
boarding up to the height of the porch balustrade, laid 
rough side out. Above this to the gables the house 
is covered with 12-inch rough boards 8 feet in length, 
the joints covered with three-inch battens. The main 
gables again are sided with narrow siding. The two 
little dormers in the roof are of course merely for 


ornamentation and to break the monotony of the 
large roof space toward the street. 
There is little to criticise in the interior arrange- 


ment. 


The front bedroom opens from the living room 





and the rear one from the dining room and the tivo 
connect with each other: through the bathroom, ‘| \e 
dining room has a window seat in the bay wind. 
and the kitchen has a pantry with cupboard and 4 
small rear porch. Inside stairs also run down frm 
the kitchen to the half basement, of sufficient siz 
take care of the furnace and cold storage. 

This should meet the needs of some of our rea: 
who have been asking for plans for cheaper hou 
It is apparently about as much as can be done in 
way of a house at this price limit. The use of b: 
in the porch adds an ornamental touch to the ho 
and the porch is finished with a cement floor. 

This plan will be supplied for $1.50, including } 
prints, standard specification form and bill of ma 
rials. Eleetrotypes of the two cuts herewith of si 
able width for standard newspaper columns will 
supplied for $1.50. 
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HOUSE PLAN NO. 62, DESIGNED BY 
EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 


CHARLES 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The little life noticeable in the sash and door busi- 
ness since the first of the year was practically squeezed 
out of it by the blizzard which effectually put a stop 
to all outdoor and also much indoor work. The retail 
conventions are now being held and considerable busi- 
ness has been placed, although this business is not all 
new and hence the volume can not be considered repre- 
sentative. Actual shipments are slow. Inquiries are 
becoming more numerous, however, and indications are 
that there will be a better demand for all kinds of 
sash, doors and interior trim as soon as the weather 
will permit. 

Chicago sash and door jobbers and interior trim 
manufacturers are waiting for developments. Un- 
favorable weather has practically brought construction 
work to a standstill. Permits taken out have fallen 
off the last week, but the last sixty days they have 
averaged up well and with the beginning of spring 
many buildings will undoubtedly go up, especially in 
the outlying districts. Already some of the concerns 
are figuring on house bills and jobbers report a few 
orders from the country retailers, but there is no snap 
to the market whatever. 

Yards have been placing some orders for spring de- 
livery with the Minneapolis and St. Paul factories, 
which have their salesmen out now working up what 
business is in sight. But orders are still rather scarce 
and the cold wave has discouraged city building oper- 
ations. Prices show no material change and are still 
unsatisfactory. 

At Oshkosh, Wis., a 3-day blizzard has caused a 
serious setback to sash and door manufacturers, not 
only by retarding operations in the mills but also by 
holding back shipments and mail communications. The 
resumption of normal conditions is expected to place 
prices and demand on a normal basis for an anticipated 
spring activity and in the meantime efforts are being 
made to dispose of stock remaining on hand from last 
year. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is not 
doing much business, as building is on a usual small 
winter basis. The schedule of operation is eight hours 
and five days a week, which represents about a two- 
thirds scale. With better weather there will be a 
resumption of full time. The outlook is for a fair 
amount of business this spring and banks expect to he 
lending money more freely at that time. 


At Cineinnati planing mills are working on a basis 
of increased output, on account of the approaching 
building season, which has the best of prospects of 
being good. The easier money markets are of much 
assistance in this respect and many home seekers who 
were in the market during the latter part of the last 
year and who could not secure loans are said to be 
ready to go ahead with interrupted deals. Dealers in 
millwork hold much the same view and are preparing 
cautiously to be in shape to supply trade: promptly. 

At Baltimore, Md., construction work is in large 
part suspended and the needs of contractors are held in 





abeyance for the presenf. Of course, under the circum 
stances, the list of prices is not particularly strong. 
The trade being under some pressure, the returns are 
not high, and the factories find no occasion to push 
work, 

St. Louis sash and door trade continues quiet, with 
little or no sign of improvement in sight for the com 
ing week. Just when conditions showed evidence of a 
betterment the recent blizzard came and put a stop to 
all building operations, even indoor work, and from 
present prospects conditions will not change for some 
time. The larger factories continue to operate but not 
on full time and they will not make any change until 
building operations start up. 

At Kansas City the week just closed has been below 
normal in demand. Prices, however, have been steady, 
although the level is low and there is not enough de- 
mand to give the market strength. It appears now to 
be largely a waiting game for the sash and door men 
and they are resigned to it. There still is a very con- 
fident feeling that the spring trade will be very good 
even though it is a bit late in starting. 

Improvement is not yet forthcoming in the fir door 
trade of the Tacoma (Wash.) district and manufac- 
turers who had hoped to see signs of strength with the 
beginning of February say there is yet no change in 
the market. Demand is moderate. Prices are steady 
except when slashed to grab a new customer. Retail 
stocks are small, according to available reports from 
salesmen, and the general building outlook is fair. 

Business in sash and millwork in San Francisco, Cal., 
is quiet in the main, although there are many small 
rush orders in connection with Exposition concessions 
ete. Door manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay 
territory is rather dull and prices are low. The manu- 
facturing of white pine sash and door stock and ve- 
neers at the large factories in the Sierras is proceeding 
on a reduced scale during the season of heavy snow, 
but shipments are being made to eastern markets to 
take care of the spring demand. 

The window glass situation has improved greatly 
during the last ten days and the development has done 
much toward placing the window glass industry on a 
firm footing. "Jobbers have entered liberal orders on 
a basis of manufacturers’ quotations three weeks ago, 
which provided for a cut of approximately ten points 
on first three brackets single. 





FEARS OF FLOOD DISSIPATED. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 3.—Fears of a flood of the 
Ohio River, which were expressed earlier in the week 
following a rapid rise of the river at this point, have 
about been dissipated, as it -has developed that the 
river is falling above, the heaviest precipitation having 
been at Louisville and points below. This apparently 
insures the river bemg: able to move out the larger vol- 
ume of water than usual without any trouble, and 
lumbermen on ‘‘The Point,’’ the most exposed part of 
the city, do not expect any trouble. 
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Vistula River advances to within ten miles of the Prusian 
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A SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE AND MEN WHO ARE SUCCESSFULLY DIRECTING IT. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


cted by J. Blewett Smyth may be gained from the 
‘ that the holdings of the various companies represent 
stments aggregating about $5,000,000. Holdings of 
i Sabine Tram Company are valued at $4,000,000; 
e of the George W. Smyth Lumber Company exceed 
(0,000; the Texas Bank & Trust Company is capitalized 
at $250,000 and its surplus and undivided profits amount 
$100,000; the Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company is a 
0,000 corporation. Mr. Smyth is one of the largest 
st.ckholders in all of these and has stock in the Beau- 
ment Iron Works, East Beaumont Townsite Company and 
of er concerns. 

‘he Sabine Tram Company, which handles the logging, 
minufaeturing and transporting end of the business, 
no operates at Deweyville, Tex., a double band sawmill, 
with planing mill and dry kilns and with a capacity of 
150,000 feet; a circular mill with planers and kilns at 
Juanita, La., with a eapacity of 75,000 feet, and a log- 
g department at Blewett, La., (named after the sub- 
ject of this sketch) that furnishes logs for both plants. 
‘ie company owns 110,000 acres of pine land containing 
sullicient uncut timber to run the two mills at their pres- 
ent capacity for about fifteen years. 


fe et eR 


Lf 


\lthough having been engaged actively in the lumber 
business only eighteen years, Charles E. Walden is one 
of the best known, most influential and capable men con- 
nected with the industry. Born on a farm near the town 
of Doylesville, Ky., June 1, 1865, he ‘received his early 
education in the schools at that place, and was graduated 
from the High School when a lad of 17. A year later he 
was teaching school at Doylesville. Later he went to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he took a business course in the 
old Spencerian Business College. Completing his studies 
there, he taught for a year in Johnson’s Business College 
at St. Louis. When 21 years of age he and his brother 
came to Texas, opening the Texas Business College at 
Austin, which they successfully conducted for six years. 

In 1894 Mr. Walden married Miss Sallie Smyth, sister 
of J. Blewett Smyth, and in 1896 they moved to Beau- 
mont. It was in that year that Mr. Walden first entered 
the lumber business, in the position of manager of the 
sales department and assistant secretary of the Sabine 
Tram Company. Showing wonderful adaptability for a 
man who had never before given attention to the lumber 
business, displaying excellent abilty and sound business 
judgment and being an energetic and conscientious 
worker, he was soon advanced to the secretaryship, a 
very Tesponsible position for a man of his age and ex- 
perience, : 

Upon the death of George W. Smyth in March, 1910, 
Mr. Walden was elected active vice president of the 
Sabine Tram Company and in 1912, when the George W. 
Smyth Lumber Company was organized, Mr. Walden 
was elected its vice president also. From then up to 
the present Mr. Walden has handled the ‘‘inside’’ busi- 


ness of both companies while J. Blewett Smyth has 
supervised the ‘‘outside’” end. They work in perfect 
harmony, both striving for the best interests of these 
great industries. 

When in 1913 the Texas Bank & Trust Company was 
organized Mr. Walden was elected vice president and a 
member of the finance committee which controls the policy 
of the institution. He is now its largest individual 
stockholder and is one of the largest stockholders in the 
Sabine Tram Company, George W. Smyth Lumber Com- 
pany and Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company. He is secre- 
tary of the last named concern and is a director of the 
Beaumont Iron Works and the Sabine Fish, Oil & 
Fertilizer Company. 

Mr. Walden is justly proud of his Masonic affiliations, 
numerous enviable honors having been conferred upon 
him by State and national orders. He is past master of 
Beaumont Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons; 
high priest of Beaumont Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
illustrious mastcr of Beaumont Council, Royal and Select 
Masters; past eminent commander of Beaumont Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, and past potentate of El 
Mina Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Walden 
has the rare distinction of being a thirty-third degree 
Scottish Rite Mason, there being only two others of 
equal rank in Beaumont and only a very few in Texas. 
He is proud of the fact that he has been active in the 
Masonic fraternity for the last twenty-five years. 

Mr. Walden is a great lover of sports and three after- 
noons a week he spends on the goif links of the Beaumont 
Country Club. He frequently spends the week-end fish- 
ing at the Sabine Pass Fishing Club or hunting deer, 
quail and duck in his choice haunts in the nearby forests. 
Besides these two clubs, Mr. Walden belongs to the 
Elks’ lodge and other local social organizations and is 
one of the most active workers in the Beaumont Lumber- 
men’s Club and Chamber of Commerce. Ever since his 
residence there he has been among the foremost in all 
movements for civic advancement. His popularity among 
the lumbermen of the Gulf coast was proved by his elece- 
tion last April as vice pres*dent of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas for the second time. He is an 
active worker in the association and enjoys a wide ac- 
quaintance among retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers. 


Since the above story was written the Sabine Tram 
Company interests have still further enlarged the scope 
of their operations by organizing the Sabine Tram Lum- 
ber Company, with a capital of $10,000, of which J. 
Blewett Smyth is president and C. E. Walden vice presi- 
dent. This is a wholesale concern, buying and selling 
yellow pine and cypress lumber, shingles ete. F. E. 
Sager is the capable sales manager of both the Sabine 
Tram Company and the Sabine Tram Lumber Company. 
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And the Big Mill 
Has Started Again 


sawing its usual capacity of 125,000 
feet daily which will soon put our 
stock in good shape to promptly fill 
all orders for 


Oak - Gum 
Elm & Ash 


Remember, our gum is Kraetzer- 
Cured and is free of stain. All stock 
band sawed and uniformly perfect 
in millwork. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 











RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Germans Sustain Heavy Losses on Western Front—lItaly Calls Reserves to Colors—Ger- 
man Submarines Active—“ Dacia” Sails, Expecting Seizure. 





January 28.—Twenty thousand German soldiers were 
killed, wounded or captured during three days’ fighting against 
the Allies, according to the French official war statement. 
Germans claim to have repulsed all attacks of the Allies. 
Russians, by bayonet charges, repulse the Germans who at- 
tempt to pierce their lines in front of Warsaw, killing 500. 
\nti-war riots spread in Austria-Ilungary. 

January 29.—Italy calls young soldiers to the colors to 
bring her reserves up to full war strength. The Germans, in 
iwo attempts to cross the Aisne at Soissons, are repulsed by 
the French. Dunkirk is bombarded by German aviators. 
Anstro-German army battles to dislodge the Russian forces 
from their positions in the Carpathians; both sides claim 
siecesses. Two Russian armies begin advance on Koenigs- 

rg, capital of East Prussia. 

January 30.—German submarines sink three British mer 
chant ships in the Irish sea. The advance of three Russian 
irmies through East Prussia against Koenigsberg continues ; 
Germans hurry up reinforcements. Germans bring up new 
troops for critical battles at La Bassee and Soissons. Paris 
dmits French losses in the Argonne but reports successes for 
tle Allies at other points. 

January 31.—German submarine sinks two more British 
iuerehant ships in the English Channel near Havre. British 
egain positions lost near La Bassee, according to the French 
official report. The Dacia, with a cargo of cotton for Ger- 
any, sails from Galveston for Rotterdam; seizure of the 
teamer by Great Britain is expected. Battle rages in the 
Carpathian mountains between the Dukla and Wyszkow 
asses with the Austrians, aided by the Germans, on the 
ffensive; Russian reports claim successes. The Germans 
ontinue their attacks on the Russian positions in central 
Voland. Petrograd claims a great victory over the Turks in 
he Caucasus. The Turkish parliament votes $45,000,000 for 
var expenses. 

February 1.—British troops drive back with bayonets Ger- 
ians who attempt to pierce their lines at La Bassee. London 
repares for Zeppelin raid only. to find report was false. 
Dover forts fire at supposed enemy ship but find it one which 
nerely neglected to obey harbor regulations in entering the 
ort. The armies of Russia, Germany and Austria continue 
ierce fighting along the whole eastern battle front. 


February 2.—The Russian army on the right bank of the 


frontier. The Russian left, 30 miles from the Prussian 
fortress of Thorn, beats back a German drive along the line 
from Lipno to Dobryzn. A fierce battle wages along the 
$zura river west of Warsaw in Russian Poland in which 
the Russians claim to have killed 6,000 Germans and taken 
many prisoners. Petrograd claims that in the Carpathians 
the Austro-German forces have failed to force their way 
northward to relieve Przemysl. Travelers from Turkey de- 
clare the Anglo-French fleet bombarding the Dardanelles has 
destroyed four of the principal forts. Ambassador Page at 
London cables Washington State Department that the British 
fleet has been ordered to treat cargoes of grain and flour 
destined to Germany or Austria as conditional contraband 
subject to seizure and confiscation. 

February 3.—Allicd troops repulse four German attacks 
on the western battle front. Switzerland's new minister to 
Italy says his country is ready to fight for its food, neutrality 
or no neutrality. Petrograd claims successes for the Russian 
armies on the battle front before Warsaw in Russian Poland 
and in the Carpathians. Premier Asquith asks British House 
of Commons to confine its legislative proposals to measure for 
war. British tréops rout Turks who attempt to cross the Suez 
Canal near Toussoum. ‘Turks claim victory over the Russians 
in the Caucasus. Boer rebels under Lieut. Col. Kemp sur- 
render to the British forces. 





OHIO RAPIDLY RISING. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 1—The Ohio River is on a 
rampage this week and at this writing it appears the 
river will go to a stage of at least 40 feet, or 5 feet 
above the danger line. The heavy rains along the entire 
Ohio River and its tributaries on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday caused great quantities of snow and ice to 
melt and this started the rise. There are many valuable 
logs along Green and Barren rivers in Kentucky belong- 
ing to local lumber concerns that may be lost by a high 
stage of water. Green River went out of its banks Mon- 
day and covered a wide area. Several stave mills along 
Green and Barren rivers were also in danger of being in- 
undated. It is feared the damage in that section will be 
heavy. Mill owners in Evansville do not fear any dam- 
age from the flood as Evansville is above the high water 
mark. During the flood of two years ago the river here 
went to 48 feet and practically no damage was done to 
the sawmilling and lumber interests in the city. 
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1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2” Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 


ee Sales Office, Mill and Yards, 
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Sir Gilbert Parker says: 


** The Woods’ has given me 
unalloyed pleasure. It isa 
joy to get real, natura! verse 
with the lilt and the charm 
of natural song.’” ~ 


‘The literary man, the lum- 
berman, the forester and 
alllovers of the out-of-doors 
unite in praising this new 
book by the ‘‘lumberman 
poet.’’ 

.-“The Woods” should be in your 


library. It will be sent postpaid for 
$1 by the publisher. e 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGG 
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Frank N. Snell, Sec’y & Gen’! Mer. 


LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal’”’ 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., new orteans. 1a. 
Cable Address, “‘Redcypress.”’ 


Hibernia Building, 
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Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 


> BAKER< WAKEFIELD. 
PLATTENVILLE, we RWAKErE ITD. | 











EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





























POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


















Southern 


Huie-Hodge LumberCo., Ltd., soscerts. 


—— Manufacturers of —— 


Soft Shar teat LCllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
























Band and 


LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cireular Sawed YELLOW PINE LUMBER 








YARD AND EXPORT STOCK. 





Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timber. 


TIOGA, LA. 
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Such Ads 


on our last 
bulletin— 


Just Issued. 


- A special discount 
for orders of 10 
and over. 


Ask for your copy 
today, and get your 
order in early. 


431 So. Dearborn St., 












oO.” . 
A Nation’s Pride 
For Truthfulness 


may at this time of the year 
supercede her citizens’ thoughts 
of homebuilding, but we want 
you to remember tl 
American home is the backbone 
of our Nation and that when 
you get ready to build, we have 
a whole lot better lumber for 
youruse than they had in George 
Washington's time. Ask to 
see it. We've everything a 
dimension to finish. 


(Name and Address) 
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CHAOS RULES IN MEXICAN TRADE. 


Lumber Business Most Depressed in Four Years—Big 
Boom Awaiting Restoration of Peace. 


Tampico, MExico, Jan. 23.—Owing to the exigencies 
of civil war, the lumber industry in Mexico, in com- 
mon with many other industries, is, comparatively 
speaking, in a chaotic state. The passing of 1914 
found business in the Mexican republic more disor- 
ganized than it has been, perhaps, at any other time 
during the four years which have passed since the 
downfall of Porfirio Diaz. This last is especially true 
of the finances of the country, which are in a de- 
plorable condition, partly from natural exhaustion and 
partly from the reckless issuance of fiat money dur- 
ing the year just passed. So great, however, are 
the natural resources of the country that anything 
approximating stability of government and_reasonable 
assurance of such stability lasting for a while will see 
a resuscitation of business that will be epochal. 

The port of Tampico, in close proximity as it is to 
the lumber centers in the United States that border 
the Gulf of Mexico, has long been a distributing and 
forwarding point for much of the interior of the 
country. In the last three years the petroleum in- 
dustry centering near Tampico has also enhanced the 
value of this city as a port of entry for lumber and 
other manufactured articles from the United States. 
Approximate figures as to what the much to be de- 
plored internecine strife is costing American lumber- 
men can be deduced from a brief review of the lum- 
ber movement through the port of Tampico. Prior 
to the more recent revolutionary troubles there was 
imported at Tampico from the United States approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 feet of lumber the year. Much of 
this lumber was purchased on orders from the interior 
and transhipped from the port via rail to points of 
destination. In 1914 disorganized business and inter- 
rupted rail transportation reduced these importation 
figures through this port to approximately a half mil- 
lion feet the month or, say, about six million feet 
of lumber for the year. And most of this business 
was done in the first quarter of the year just passed. 

The lumber entering Mexico from the United States 
via Tampico comes in the main from New Orleans 
and ports of clearance west of that point to and in- 
cluding Galveston. It is probable that other Gulf 
ports would have figured in this business (ports east 
of New Orleans) but for the fact that there have 
never been any transportation facilities from such 
ports. Most of the lumber imported has been Gulf 
coast pine, and the curtailment of shipments for the 
causes set forth has more directly affected the lumber 
manufacturers of the Gulf coast States of the United 
States than any other branch of the American lumber 
industry. 

With the passing of 1914 the Mexican civil war ap- 
peared to gather new impetus. It smoldered during the 
late summer notwithstanding naive advices to the 
press and people of the United States from those in 
authority there; and it would indeed require a Cassan- 
dra to foretell when it will end. 

Well advised lumbermen, residents of Mexico, con- 
fidently predict that with the first appearance of sta- 
ble government the lumber industry will undergo a 
tremendous boom in this republic. They point out 
that much repairing and replacing will have to be 
done by mining companies, by railroads, by factories 
ete., and this will stimulate sales to an abnormal de- 
gree. It is predicted that with any assurance of sta- 
ble government the lumber movement through Tam- 
pico will probably increase to a point where it will 
average from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet the year, 
for this port serves as a port of entry and distribut- 
ing point for a large area of the republic, and, what 
is more to the point, the area that was undergoing 
development at so rapid a pace. 

Tampico’s best local market for lumber came from 
the petroleum industry, which is now, in common with 
other industries, markirtg time because of internal 
trouble and a tremendous overplus of petroleum pro- 
duction both here and in the republic north of the 
Rio Grande. Two local wholesale and retail lumber 
companies supply this local demand, but five local 
stocks are carried, three large petroleum companies 
carrying their own stocks. 





AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS. 


PrertH, W. AusTRALIA, Dec. 31.—The year is closing 
with a more buoyant tone in business notwithstanding 
that the Federal Government has just imposed addi- 
tional duties on a very wide range of subjects. Foreign 
manufacturers (including America) will not relish the 
new imposts, especially as Great Britain is given a very 
substantial preference in most cases. The plea is finan- 
cial stress, but it is said that politics is mainly respon- 
sible At present the following lumber boats are in 
Australian ports: twenty-nine from Baltic ports, thir- 
teen from Puget Sound, four from Gray’s Harbor, and 
eight from other Pacific ports. This is a better record 
than many anticipated at the end of the year in view 
of the partial collapse of business that followed the 
declaration of war and the disaster to the general har- 
vest of the Commonwealth, and points to an abiding 
confidence in the future. The British naval victory off 
the coast of South America has already inspired the 


commercial world, and the seas should soon resume t!.-ir 
normal traffic. 

The arrival of the first vessel for Australia \i,q 
Panama Canal is reported, the steamer Cassis hay » 
safely arrived from New Orleans. 

One of the oldest milling stations in West Australi; — 
Worsley—has just cut out and been closed down. (t 
had a great career as a producer of hardwood tim! 
of fine quality. 


SHIPPING TO BRITAIN ACTIVE. 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 1—There has been a considera! Je 
movement of decking out of Port Arthur to Briti«h 
ports, and there is every indication of a quickening oc 
mand in all lines of exporting if the boats could be 
eured. The scarcity of tonnage and the high freigitt 
rates continue to be leading topics of discussion amone 
lumbermen, and there is a great deal of talk about est: 
lishing new boat lines with the backing of the varicd 
lumber interests of the Southwest. It is believed tht 
this could be made a very lucrative proposition, besid«s 
assuring vessels for lumber exporters when they were 
needed and at a reasonable figure. 

On the steamship Wayfarer which cleared from Galv:s 
ton a few days ago for Liverpool, besides 23,521 bales 
of cotton were 100 tons of staves, all destined for thit 
port. The cargo of this vessel is of considerable interé-t 
for it is the largest cotton cargo that has been export«| 
this season. 

Southern Pacific and Mallory line steamers continix 
to carry substantial lots of lumber out of Galveston for 
New York. 

The Norwegian bark Erbin has been chartered for 
April to convey a lumber cargo from the Gulf to We: 
Britain. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS ARE ADVANCED. 


An Increase in Lumber Rates from West Coast to 
British Ports Announced. 








Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 30.—Dodwell & Co. (Ltd.), 
agents for the Blue Funnel Liverpool-Tacoma line, 
issued an announcement this week advancing European 
freights on parcel shipments of lumber to 100s to Lon 
don “and Liverpool and 105s to Glasgow, effective June 
1. This is an advance of 10s in the freight. All steam 
ers of the line are booked full now to the end of May. 
With the arrival of the steamships Moyune and Asty 
anax, now en route to Tacoma, the Blue Funnel fleet 
a inaugurate a new service to Europe via the Panama 
Canal. Heretofore the steamers have plied only via 
the Orient and Suez Canal. The demand for space is 
reported very heavy, lumber as usual forming one of 
the important commodities. The Moyune is due Feb 
ruary 15. 

According to lumber exporters and shipbrokers there 
is no relief in sight for the present scarcity of steam 
tonnage and the high freight rates now prevailing will 
probably go even higher. Lumber to the United King 
dom is now practically on a 100s freight basis and, 
in fact, some owners are already asking 110s and pre- 
dict that 120s will be reached. High rates also prevailing 
on the Atlantic have attracted: many Pacifie coastwise 
vessels and lumber exporters complain that it is next to 
impossible to get tonnage for the offshore trade. Buy- 
ing done thus far by Europe, chiefly ties and cross 
plank, has not been sufficient to affect the market. The 
biggest European order went to the South. Other in- 
quiries that are out may develop orders. There is no 
new Australian or West Coast business. 

The steamship General y Pesqueria arrived in port 
Tuesday inaugurating a new Mexican-owned line between 
Puget Sound and Mexico, Chile and Peru. The company 
has three steamers and will carry general freight, in 
cluding lumber, between the North Pacific and South 
American ports in a regular service. J. Tennant Steeb 
& Co., of Tacoma, are agents for the line. 





CONSIDERABLE SHIPPING ACTIVITY 
EXPECTED. 


Everett, WASH., Feb. 1.—Considerable shipping ac- 
tivity is promised ‘here during the next few weeks by 
rail, as well as by water. There has been an encourag- 
ing volume of orders from points east of the State of 
Washington and the outlook for heavy shipments by 
water to foreign ports, as well as California, is much bet- 
ter than it has been for several weeks. Among the 
water shipments to be made in the near future are 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber on the barkentine Puako, from the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company for Sydney, Australia, 
the Puako being here now to take on cargo. Three 
million feet of lumber, principally Idaho pine, is on the 
Oriental dock awaiting shipment. The steamer Edgar 
H. Vance is to take 1,000,000 feet of lumber from the 
Crown Lumber Company’s plant for New York City 
shortly, that being the largest shipment so far from here 
for the Atlantic seabord. 


VANCOUVER EXPORT ACTIVITY. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 1.—The Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany has chartered the steamer Atlantic to load at Genoa 
Bay for New York and Boston via the canal. The 
British barque Yeoman has just left Victoria with cargo 
for South Africa, and the same tug that took it out 
brought in the schooner Makuhona to take on 900,000 
feet also for South Africa. Then, too, the American 
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stex ver Tallac, which is in port at Vancouver, will take 
on ».000,000 shingles for New York. Besides inquiries 
have been received from the Russian Government which 
regi res 60,000,000 feet of lumber, including a large 
quantity of railway ties. Frederick Stobart, British war 
rep. sentative, is at Ottawa, and is reported to have 
pla d orders with mills in British Columbia for rail- 
way ties and bridge timbers, which is doubtless the rea- 


son ‘or some of the activity referred to above. 
|’resident Jonathan Rogers, of the Vancouver Board of 
Tr: ‘ce, has returned from the capital where with Colonel 


Pri’, representing the Victoria Board of Trade, he 
inte:viewed the provincial executive relative to sending a 
spe: al trade commissioner to South America to exploit 
provincial products, of which, of course, lumber is a 
big item. While the Government is in favor of the 
pro; osal, the matter would have to wait at least until 
it was voted on by the legislature. Just now, retrench- 
ment is the order, but at the same time every effort is 
being made to increase trade, so it is not improbable 
that the joint action of the boards of trade may bring 
forth fruit. 





FOREIGN DEMAND URGENT. 


|;eLLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 30.—Demand has been 
urg:ut for lumber for shipment to the United Kingdom, 
France, China and Australia. Cargo shipping mills of 
Bellingham, Blaine and Anacortes, representing some of 
the largest plants on the Pacific coast, are now in opera- 
tion in confirmation of the statement that there is a 
marked improvement in the demand for lumber, espe- 
cially for foreign shipment. 





ACTIVITY IN VESSEL CHARTERING. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 30.—Foreign demand for lum- 
ber is becoming decidedly better, according to the ship- 
pers of Grays Harbor. Sailing vessels in this harbor 
that have been idle for months past are again being 
chartered and are taking on loads for foreign ports. 
Among these are the schooners M. Turner and Rosamond. 
The Turner is loading at the plant of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company in Hoquiam and will take on a full 
cargo for Honolulu. The Rosamond is under charter to 
the American Trading Company to carry lumber to 
Adelaide, Australia. Other charters reported taken dur- 
ing the last week are those of the schooner Churchill, 
now lying at San Francisco, and the schooner Columbia, 
now in Sydney to take on cargo of lumber on Willapa 
Harbor for a return trip to Sidney. Shipping men and 
lumbermen concerned in that branch of the trade are 
much encouraged over the outlook of the foreign mar- 
ket and predict a large demand from that source during 
the coming season. 





HEAVY MOVEMENT OF LUMBER AND TIMBER 
EXPECTED. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan, 25.—February promises to wit- 
ness a very heavy movement of both lumber and timber 
from this port to foreign countries. Unable to secure 
steam tonnage shippers have chartered large numbers 
of sailing eraft, principally Italian and Norwegian, and 
these are beginning to reach port. A fleet of about 
twenty of these vessels is now loading, while the largest 
number of this class of cargo carriers up for this port 
for years is on the voyage. Those which should arrive 
within the next three weeks are as follows: Italian 
bark Garibaldi from Savona; Italian bark Aline from 
Cadiz; Italian bark Speme from Genoa; British bark 
Annie from New York; Italian bark Maria from Savona. 
These are only a few of those under charter. Sailing 
vessels to arrive during the week and begin loading are 
the Italian ship Ascunsion; Italian brig Beatrice, Nor- 
wegian bark Vardvik, Italian bark Guiseppe Viacava, 
Italian ship Pasquale Lauro, Norwegian bark Bris, and 
Norwegian bark Doon. Two or three steamers are also 
loading parcels cargoes. 

The volume of business reported by all mills of this 
section shows a steady improvement, though the con- 
tinued bad weather is keeping down the domestic de- 
mand. With clearing weather a still further improve- 
ment is expected from this source, while foreign condi- 
tions are rapidly improving. 





SOME ACTIVITY IN EXPORTING. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—A little export business 
is doing from Memphis in southern hardwoods. Demand 
abroad is good but ocean freight rates are almost pro- 
hibitive. Ocean freight room for cotton is reported 
a little easier to Rotterdam and some other foreign 
ports for use during the latter part of February. Rates 
are lower and there is more room available. Exporters 
believe there will be a good business with Europe in 
lumber as soon as ocean freights are more reasonable 
and they are watching developments in Washington 
with much interest. 





RECORD OCEAN RATES. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 1—The prevailing scarcity 
ot ocean steamers hit the local lumber colony a sort of 
back-handed lick a few days ago when the Philadelphia 
« Gulf Steamship Company announced that it would 
take its vessels out of the Philadelphia-New Orleans 
Service to place them in the transatlantic trade. Hun- 
dreds of cars of lumber have been shipped from New 
Orleans to Philadelphia via the Philadelphia & Gulf 
line. Its withdrawal was accomplished on very short 
notice and left at least one shipper with a number of 
cars in the local terminals awaiting shipment by its ves- 
sels. Service and demurrage charges pile up rapidly 
an the shipper is natgirally resentful of the treatment 
accorded him. The tempting rates securable in trans- 
at'antie service are presumably the cause of the line’s 
withdrawal of its ships from the coastwise trade. 











Ocean rates on lumber to Genoa apparently hold the 
record. A yellow piner who recently asked quotations 
to that port was offered a rate which figured out ap- 
proximately $50 a thousand. On hardwoods, the rate is 
said to figure out nearer $60 than $50. According to 
one exporter, the hardwood rates to Genoa, on the 
hundred pound basis, have jumped from 20 cents to 
$1.40 during the last seven months. As late as No- 
vember a 40-cent rate was obtainable. The extra dollar 
has been added since. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR OFFSHORE 
SHIPMENTS. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 30.—The marked increase 
in the demand for offshore shipments of lumber and 
railroad ties is the most encouraging feature in the mar- 
ket at present. Inquiries are numerous and a number 
of orders have been placed for railroad ties for early 
shipment to England. Both redwood and fir ties are 
included in shipments to be made. 

This trade bids fair to reach large proportions, if 
suitable steamers can be secured for transportation. So 
many steamers have been withdrawn from the inter- 
coastal lines plying through the Panama Canal and 
sent to Europe with cotton that other vessels have to 
be sought by lumber shippers. In fact, a number of 
sailing vessels have been chartered to take lumber 
to England, Australia and the west coast of South 
America, although for some time they had great diffi- 
culty in competing with steamers. 








FREIGHT RATES GOING HIGHER. 


Many Schooners Being Chartered for Lumber Cargoes 
—New Steamships to Be Built. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—There is little improvement 
in the export trade in the north Pacific section. The 
large steamship companies declare their space is taken 
until June and at that time the rate will be 100s to the 
United Kingdom and may be higher. The steamship 
Hazel Dollar took 2,500,000 feet of lumber from Seattle 
and Tacoma for the Orient and Manila. The Grace Dol- 
lar is loading on Puget Sound for the west coast of 
South America. W. R. Grace & Co. dispatched the steam- 
ship Vance with 2,000,000 feet to New York. The steam- 
ship Santa Cecelia, of the same line, will be the next 
boat to leave the Sound for the Atlantic coast and will 
carry 1,000,000 feet of lumber to New York. 

If present plans are carried out the Boston-Pacific 
Steamship Company’s liner Atlantic will load a full 
cargo of Pacific coast lumber on Puget Sound following 
its arrival in Seattle early in February. It is believed 
it will be able to take a cargo of 4,500,000 feet of 
lumber, shingles and lath. 

Organization of the Canadian Trading Company 
(Ltd.) with Walter R. Dockrill, of Vancouver, B. C., 
president and C, M. Pettibone, of Seattle, vice president, 
was announced here this week. The company plans to 
enter extensively into the lumber carrying trade. The 
concern has chartered the British schooner Albert Meyer 
for March loading in British Columbia for New Zealand 
and the schooner Coquitlam City for April loading. The 
Meyer will take about 650,000 feet and the Coquitlam 
City 1,200,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Pettibone for several 
years was the Seattle manager of W. R. Grace & Co. 
In this position he became well known to cargo millmen 
of the north Pacific. He was raised in the lumber busi- 
ness in Minnesota, later being associated with mills in 
Missouri and is a son of H. D. Pettibone, Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Shevlin mill interests. 

Among the latest lumber charters announced are the 
following: Schooner Alvena, from north Pacifie ports to 
west coast of South America at 47s 6d by G. W. Me- 
Near (Ine.); Russian ship Tasmania from Portland or 
Puget Sound to United Kingdom, 87s 6d by American 
Trading Company for March or April loading; Russian 
ship Lucipara from Vancouver, B. C., to United King- 
dom at 100s by Heatley & Co.; schooner Carrier Dove 
from north Pacific to west coast of South America, 45s; 
schooner Churchill, north *Pacific to Australia, 45s; 
schooner Rosamond from Grays Harbor to Australia, 60s, 

According to information received the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company will build this year two 
big lumber carrying vessels for the coast-to-coast trade 
via the Panama canal. 

In a hearing by the Seattle Port Commission this 
week assertion was made by C. K. Magill, agent for the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, that this con- 
cern is operating its New York-Seattle fleet to the fullest 
capacity permitted by the crippled condition of the Pan- 
ama Canal; that it is swamped with west bound freight 
partly as a result of other companies diverting their 
steamships to the more profitable Atlantic trade to 
Europe and that there is little relief in sight for the con- 
gested intercoastal traffic via the canal until the close 
of the European war. Among those taking part in the 
hearing were: G. N. Skinner, of the Commonwealth Lum- 
ber Company; W. A. Mears, manager of the traffic bu- 
reau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce; L. P. Tol- 
man, western salés manager for the T. W. Snow Con- 
struction Company, of Chicago, and Robert C. Hill, of 
the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Trade holds up fairly well. 
Buying is fairly active and prospects appear brighter. 
The tone of the trade generally has improved in the 
last few weeks. Hardwoods are rather firm and the 
period of cut prices appears to be over. More steadiness 
characterizes the market. The yellow pine ‘trade is rather 
quiet, although some sales are reported by Columbus jobbers. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade in hardwoods has been fairly good, 
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Increased Salary 


Follows Knowledge 


It is by far safer to prepare for the more 
responsible positions before they are thrust 
upon you. Some fellows are lucky and 
get the positions first, but the fellow who 
knows and knows he knows can often 
force recognition without waiting for luck 
to discover him. If you have chosen lum- 
ber as your life work here are some books 
that will surely help clear away a lot of 
the obstacles you are sure to encounter. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances fur storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated anc handsomely bound in cloth, Price 
DOMENIG. a vicaacuaceeeséonceunwes $1.50 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP”’. 

A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid..... ree 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
this continent for .. 50 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
Sos TH GOT ercccctcccascicccensecsecececucetee 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber petween 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
MRO cc tcdccrevsccasacccccasacttlescereacan $5.0 
Mh CIOUN: 2. ceccee VAbheweeRakenueaeeel aeaseeae 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department. store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great ‘pains 
have been taken to make everything’ clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labe=-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable’one for any- 
one desiring to accuire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern’ bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising,.as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts. Price, 
POSEPAIA. .crccccccccccocccccscccccccccscccces cpasOe 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and financing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are oiten engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 


20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.00 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect; contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference boox, bound in cloth (size, 
93%,x6%, 112 pages). Frice, postpaid.......$1.00 

ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. Beund in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price, postpaid.......cccsccccccess $1.00 


For any of the above books, address 
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American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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HARDWOODS 





we Hk Grae Red Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in a 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


St. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 
Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 


you, 
We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: Post Office and Teleg. Sta. ; 
QUIGLEY, ARK. HETH, ARK. , 











Cottonwood 





We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


5 cars 13-17 Box Boards 
15 cars 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 


15 cars 
3 cars 
7 cars 


No. 1 & No. 2 Sap Gum 
Long Run Elm 
Log Run Willow 


Kimball- Lacy Lumber Co. 


Mnofrs. of So. Arkansas City, Ark. 


Hardwoods. 


lear 6-4 FAS Cottonwood 
50 cars 4-4 No.1 & No. 2 Cottonwood 
12 cars 5-4 No. 2 Cottonwood 
3 cars 4-4 Shop & Better Cypress 
3cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Cypress 
Scars 4-4 Com. & Bet. Red Gum 
10 cars 4-4 FAS Sap Gum 
4-4 
6-4 
4-4 
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E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








CENTRAL SOUTH 














WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to—ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 








The First Reliable Inquiry 





will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 10'%”’ Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12’’ Cottonwood. 
50,000 ft.4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17”" Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20°’ Cottonwood. 


Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Ill. 





NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 

NEw Or.tEANS, La., Feb. 1—The ‘‘big buying’’ is 
still discussed in the future tense, but February begins 
with some tangible evidence of better conditions and 
manufacturers in general rather optimistic. Not every- 
body reports increased bookings, but the most ‘‘pessi- 
mistic’’ comment heard today was that market conditions 
were not materially changed for either better or worse, while 
the majority found indications of betterment. The “con- 
sensus” of informed opinion seems, therefore, to be that there 
is some increase of actual bookings. Among the other reports 
heard is one that yeliow pine prices are firming up, and several 
to the effect that inquiry is brisker and of more business-like 
tone. 

Cypress conditions are much of a sameness with those of 
last month. ‘Today's bookings register a slight gain over those 
for last Monday. The takings are in the main mixed cars, 
with an occasional straight car order sandwiched in for 
variecty’s sake. 

Yellow pine yard stock seems to be moving a little better, 
but the orders are individually small, as a rule. One of the 
big companies, according to report, has advanced its entire 
list 50 cents, and has booked orders on that basis for some 
of the active items. The price situation, however, is not yet 
entirely clarified. Railroad takings have increased slightly. 
The export market continues partially paralyzed by lack of 
steamers and altitudinous ocean rates. 

Hardwoods are very slowly working into better domestic 
call, but the situation is yet a good way from being satisfac- 
tory. 

The timber estimator of Mississippi’s State revenue agent 
has been at work in Perry County, that State. Word comes 
from New Augusta, the county seat, that additional assess- 
ments aggregating $1,500,000 are asked, and that numerous 
people were summoned to a conference with the revenue 
agent’s representative at New Augusta last week. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 1.—Buying is a little more free, 
inquiry is steadily increasing and prices continue to 
hold firm in the yellow pine trade in this territory, and 
the general feeling among the millmen is one of hope- 
fulness and more or less encouragement. 

A most encouraging sign is:the fact that some of the 
large railway companies have resumed buying. The Santa 
Fe and New York Central have placed some substantial 
orders lately, a considerable volume of timbers and ties 
having been ordered by the Santa Fe, which, naturally, has 
been patronizing companies connected with mills along its 
line. Other railway companies are making inquiry, as if 
about ready to make large investments. 

Demand for.some items for yards continues very strong, 
especially No. 2 boards, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, with 12-inch, 
however, not a drawing card. No. 1 dimension is also 
growing scarce at some of the mills. Prices for these items 
show a tendency to advance. There is a pretty fair call 
for flooring, but not much demand for finish. 

The oil field operations in north Louisiana and east 
Texas are improving, and the call for lumber for derricks 
and other oil field improvements is increasing, causing 
some of the mills of this locality to have a fine lot of orders 
for prompt shipment. 

The building outlook is brighter than for several weeks, 
according to the city building inspector. who reports that 
he has inquiries indicating an increase in permits for the 
next month or two. The compilation for January shows 
that permits were issued for buildings representing an 
expenditure of $46,326, which was nearly three times as 
large as the total in December. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 1.—The yellow pine market 
held its own the last week with demand from implement 
concerns for pole stock and some little railroad inquiry. 
With the breaking of weather in the East and North 
it is confidently believed that business will assume some- 
thing like its normal condition. The right side of the list 
has had some go call and prices have shown a strong 
tendency to advance. The increase in cotton prices has had a 
marked effect on conditions throughout this section, money be- 
ing freer and more obtainable for operations. Spring buying 
is expected to set in early this year. Inquiry has been steady, 
but not voluminous, although it bears snlendi¢e signs of in- 
erensing activity in the line yards and others. 

Millmen feel optimistic and are operating their mills on 
practically full time. Some of the mills have refused to take 
on big orders, confidently expecting an advance in price as 
soon as the spring buying sets in. 

Prices are holding a stiff front. with only a few slashes in 
exceptional cases or on some attractive order where dis- 
tressed stock is on hand. . 

Heavy rains throughout this section have inundated low- 
lands and flood warnings were issued for all rivers in the 
southern portion of the State early this week. 

Reliable information is that extension of the Illinois 
Central tracks from Covington, La., to Gulfport, Miss., is 
under way, thus creating a lumber port for that system 
comprising the export products business of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

The large mill at Clyde, belonging to the Lamar Lumber 
Company, which has been closed for repairs, has resumed 
operation. An increase of output of 20,000 feet a day has 
been made. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 1—The Trexler Lumber 
Company, of Prentiss, with a capacity of 60,000 feet 
daily, which has been operating continually since 1909, 
will close down its plant within the next few days with 
the exception of the planing mill which will be operated 
for three or four months longer to work up the yard stock. 
This company will not buy any more timber at Prentiss and it 
is not known whether or not it ‘will move the mill to some 
other point. The wholesale office which is operated separately 
and from this city will continue. 

The Wells Lumber Company, of Lumberton. which has been 
operating the Camp & Hinton Company's plant for several 
years under 2 contract with the receivers, will turn the plant 
over to the receivers during the early part of February and it 
will be sold. The mill has a canacity of 100,000 feet of lumber 
daily, with planing mill, logging road and engines. Several 
large tracts of virgin pine can be handled at this plant and it 
is reported that J. H. Hinton, one of the former owners, has 
made arrangements to take it over. 

The McInnis Lumber Company. of Pearl, it is reported, will 
resume operation February 15, after having been closed down 
for the last ninety days. 

The Lamar Lumber Company, of Clyde, has its new 
machinery which was added to its mill during the holidays 
adjusted and has increased the capacity of its mill about 
20,000 feet a day. 








FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 2.—Better business in the 
lumber trade is being felt, though it is coming 5 


a 
slower rate than was hoped for. 


The millmen are { el. 
ing optimistic and say they are ready for a fine busines 


; this 
spring. The twenty-two cargoes ef lumber that cleared a 
Mobile for foreign ports during the first half of January ive 


an impetus to trade in this section. 

The Marietta Chair Company and the Brumbly Chair 
pany, of Marietta, Ga., have resumed operation after 
suspended since last fall. 
men. 


ym- 


They together employ about 506 





CHANGE OF NAME ANNOUNCED. 


MosILE, ALA., Feb. 2.—Effective February 1 the ; 
of the W. W. Herron Lumber Company was chang: 
the Walker-Johnstone Lumber Company, this change | ing 
made in order that the actual owners and officials of the «o 
pany might be more closely identified with its affairs, | 
Walker, president of the Walker-Johnstone Lumber Con 
(Inc.), and C, A. L. Johnstone, vice president and treasur. 
the company, have owned the business for some time and 
actively operated it since September, 1911. They and | 
Forman, secretary, constitute the executive personnel o 
concern, which, under its former name, has been in busine 
since 1902 and was a pioneer in specializing in car mater 
and railroad material trade. The change in name do 
in any way affect the policy or methods of the com 
according to Mr. Walker, who states that the business w 
continued along the same lines as heretofore, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 1—AlIl signs point to a re- 
sumption of activity in all lines of the trade. It is an 
open secret that several sizeable yard schedules from the 
eastern markets went begging here this week, the job- 
bers being unable to place the orders with the mills, 
This would appear to indicate a disposition by the mills to 
await better prices. 

As a result of the “Build Now” campaign that has heen 
waged by the business men of Jacksonville, a man who wants 
to build a house in this city can buy his lot and erect his 
residence much cheaper now than he has ever been able to do 
before. The men behind the movement have obtained the 
written consent of all the local realty dealers, builders’ supply 
people and the artisans connected with the building trades to 
make generous discounts on everything so that a man desiring 
to build permanently in Jacksonville will find this the right 
time to do so. 

George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be in Jacksonville this week to 
complete the establishment of an eastern branch office of that 
association as provided for at the last meeting of the organiza- 
tion, particulars of which have been published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Quarters have been secured in the Heard Na- 
tional Bank Building and have been handsomely fitted up. 
A secretary for the eastern branch office will be appointed. 
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SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 2.—Coastwise shipping continues 
to increase slowly. Except for the low level at which 
prices are maintained the trend of events would be 
rather satisfactory in the circumstances. There is prac- 
tically no foreign shipping. Very satisfactory prices 
might be obtained in Europe if the shippers could find bottoms 
for Joading. 

Contractors expect to see more building this summer than 
at any other time in recent years. Real estate is compara- 
tively cheap, and building materials can be purchased on very 
reasonable terms. It is expected that advantage will be 
taken of the situation to erect many homes that would not 
be attempted during normal times. 

While lumber is sluggish, it is not dead, as is the naval 
stores industry. Scarcely a wheel is turning in the naval 
stores grades, 

Following are the shipments of lumber from Savannah for 
the season : 
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FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 1.—Building permits were $50,000 
less last month than for January of last year. The 
month began with a building spurt, but incessant rain 
toward the last brought building to a standstill. : 

Secretary Lindsley, of the Yellow Pine, Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association, speaking of the recent meeting 
at Raleigh, N. C., and of business conditions as reported by 
members of the association from North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia, said: “I found from all of them that the 
weather has had a great effect on business. On the few sun- 
shiny days business has been good. In the tobacco growing 
States business seems to be fair. In the cotton States it is 
poor. But we believe the prospect is for much better busi- 


ness.” 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFouk, Va., Feb. 1—A review of the North Caro- 
lina pine market during January brings forth some very 
encouraging signs and manufacturers in general are 
more hopeful for a good steady improvement during 
1915. The demand for low grade lumber since the 
middle of the month has increased to a large extent and 4 
diagnosis brings forth the favorable comment that sales of 
culls, red heart and box bark strips etc. have shown a marked 
increase during the Jast two weeks. Large sales have been 
more frequent and in every instance at advances over one to 
five carload lots taken at the prevailing market prices. The 
attitude of the operators is strongly against selling ahead at 
the present general market prices, and orders on this basis 
have been turned down. Last week sales aggregating 6,000,- 
000 feet of box bark strips were made at $10.75 to $11 f. 0. b. 
Norfolk less 2 percent. These are exceptionally good prices 
but indicate the trend of action by millmen so far as future 
delivery is concerned. The same is true with regard to dressed 
stock. 

There is a better tone to prices in general even on the items 
not showing much activity, their state being influenced largely 
by the trading in other- stock, and-should a continuance o! 
present conditions hold forth there is no — but that 
further advances in prices will be noted within the next thirty 
days. 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


;\LTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 2.—As a means of encouraging 
ent.rprises of various kinds and to aid this city to 
secu'ce industrial and commercial supremacy a company 
to be known as the Baltimore Industrial Corporation 
has been organized. The incorporators are among the 
mosi influential citizens, who stand high in business circles. 
Mos: of the directors have already been selected and a portion 
of {ue capital stock, which is fixed at $500,000, has been sub- 
seri 


d. 

uong visiting lumbermen here last week was Hugh 8. 
Lea: y, of the well known lumber firm, C. Leary & Co., London. 
Mr. Leary’s visit brought virtually to a close a trip over a con- 
sid: ible part of the United States, during which he has vis- 


ited a number of large cities and has also gotten in touch with 
many lumber mills. According to report which gained consid- 
era)le circulation here, and which was not denied by Mr, Leary 
himself, he came as the representative of the British Govern- 
ment to see about getting supplies of lumber, though just 


what was the character of his work has not been disclosed. 
hard P. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., returned last 
Sunday from a southern trip of about ten days, which took 
him as far as Mobile and New Orleans. He said the exporters 
there were having even greater difficulties than those along 
the Atlantic coast, and that the foreign shipment of lumber 
was brought largely to a halt. Ocean freight rates were so 
high as to be practically prohibitive, and for the present there 
wis no prospect of an improvement. The sawmill of his firm 
near Mobile continues in operation, and orders are being taken 
with sufficient freedom to absorb the output. 

W. E. Peregoy, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Company, is 
pack from a trip to the yellow pine mills in various southern 
States, and he says that stocks are not by any means large. 
Many of the plants, he found, were shut down, and the pro- 
duction was cut to an extent that prevented considerable ac- 
cumulation of stocks. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—Some dealers report a trifle 
more activity and a slight increase in business over a 
week ago. Inquiries are still increasing, with prospects 
of orders. The yards are doing a little buying in prep- 
aration for their early spring trade but are not coming 
into the market as freely as they usually do at this period 
of the year. 

J. E. Crawford, vice president of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, returned Monday from a_week’s visit to 
the Glen Mora (La.) mill. He says conditions there are 
quite satisfactory. C. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager 
of the Consolidated company, reports a good volume of 
business and at fair prices. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at St. Louis during 
January as reported by the Merchants Exchange were 
15,235 cars of lumber received as against 14,480 cars during 
January last year, a gain of 755 cars this January; ship- 
ments, 8,771 cars against 10,377 cars last January. 

Building permits issued for January indicated an increase 
of 25 percent over the building operations for January, 
1914. Last month 353 permits were issued for buildings and 
alterations the estimated cost of which was $1,094,673. In 
January, 1914, 578 permits were issued for buildings to cost 
$854,122. 

hk. B. Bearden, of the Booker-Bearden Lumber Company, 
has moved into a new suite of offices in the Railway Ex- 
change Building, numbers 2146-47. 

The O'Neil Lumber Company, which has its main office, yard, 
planing mill and box factory at 1232 Kingshighway, has 
opened an office at Room A-21 Railway Exchange Building. 
This branch is for the convenience of the company’s out of 
town friends, who are invited to make it their headquarters 
when in St. Louis. Correspondence and telephone facilities 
will be at the disposal of visitors. Out of town lumbermen are 
also invited to have their mail addressed to them at this office 
simply giving the address—Koom A-21 Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2.—With the southwestern 
convention finished the manufacturers and wholesalers 
are looking for a marked improvement in the volume 
of business. Retailers, as experience has shown, are 
inclined to wait before placing their orders. As a rule 
they take a few days to think over what they have heard and 
then begin to buy their spring stocks. Most of the guests at 
the convention last week appeared well satisfied that prices 
were on a stable basis and it also was noteworthy that they 
all told stories of prosperity on tlie farms in their territory. 

The weather last week was very wet and little outdoor work 
could be done. Also it has been impossible to deliver lumber 
in the country. Orders, therefore, have been light, but a better 
inquiry is reported from the country dealers and it looks as 
if the spring buying were about to open in earnest. 

“The retail dealers are taking hold of the silo proposition 
in fine shape this spring,” said J. A. Hilliard, sales manager 
of the silo department of the Weyerhacuser Lumber Company. 
“We have had more inquiries in December and January than 
we had in the entire twelve months preceding. I believe there 
is going to be a steady development in the silo business this 
year. I don’t look for any boom, but the farmers have 
become educated up to the necessity of silos and they are going 
to see to it that they have them as soon as possible. Also, I 
believe, the manifold advantages of the wood silos over the 
cement silos have been pretty well shown. We are not trying 
to induce dealers to stock up heavily with silo material, but 
we are assisting them in a campaign of education among the 
farmers.” 

L. L. Chipman, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, who has 
been in England looking up export business the last two 
months, returned this week to Kansas City. He was accom- 
panied by Arthus Munro, of Munro & Brice, Liverpool, one 
of the largest English shippers of pitch pine. Mr. Munro will 
be in America two weeks. 

Charles W. Myers, representing the Sabine Tram Company, 
has moved his offices from 519 Reliance Building to 1401 
Rk. A, Long Building. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 1.—Lack of concerted action 
among the southwestern lumber manufacturers is hold- 
ing dimension at around the $10.50 mark. Dimension is 
very scarce in the No, 1 grade, with a good demand for 
No, 2. The average price asked is $10 off, with a few 
companies, notably the Alex. Gilmer Lumber Company, holding 
out for $9.50, at which figure it is confidently expected the 
market will be firm during the next thirty days. j 

The railroads are buying steadily, if not in great quantities, 
and this phase of ‘the situation has done more to keep the 
iumber business on a fairly satisfactory basis than any other 
single factor. 

There has been a good revival in building activity, from the 
great million-dollar home of the Texas Company down to 
residences and cottages. Houston Heights, Houston’s 


thriftiest suburb, has averaged a building permit every forty- 
eight hours during January, representing improvements which 
entail a total expenditure of nearly $16,000—this for resi- 


oa alone, mostly inexpensive structures of the bungalow 


ype. 

In Galveston 152 building permits, aggregating $285,486.50, 
were issued during January, 

Ben Tepe, president of the Whitehouse Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Canadian, 'ex., and a well known lum- 
berman, was in Houston Saturday with his family. After 
taking his family to San Antonio, for a short sojourn, Mr. 
Tepe pians to make a tour of the east Texas and west Louisi- 
ana mills, 

Harry T. Kendail, general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, has returned from the east Texas mills of that 
concern, after attending the annual meeting of the mill 
managers, 

The new mill of the Central Coal & Lumber Company at 
Carson, La., started operations today. This mill was totally 
destroyed by fire last October, and the record of rebuilding is 
somewhat of an achievement. 

Henry J. Eckstein, vice president, and Carroll J. Cooney, 
secretary-treasurer of the Cooney-Eckstein Company, of New 
York, prominent dealers in coastwise lumber, have been tour- 
ing Texas and Louisiana, to get a line on the lumber situation. 
Both gentlemen expressed themselves as highly pleased with 
improved business conditions and predicted a still greater im- 
provement in the near future. 

R. T. Morgan, manager at Waco for the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, who was a Houston visitor Saturday, expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the outlook in central and 
north ‘lexas. ‘here is a better tone to the business situation 
everywhere,” said Mr. Morgan. “Cotton, of course, has not 
as successful a crop as the farmers wished, yet most of them 
have sold their product for prices so much higher than were 
in prospect some months ago that they seem very well satis- 
fied. I look for a good lumber business during the spring.” 





EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 1.—While there has been some 
inyprovement in the lumber market during the last thirty 
days, conditions are not yet normal. A number of mills 
in this section are standing idle, though in Orange all 
are being operated steadily. It seems to be the general 
opinion among the lumbermen that better times are due in the 
near future. 

The schooner Martha, owned by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company and several years in service between Orange 
and Mexican ports, was recently launched from one of the 
local ship yards after undergoing repairs and being equipped 
to bring return cargoes of cattle from Mexico to Texas. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Alexander 
Gilmer Lumber Company was recently held at Orange in the 
office of W. H. Stark, trustee for the Alexander Gilmer 
estate. A report of the last year’s business was very satis- 
factory and the following officers were elected: Dr. J. D. 
Butler, Beaumont, president; R. B. Graham, Fort Morgan, 
Colo., vice president; H. S. Filson, Houston, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager. The company operates mills at 
Remlig and Jasper, Tex. 

Miguel Nadal, agent for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, has just returned to his home in Havana, Cuba, 
after a conference with the heads of the company here. 
Mr. Nadal reported that general business conditions in Cuba, 
and especially in Havana, are very encouraging. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that much of the trade that has formerly 
gone from Cuba to European countries will in the future 
come to this country. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 1—‘‘The outlook for the lum- 
ber trade is getting better every week,’’ said a promi- 
nent Beaumont manufacturer today and this opinion 
seems to be shared by all millmen in this section. Even 
the wholesalers admit that prices are firmer and that 
dimensions and shiplap particularly are very scarce and 
bringing advanced prices. Yardstock business is still good. 
Dimension, No. 1 and 2 shiplap and 6-inch No. 2 are all 
very scarce and are bringing better prices than they did 
a week ago. Continued rain of the last week again made 
it impossible for mills to get their lumber dried. 

Since January 1 Beaumont has experienced a_ building 
boom throughout the resident districts. The building per- 
mits for that month were $89,168, which was almost three 
times as much as those of any previous month for the last 
three years with the exception of last July, when the 
permits amounted to $103,000. 

At the recent annual meetings of the Sabine Tram Com- 
pany, Sabine Tram Lumber Company and the George W..: 
Smyth Lumber Company all the former officers and di- 
rectors were reélected and reports were submitted showing 
the companies had enjoyed a very satisfactory business 
during 1914, considering the unusual conditions prevailing 
the latter part of the year. The officers and directors of 
the three companies are identical. They are: J. Blewett 
Smyth, Beaumont, president; J. G. Smyth, Uvalde, vice 
president; Charles E. Walden, Beaumont, vice president; 
R. F., Cheesman, Beaumont, secretary; Frank Alvey, Beau- 
mont, treasurer; A. B. Alvey, Beaumont, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. These and W, A. Smith, of Deweyville, 
R. H. Alvey, of Cline, and L. M. Smyth, of Uvalde, com- 
prise the board of directors. 


MINNESOTA 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Feb. 2.—The feature of the week in 
the lumber business in Duluth was the resumption of the 
Rices Point sawmill and the Mullery-McDonald sawmill, 
both situated in this city. Both started up Wednesday, 
and it is presumed that the starting up of these indus- 
tries signifies improvement in conditions which should be re- 
flected in the lumber trade. 

R. A. Alger, president, and I’. M. Alger, treasurer of Alger, 
Smith & Co., of Detroit, were in Duluth this week conferring 
with Vice President and General Manager John Millen. The 
visitors inspected the companies’ mills in Duluth, dock and 
terminals at Knife River, and timber along the line of the 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota road, in Lake and Cook coun- 
ties, Minn. : ane A 

The Minnesota State legislature is considering abolishing 
labor employment agencies, on account of the complaint made 
by many laboring men of unfair treatment. The Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company has for a long time maintained in Duluth 
its own private employment agency. The company has been 
so very fair with applicants for employment that the company 
often has the natural preference of men_seeking:to make 
applications for work. Alger, Smith & Co. also maintain 
their own labor agency, and with the same success as the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake. 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1—H. C. Newton, of the 
Willow River Lumber Company, Hayward, Wis., has 
been in the city looking up trade in the company’s hem- 
lock and hardwood products. 

Kirk Koehler, assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., has been 
in Minneapolis for a few days in the course of a business tour 
in the middle West. 

H. B. Wait, of the H. B. Wait Lumber Company, is in the 
West looking over his business interests in Washington. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 














| Ma Waihi 7 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of high grade 
Hardwood products and know we can 
satisfy in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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FR. E. Wood Lumber Company | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


| Southern Hardwoods | 
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CALIFORNIA 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchangs, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































Individual Service 


and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to guality in 


California “%::.:"* Pine 
and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


A.B. FIELD & CO., Inc., sanrrancisco, cati. 





PACIFIC COAST 








Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


products bear the name 
of their maker— 
hence are easily 


Try identified. We 
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q ship- 
your Bees RIG ping ° 
rush E—BRA . stock 
orders | FERRY:BAKER LUMBER CO. | orders 
any 1 within 
time. Protect yourself and customers 


against inferior substitutes by 
handling 


“Electric Brand” 


Vertical Grain Fir Flooring, 
Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding & Shingles 


Straight or mixed cars 
on short notice. 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis 












a D | 
Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 

















i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. a 











joun J)-Coxiurws [ umBER (o. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Warre BurLDING 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


Try us on a mixed yard order or timbers 
— 


SPECIAL BRAND Red Cedar Shingles 


MAKE LASTING FRIENDS. 














VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 2.—The hardwood market still 
continues quiet but there is a slightly increased activity 
in the demand for some of the woods, especially red and 
white oak but not to the volume placed a year ago. 
There is a slightly increased call for ash, cottonwood 
and poplar. Distributers believe considerable buying will 
be done during the present month. 

A little more activity is reported in cypress but not 
enough to give distributers any great amount of encourage- 
ment. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, returned from a selling trip through Iowa last 
Thursday and will leave tonight on a selling trip through 
the East for the sash and door factory at Oshkosh. He 
says business is slightly better but not as good as it should 
be for this season. 

Claude E. Smith, local manager for the Galloway-Pease 
Company, has moved the office from 2140 Railway Exchange 
Building into larger and better quarters at 2185, the same 
building. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says the market is strong on quartered white and plain 
red oak and other woods are in seasonable demand. 

c. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Berthold Jennings Lumber Company, says the hardwood 
trade continues a little quiet but some excellent prospects 
are in sight. 

Frank J. Liebke, of the Charles F. Liebke Hardwood Mill 
& Lumber Company, who has been in the East for the last 
three weeks on a selling trip, returned home Saturday. He 
says he got rid of some lumber while away but conditions 
in the East are still rather quiet, 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—The extent of curtailment 
of logging operations in the Mississippi Valley States 
finds striking reflection in the announcement by the Val- 
ley Log Loading Company that there are considerably 
less than 1,000 cars of logs in sight awaiting loading. 
This company reports that it handled during January only 
about 300 cars or approximately 20 percent of its full 
capacity. Weather conditions are still highly unfavorable 
for work in the woods and hardwood interests will doubt- 
less find extreme difficulty in securing sufficient logs if 
there should be enough increase in demand to justify manu- 
facturing operations on a large scale. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association, is congratulating himself upon 
the splendid manner in which the interior trim of the 
offices of the association, all of red gum, withstood the 
recent soaking with water incident to tne fire in the Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Company Building in which these 
are located. He says the paneling showed no effects what- 
ever and that the appearance of all the interior finish 
is just as good as before contact with the water. He re- 
gards this as eloquent proof of the progress which has been 
made in the treatment of red gum preparatory to its use. 

Information reaching here from Los Angeles, Cal., is that 
C. M. Kellogg, who did business here under the name of C. 
M. Kellogg & Co., until his wife’s health made it neces- 
sary for him to go west, has joined forces with E. E. 
Taenzer and J. W. Thompson, prominent Memphis lumber- 
men, who recently went to the Pacific slope to represent 
various manufacturers as selling agents and to handle both 
southern and Pacific coast lumber. 

R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), says one of the 
two band mills of his firm at Leland, Miss., will resume 
operation next Monday. He says business ts improving 
but that there is still room for betterment. 

F. T. Dooley, of F. T. Dooley & Co., has gone to Helena, 
Ark., to complete arrangements with a mill there that will 
supply his firm with enough oak and cypress to take care 
of its demands. 





, IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


PINE Buiurr, ARK., Feb. 1.—With an order in his 
pocket for 50,000 artillery spokes to be manufactured as 
quickly as possible and to be shipped to Europe for the 
English and French Governments, C. A. Dunning, manager 
of a local spoke factory, returned from the Nortn and kust, 
delighted with what he saw and heard there of business 
conditions, and most optimistic as to the future. 

The box factory of the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Com- 
pany of Nashville, has been closed down upon orders of the 
company’s counsel, until employees can be secured whose 
employment will not be in violation of the child labor law. 

The hardwood mill of the McIntyre & Sons Company in 
Jefferson County has resumed after having been shut down 
since September. The mill virtually exported all_ its 
products, hence the European war cut off its maket. New 
markets have been found, however, and about 150 men have 
been employed to work at the mill and in the woods. 

The lumber business in Des Arc is considerably better 
than it was a month ago. The mills are all running and 
the managers say indications are that they will be able to 
run until spring without another shut down. Twenty-five 
car loads of veneer, hoops and staves were shipped from 
Des Are last week. 

The Ferguson Lumber Company, Bentonville, is making 
extensive improvements in the plant, offices and fixtures, 








FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Feb. 1—The end of the first month 
of the new year finds many of the mills in this section 
resuming operations after partial and total shut-downs. 
Conditions have begun to show material improvement in the 
way of demand after a luli of several months and operators 
are confident that the year will bring a large volume of busi- 
ness. 

The large mill of M. M. and D. D. Brown in this city has 
resumed operation after having been closed down since Decem- 
ber 1. The mill of H. C. Bemis at Bemis has also resumed 
operation in full after having been partly shut down for 
some time. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 1—Speculative buying in hard- 
wood last week encouraged local lumbermen in the belief 
that there will be a general improvement in demand 
during the neft sixty days. 

In yellow pine there seemed to be a rather healthy tone, 
and a fair demand for heavy timbers and special construction 
material at fairly good prices. Yard and shed stocks are 
moving slowly at unsatisfactory prices and the dealers say 
indications are that conditions will not improve until the 
spring season is well advanced. 

The Ward Lumber Company (Inc.) closed contracts last 
week for more than 3,000,000 feet of special stocks at very 
satisfactory prices, and A. E. Brandon, sales manager, is 
optimistic in regard to the situation in this section. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—The very severe wi 


. her 
of the last week has hampered more or less lumbe:iney 
who conduct assorting yards, the shipments in ¢(\se. 
quence being rather light. Dealers claim to have ‘aiy 


sized orders and are well pleased at the number ind 
tone of inquiries. The milder weather now prevailing wij) 
cause much more shipping and should be of much benefit (., ajj 
lines of trade. The improvement in furniture factory ide 
is the slowest, but it, too, is picking up a little, and » hen 
this important source of consumption gets in shape so that 
it will take a fair portion of low grades lumbermen say 


will be a chance for big business. The planing mills th toon 
big users of the better grades of lumber are increasing ru ing 
time right along. - 

The yellow pine and cypress dealers are having a ich 
better business than for some time and the approa ing 
building season, said to have all the indications of a © ood 
one, will soon be responsible for still further advances. |’rices 


are stiffening some and dealers say there are likely 
substantial advances within the next thirty days or so 


be 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 1—While manufacturers say 
they hope to do a nice volume of business this year they 
are not looking for a boom and say business is not ex. 
pected to become normal again until the war in Europe 
has ended and conditions have become normal in other 
countries. Some of the local manufacturers have |irge 
stocks on hand and for that reason may not run their p):nts 
on full time for the next two or three months. Inquiries are 
picking up somewhat. While some orders are coming in from 
time to time it is apparent that dealers are still buying only 
what they need for immediate uses. 

According to Benjamin Bosse, president of the Gi be- 
Bosse-World Furniture Company, things with the furniture 
manufacturers are getting better and within a week or ten 
days the big furniture factories in Evansville will be running 
on a full schedule and he thinks they will be able to main 
tain this for some time. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Company, says 
January was an “off” month for the veneer manufacturers 
of this section but he looks for improvement in trade during 
February. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb, 1—Buying during the last 
week has increased, according to wholesale lumbernien. 
The closing of a number of substantial building contracts 
has been partly responsible for the improvement, together with 
the large amount of estimating the retailers are now confronted 
with. The money market is much easier and loans are ayail- 
able for building operations, which will cause hundreds of jobs 
that were held back last fall on account of financial condi- 
tions to go forward. Prices are about the same as they 
have been tor several weeks. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature to preserve a 
virgin torest two miles east of Mitchell as a State park or 
forest reserve. There is about 140 acres in the tract that has 
been in litigation many years but for some time has been under 
the direction of Indiana University. ‘The supreme court has 
held the land is State property. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MICH., Feb. 2.—Professor R. R. Chaffee and 
a party of fourteen forestry students of Pennsylvania 
State College are making a tour of various lumbering 
and manufacturing plants in Michigan and other States. 
Their itinerary covers Saginaw February 3 and 4, Cadil- 
lac February 5 to 13. During their stay in Cadillac the 
party will visit the various manufacturing plants here, also 
the woods operation of Cummer-Diggins Company and others. 

The Cummer-Diggins Company, through its president and 
general manager, W. L. Saunders, has given to the city of 
Cadillac its first municipal playground located in the center 
of the residence district of the First Ward and the entire 
expense of equipping the grounds was borne by the company. 

All of the sawmills and woodworking manufactories in 
Cadillac are running, some on ten-hour and others on an eight 
hour basis. The movement of lumber is better than last month 
and seems to be picking up. 

The Wylie Cooperage Company’s plant at Wylie, near Inter 
lochen, has resumed operation with a full force of fifty men. 
The company has sufficient orders to keep operating for a year 
on a full line of cooperage supplies. 

The Cutler Hub Company, recently moved from Saginaw to 
Traverse City, has begun operation with twenty-five men for 
a year’s run. The company makes hubs of all kinds, prin 
cipally from elm. W. A. Pence is manager and A, P. Catlin 
mill superintendent. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Feb. 1—Lumbermen in this section 
are much more encouraged over the prospects for busi- 
ness and it is believed that market conditions will be 
such in the early spring as to justify the mills in re- 
suming operation. Yard stocks are getting lower and 
lower and already the lumbermen report they are losing busi- 
— on this account. The volume of stock moving is slightly 
arger. 

L. D. Gasteiger, of the Pittsburgh Lumber Company, re 
turned this week from Philadelphia. He says that the outlook 
for business is very encouraging and that his company will 
put its band mill at Hampton, Tenn., into operation again 
February 10, 

J. B. Sells and M. F. Miller are making active preparations 
to begin the development of a tract of timber near Johnson 
City, Tenn., which they purchased in December. They are 
installing circular mills. 

The Davidson, Green & Hicks Lumber Company, of Nash 
ville, Tenn., which recently purchased 4,000 acres of hardwood 
timberland near Cowan, Tenn., expects to install a band mill 
at an early date. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 1—The Embry Box Company, 
of Louisville, is to establish a retail yard adjoining its 
factory at Sixteenth and Arbegust streets, under the name 
of the Embry Lumber Company, Harry W. Embry, manager. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Company, Louisville, 
is reported to have received an order for 10,000 gross of 
handles for use in trench digging operations in Europe. The 
report has not been confirmed by the company, which admits, 
however, receiving war business. 

The Kentucky Wood Praducts Company, Kragon, Ky., has 
put its plant in operation again after a shutdown of several 
months. It manufactures wood alcohol and other products 
from beech. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Railroad Orders Strengthen the General Situation— 
Manufacturers Show Firmness in Price Quotations— 
Box Business. Improving. 

SEATTLE, WaASH., Jan. 30.—A shade better feeling is 
ticeable among Pacific Northwest lumbermen this 
ok, attributed by many to the placing of some rail- 
.d orders in this section. Although these orders have 
en spread around considerably it is believed they are 
forerunners of more to follow shortly. Prices, however, 

not what the manufacturers and wholesalers believe 

, should receive. For this reason some inquiries that 
‘id have been turned into orders have been refused. 

tern buyers are holding out strongly for lower quota- 
ns and some manufacturers are just as determined that 
ces remain at the level now asked. 

s. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 

upany, in talking of the situation said: ‘With railroad 
iers in sight, as at present, the manufacturers should 

together and attempt to formulate some selling plan 
ereby they will be able to make a profit on these orders. 

‘ices at which orders so far have been taken are altogether 

‘oo low. If it costs $13.50 to cut these orders the manu- 
turers should not sell for $8 to $9 as they have Leen 
ng. Cedar siding is in good condition and stocks at the 
lls are not heavy. With a little stimulation at the 
iying end the markets would become attractive.” 

i. A. Traill, of the Shephard-Traill Company, believes 
ingles are a trifle stronger owing to the fact that some 
ders at the present prices have been refused. He declares 
okers are holding for better prices and the mills also 

not allowing shingles to go from their plants at the 

revailing quotations. These facts he believes indicate a 
tter market for shingles in the near future. 

Armour & Co., of Chicago, have placed a contract with 

Western Cooperage Company, of Seattle, for cooperage 
snounting to approximately $45,000. Most of this will be 
ised in the export business. Thomas N. Conway, Seattle 
anager for the Armour eoncern, said contracts aggregat- 

g $45,000 have been placed in the last few weeks with 

irthern Idaho and eastern Washington manufacturers for 

x shooks and orders totaling almost as much have been 
placed in eastern Oregon. j 

>. F. Tindolph, western sales manager for the Grand 
Rapids dry kiln, announced that the new dry kilns in- 
stalled by his company for the Weyerhaeuser mill B, at 
Everett, Wash., have been finished. He also said the con- 
truction of dry kilns for the Deer Park Lumber Company 
it Deer Park, Wash., has been completed and they are now 
cing demonstrated. The Grand Rapids company also is 
working on the installation of kilns for the McCloud River 
Lumber Company at McCloud, Cal. Mr. Tindolph has just 
been appointed western sales representative of the Couple- 
Gear Freight-Wheel Company, of Grand Rapids. This concern 
is manufacturing a motor truck for heavy hauling and is 
making a special feature of the adaptability of the ma- 
chines to the lumber business. . 

Austin Cary, of the United States Forest Service, who 
for the last few months has been investigating the lumber 
ndustry in the Pacific Northwest in order to assist in 
inswering the question, ‘“‘What is the matter with the lum- 
ber industry?” has finished his investigations and will 
return to Washington soon. He is well pleased with the 
manner in which the lumbermen of this section have co- 
operated with him in his investigations. 7 

Acting in conjunction with the United States Forest 
Service the College of Forestry at the University of Wash- 
ington soon will start a series of experiments in wood dis- 
tillation. Douglas fir and western yellow pine will be 
treated with the object of learning whether the mill waste 
and stumps can be utilized commercially. The stumps and 
mill waste have been donated by lumbermen of western 
Washington and the yellow pine manufacturers of eastern 
Washington. 

The plant of the Day Lumber Company at Big Lake, 
Wash., has closed and probably will not resume operation 
for about two months, according to C. C. Bronson, manarer. 

H. F. Hunter, vice president of the Crab Creek Lumber 
Company, this city, and the Chicago general agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, was a Seattle 
visitor this week. Mr. Hunter stated that the freight busi- 
ness of the Milwaukee has been materially improving since 
January 1 and that all that is needed in the Northwest 
now is a material improvement in the lumber business. 
He is confident that this improvement will take place 
shortly, basing his conclusion on the generally improved 
conditions in all lines of business throughout the country. 
The Crab Creek Lumber Company operates a line of yards 
in eastern Washington and maintains headquarters in this 
city under the management of I. Rovig. 

G. L. Curkendal, of the Canadian-American Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washk., was an Inland Empire visitor in 
Seattle this week. 

R. H. Burnside, president of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash., left the last of the week for a 
month’s absence in the East and middle West. Mr. Burn- 
side is interested in the Hawkeye Lumber Company, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 

D. E. Skinner returned to his home in this city the early 
part of this week from Washington, D. C., where he has 
been in the interest of the cargo shipping mills of the 
north Pacific coast. 

Spending a few days in Seattle the last of the week, 
A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, Potlatch, Ida., one of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of pine lumber, said that January shipments of his 
company are closing with an increase over December of 
about 50 percent. Mr. Laird said that 1914 business was 
good up to the beginning of the European war in August, 
when the volume began to decline, showing only a slight 
revival in December. Prices are still unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Laird, while very conservative, believes there should be 
improvement in business conditions from now on. 

Ralph Clark, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and 
the Columbia Valley Lumber Company, this city, greeted 
his friends today with a broad smile and the announcement 
of the arrival of an eight-pound son and heir. 





~ 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 30.—Demand continues about 
the same though prices for shingles are not up to previ- 
ous marks reported a few weeks ago. Much of the lum- 
ber being shipped from Grays Harbor is going in the 
eoastwise and foreign trade. 

After a shutdown of ubout three weeks the East Hoquiam 
Shingle Company has again resumed operation. Many repairs 
were made to the mill and everything put in condition for an 
extended run. 

A. W. Middleton, of the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has just returned from an extended eastern 
trip and in a recent interview said that the trade conditions 
in that section of the country would soon improve. While 
local lumber market conditions, Mr. Middleton said, showed 
every prospect of improvement the change, he thought, had not 
yet come but he believed that it was cUming soon. 





The Grays Harbor Logging Company recently announced 
that it will — its three camps situated in the Wishkah 
River section of the Grays Harbor country within the next 
three weeks, 
: The work of tearing out the dry kilns of the Aloha Lumber 
Company, situated at Aloha, is at present well under way 
and is being rushed with all possible speed. The company 
has let the contract for the installation of three new dry 
a — antl aie ly aid it in the rail business which it 
carries on largely. The improvemen i 208 - 
pleted, more than $15,000. , a ee ee 


oC 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Jan. 30.—The Lindstrom-Handforth 
Lumber Company, sales offices in the Perkins Building 
has installed a new boiler at its sawmill at Rainier. 
doubling the power capacity of the mill. The lumber 
market Outlook seems to be considerably brighter, accord- 
ing to T. J. Handforth, of this company. ” He says: : 


_ Demand has been better lately with a little improvement 
in prices on some items. We feel that improvement is coming 
and is certain, although it is impossible to predict just how 
Soon it will be here. There has been some railroad buying 
lately for construction purposes and the yard stock demand has ~ 
been fair, the latter mostly for needs rather than for stocking 
ao PP tne hore yg available to admit of cargo trade 

> Z 1ere Md > * =} ore 7 ic y, 
bapater fare ae aoe be considerable of this. We are 
. “Dimension in straight cars is still scarce and the 50-cent 
advance is being maintained and in line for another increase,” 
said J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States and Mineral Lake 
lumber companies yesterday. “Otherwise I do not think 
demand has been as good in the past two weeks. There has 
been some European buying in ties and cross planks in this 
district, the largest orders out here being placed on the 
( olumbia River. Inability to get tonnage holds back the cargo 
business that might otherwise be available. Shingles are 
weaker and selling at about $1.40 to the trade now and I 
would not be surprised to see them go even lower.” ; 

The Washington State Federation of Labor in session during 
the week at Olympia adopted resolutions demanding that 
Congress enact a tariff on Canadian lumber and shingles 
i Bory the meventnae British Columbia manufac- 

Ts y have over those is s y ’ 
timber and cheaper labor in cae” nee oe Senne 

There is yet no certainty as to when the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany may resume operations at its big plant, which has been 
idle a year now. Charles E. Hill, resident manager of the 
company, said this week there is no improvement in lumber 
prices or demand yet sufficient to induce the company to 
resume sawing. The sawmill and shingle mill are both idle. 








COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS. 


CENTRALIA, Wasu., Jan. 30.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, this city, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Frank A. Martin, Centralia, Wash. 

Vice president—W. C. Yeoman, PeEll, Wash. 

Secretary- D. F. Davies, Centralia, Wash. 

Treasurer—F. C. Mumby, Bordeaux, Wash. 

I. S:Z Jennelle, who has been manager of the agency 
for the last five or six years, was reélected. Since the an- 
nual meeting Mr. Davies has died and it is very likely 
that at the next meeting of the directors of the agency 
his successor will be named. : 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


; EVERETT, WasuH., Feb. 1—The Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company is constructing four new drying kilns, each said 
to be 84x120 feet. In constructing the kilns, the drying 
compartments are to be walled with tiling. 

The new shingle mill of the Index-Galena Lumber Company, 
at Index, is completed and operation will begin early this 
month. The new plant has three uprights and a hand 
—_—" and a drag saw was installed instead of the swing 
cut-off. 

The dismissal of a sawyer employed in the tew plant of the 
Jamison Shingle Company caused the closing of the mill 
Wednesday morning. The company claimed the man’s work 
was unsatisfactory, while the employees had notified the 
mill company that if the sawyer were discharged all would 
quit and they followed their schedule, 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—That freight rates on lum- 
ber from Pacific Northwest ports to San Francisco and 
San Pedro will advance another 50 cents a thousand 
within the next thirty days is the prediction made here 
today by steamship men. Bottoms are being picked up 
for offshore cargoes with such rapidity that the number of 
craft available for coastwise business is dwindling to small 
proportions and the shipowners will regard themselves 
justified to look for some increase in earnings. The rate 
to San Francisco from the Columbia River today is $3 a 
thousand and 50 cents higher to San Pedro. It is predicted 
that by March 1 the rates will be $3.50 to San Francisco 
and $4 to San Pedro. 

It was announced here this week that the American- 
Hawaiian Company will build three new vessels for its 
coast-to-coast service, by the canal route, the total money 
to be expended in their construction being about $2,000,000. 
Two of these steamers will be of very large capacity and 
especially equipped for handling lumber. A short time ago 
W. R. Grace & Co. announced they would soon build three 
large steamers for the coast-to-coast trade. These too, 
will be especially equipped for carrying lumber. This com- 
pany has announced also that arrangements have been 
made whereby the Johnson line of Sweden will operate 
motorships between Gotheburg and Pacific coast ports in- 
cluding Portland, and it is said lumber will form a promi- 
nent part of -the freigat to be handled out of here. By 
this line, additional space will be offered for European 
destinations. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan, 30.—Since the death of Capt. 
A. M. Simpson no announcement has been made as to 
the operations of the Simpson Lumber Company proper- 
ties in Coos County. It is not known whether the con- 
cern will be conducted by the estate as in the past. or 
whether the property will be sold. For the present the plants 
are closed down. Both mills at North Bend have ceased 
operation and it is announced that they will not operate again 











Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 


Wharf Timbers 
Ties & Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 





Export Work a Specialty 





St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


( ) 
Pacific Creosoting Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











Creosoted Piling 
Bridge Timbers 
Ties, Wood Duct 
Wood Pipe 
Cross Arms 


| Paving Blocks 
WOOD BLOCKS 


The Silent Pavement. 








Cargo and Rail Shipments. 
Can Load Vessels any Draft. 


OFFICE, PLANT, 
910 White Building, Eagle Harbor, 
Seattle. Wash. 
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Kc ‘Why go East for a Burner Whea Yon CanGet 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?” 























We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 

a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 


Over Diaft Barner Built for Stimson Mil on Short Notice 


Co., Seattle, Wash. , Smokeless & Sparkles, 
Seattle Boiler Works, seatruz wasn. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works. Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Res. Phone Baliard 1209. 
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A comparison of their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels with the 
grain of other doors tells the secret of their 
popularity. From the very first keen buyers 
saw their advantages and continued sales prove 
they were not mistaken. 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
w York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. PULLER - + = = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative 


W. C. ASHENFELTER, - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, 
LH S$. OSGOOD, - ~- 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Min. 








LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - WASHINGTON 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—or— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
_E. T. Chapin Co., sroxanr, wash. 
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until March at least. ‘The McDonald-Vaughn logging camp, 
which furnished logs to the mill, has also closed, throwing out 
of employment 125 men employ ed at the camp. 

Warren Reed, large timber owner along the Umpqua River, 
is installing a water system for the town of Reedsport, w hich 
he is establishing and where a lumber mill is to be built. 

The paper pulp mill at the C. A. Smith plant has been 
closed for a week during which time repairs in the machinery 
will be made, 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Jan. 30.—The largest tract of 
Forest Service timber ever offered for sale in Oregon is 
the 382,000,000 feet, mostly yellow pine, near the shores 
of Pelican Bay on Upper Klamath Lake, and just east of 
Crater Lake National Park. There are two blocks in the 
tract. 

Work of installing the machinery for the new plant of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Company, replacing the plant destroyed 
by fire last summer, is proceeding rapidly under direction of 
Ik. Hill Hunter. P. M. Albertson, for three years connected 
with the Pelican Bay company as sales manager, has resigned 
his position, and has gone to New York to take up similar 
work 

Logging operations are now being carried on extensively by 
the Lamm Lumber Company, which recently purchased 26,000,- 
000 feet of timber near Odessa on Upper Klamath Lake. As 
yet, no announcement has been made as to where the com- 
pany’s mill will be erected. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Export Traffic With South Africa—A Specialist in 
Cedar Products—Former Ohioan Takes Hold of 
Western Trade. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 30.—The S. H. L. Lumber Company, 
this eity, of which ‘% W. Lammers is manager, recently com- 
pleted an export order of several hundred thousand feet of 
**Ponderay pine,’ which goes by rail to Anacortes on Puget 
Sound, and thence by vessel to South Africa. This shipment 
was made in connection with Henry Karrick, of Seattle. The 
S. H. L. Lumber Company has for years done an extensive 
wholesale !umber business out of the Inland Empire and is one 
of the oldest shippers of Idaho white pine to the eastern 
trade. Associated with A. W. Lammers is his brother, George 
E. Lammers, who last year spent some time on the road in the 

sales department, 

J. J. O'Neil and J. B. Irvine, of the Irvine-O’Neil Lumber 
Gieatifateer recently left for an extended visit in 

California. 

The Weiss-Irvine Lumber Company, with offices in the Old 
National Bank Building, is specializing in Inland Empire 
lumber and cedar products. Charles Weiss, of this concern, 
was formerly in the sales department of the Blackwell and 
Fanhandle Lumber companies and later was buyer for the 
Central Warehouse & Lumber Company, which is now looked 
after by the Weiss-Irvine Lumber Company. Associated with 
Mr. Weiss in the concern is Edgar Irvine, formerly of the 
Tri-State Cedar Company, of Coeur d'Alene, Ida. ‘They are 
energetic young men whose motto is “If it is lumber or 
cedar products we can supply your wants.” 

A. M. Allyn, who the first of the year opened offices in 
the old National Bank Building, this city, and engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business under the name of the Allyn 
Lumber Company, was for nearly thirty-two years associated 
with the Tisher-Wilson Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, well 
known wholesale lumber dealer, of which concern Mr. Allyn 
was vice president. He likes the Inland Empire and espe- 
cially Spokane, and as he bas a married daughter living here 
it had much to do with his decision to come to Spokane. 

Frank Hogan, of Hogan & West, wholesale lumbermen of 
this city, who has spent much of his time in the Minneapolis 
territory the last year, is now temporarily located in Chi- 
cago with offices in the Marquette Building. The buying end 
of the business is looked aiter by his associate, Bert West. 
Mr. Hogan is expected to be in Spokane in a few weeks fora 
short visit. 

Frank Bement, of the Bement-Harold Lumber Company, 
this city, reports a decided improvement in demand since the 
first of the year and believes there will be a gradual increase 
in the volume of business as spring draws near. 














this city, 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, MONT., Feb. 1.—The mills are operating 
their shipping departments on reduced time. Inquiries 
are more numerous and lumber buyers are visiting the 
district looking over stocks preparatory to stocking up 
for the spring trade. Prices are about the same. ‘Log- 
ging conditions in this valley are ideal and the operators 
in the various districts are landing several hundred thousand 
feet of logs a day. 

The Somers Lumber Company is repairing and overhauling 
its sawmill preparatory to next season’s run. The company 
is operé — its planing mill on a day shift. 

C. A. Weil, general manager of the Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, says that work on the company’s new sawmill is pro- 
gressing rapidly and that it will have the machinery installed 
ready for operation by Mareh 1. 

The transaction involving the transfer of the Neils timber 
and land interests in Lincoln County, Montana, to T. A. 
Shevlin has been completed. 

A. McCann is to be the new manager of the Libby Lum- 
ber “Company. The management of the mill will not be 
changed. G, W. Millett will remain in charge of the logging 
and lands department. L. J. Olsen will be cashier and H. E. 
Dexter will retain the superintendency of the mill. Mr. 
McCann says the mill will remain closed until March 1. 











“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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Every Carpenter, Millwright, Architect & Contractor 
8, boilers, 


who has occasion to take inside 
furnaces, etc., should have a 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 


ts of doors, wind 











Made in lengths 2° to 8’ 
Its Interlocking Device makes it absolutely fool proof and prevents errors. 


Slides cannot be extended or cl except - consecutive order. 
cular. Price 15c. per lineal foot in U. S. A. postpaid. 


| DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J.-E. 42d. St., New York City 


Send for cir- 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Jan. 30.—A slight improvement is 
noted in domestic cargo lumber and fir has advanced 
50 cents delivered at this port. The coastwise freight 
situation has been strengthened a little by the great de- 
mand for steamers to transport cotton and other freight 
to Europe, which is taking a number of the larger steam 
schooners away from the coasting trade here, and an 
advance in freight rates may follow. 

While there is no excitement in the redwood lumber 
trade, foreign inquiries for clear lumber are good and 
considerable ordering of ties is reported. Domestic busi- 
ness is still moderate in volume, but the usual spring im- 
provement in the demand for common is expected, in view 
of the prosperous outlook for the interior of the State 
following the heavy rains, which will assure bountiful 
crops. 

White pine and sugar pine lumber manufacturers feel 
optimistic, as a rule, and expect improved conditions in 
their eastern markets during the new season. There is 


much snow in the Sierras where their sawmills are located, 





but the mills will be started up for the season as early as 
the weather will permit. Many of the box factories \j}) 
make an early start on orange box shooks and some of {je 


plants are already in operation. 

Forty building contracts were filed for record last woo, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $202 009 
This is below the average for local building construct; n. 
exclusive of municipal and Exposition structures, ¥ 

The offshore freight market is very firm and there is 
improvement in the supply of disengaged steamer tonnive 
for lumber shipments. However, the situation is fir: joy 
on sailing vessels and a number of these carriers are pow 
coming to coast ports seeking lumber charters at betior 
rates than prevailed a few months ago. 

Lumber News in Brief. 


M. A. Burns, president of the M. A. Burns Lumber ©.) 
pany, is optimistic as to the coming season in the white 
pine and sugar pine belt. He expects to increase the © \\t 
at his sawmill at Castella to 30,000,000 feet this year. 

T. G. Atkinson, president of the Metropolitan Redw..q 
Lumber Company, who has just returned from Chic 3 
reports prospects good for the year’s business. He wpe $ 
to inaugurate all-rail shipments from _ sawmill at Mc 
politan to the eastern market this yea 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this at. have booked ord: +s 
for three cargoes of fir ties for shipment to England. Iwo 
sailing vessels and one steamer will be engaged in ie 
transportation of this large quantity of railroad materia} 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 30.—Mill representatives ¢ 1c 
all wearing broad smiles over the way cargo prices on 
lumber are climbing upward. There have been some sj. 
tacular rises on some items the last week and the go 
erally expressed opinion is, ‘‘Buy now as further 
vances wiil occur in the next few weeks.” Sawn to order 
specification brings $10.50 base, an advance of 50 cents over 
ten days ago. One mill asks $11 base and feels it will o 
be a matter of days before it can obtain that figure. 

_ Spectacular advances were made this week in flooring pric 
No. 3 vertical grain flooring k. d. advanced $2 a thousand 
one time and one concern has turned down business at an 
advance of $3. No. 2 flooring has advanced 50 cents a tho 
sand and another advance of $1 this week is not unlikely, 

Buying of redwood shingles has been heavy the last tw: 
weeks as it is the general impression among buyers that pric 
will be advanced the first of the month, — 

Redwood holds its own in price, despite a dull demand 

Building operations in Los Angeles have improved conside: 
ably and dealers feel encouraged over the prospects for tli 
year’s business. With the advancing market there will m 
doubt be an increase in the amount of construction work. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

ToroNnTO, ONT., Feb. 1—The provincial government 
is taking steps to aid the settlers along the line of the 
Temiskanning & Northern Ontario Railway in marketing 
their pulpwood, as many of them are in destitute cir 
cumstances and find a difficulty in disposing of unrossed 
pulpwood. The Temiskanning & Northern Ontario Railway 
commission will place ten rossing machines at points along 
the line where pulpwood is delivered for shipment and charg: 
75 cents a cord for rossing, which will cover the actual cost 
of the work. ‘The commission wili also advance as a loan $2 
for every cord shipped. Four of the rossing machines haye 
already been purchased and sent north. 

A. C. Mambert, of Graves, Bigwood & Co., wholesale lumber 
merchants, Toronto, has gone to Pasadena, Cal., for his 
health and will be absent for about two months, 

















FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 1.—The price of spruce lumber 
in New Brunswick has not been so high for more than 
half a century as it is at present. The chief drawback 
to business is the difficulty of getting tonnage to carry the 
available lumber to the old country markets. Freights are 
very high, and it is almost impossible to get steamers, while 
the number of sailing craft available is very limited. 

January in the southern part of New Brunswick was the 
mildest for many years. One heavy rain storm carried the ice 
out of some of the streams, and for two weeks operations of 
the lumbermen were greatly hampered by lack of snow. The 
conditions have, however, greatly improved during the last 
week. All reports from the woods confirm the estimates of a 
considerably lurger cut of logs than that of last winter, and 
a prosperous year for New Brunswick lumbermen appears to 
be assured. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 1.—It is announced that ship- 
ments of lumber are now being sent more regularly 
than previously from western Canada to United States 
points. This is a reversal of the condition of affairs 
which existed some years ago, when lumber from many 
parts of the United States was freely shipped into western 
Canada. Manitoba and Saskatchewan spruce is reported to be 
today freely sold in the United States. Shipments of certain 
classes are being sent even as far as New York. This mate- 
rial is chiefly used for making boxes. This business has 
become so important that the sales manager of a Winnipeg 
lumber company has been transferred from here to Minne- 
apolis, and his headquarters are now at the latter city. 

Leading lumber dealers in Winnipeg believe that the lumber 
business in the rural parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta will be iairly good this year, but it is generally con- 
ceded that trade in Winnipeg and other cities will be rather 
slow. At the same time, lumber merchants in Winnipeg think 
that business revival will reach this city sooner than the cities 
farther west. The financial situation gives but little promise 
of any noticeable betterment while the war lasts, and money 
for investment in city buildings will be scarce. On the other 
hand, farmers’ buildings are not of a speculative nature, and 
many of them received such good prices for farm produce this 
season that they will likely be in fairly good position to 
erect whatever buildings they may require. 

COSC 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 1—Conditions in the industry 
on the Coast are improving though to what the immedi- 
ate extent will be is as yet hard to say. Mention has 
been made of the resumption of operation by the Cana- 
dian Western Lumber Company, and the prospects of 
continuance, and the charter of one or two boats and announce- 
ments of shipments would indicate that other mills have also 
secured business. This is, too, in addition to the orders 
already placed for the timbers for the dock work being carried 
out by the Dominion Government. The Cameron Lumber 
Company has just bought about 3,000,000 feet of logs from the 
International Timber Company, which has limits at Campbell 
River. Fir logs are priced mow at from $6 to $7.50, while 
cedar runs all the way to $13. 

While the log production for December was 11,000,000 feet 
more than in November, loggers are of the opinion ‘that the 
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logs rescaled for export must have been counted in, and doubie 


cout made in instances. This is accounted for by the fact 
thu: each logger makes separate returns which are totalled 
at ‘ic end of the month. Otherwise the loggers think it 
harviy reasonable that the production should seem larger at a 
tim When camps were less active than at any other time dur- 
ing (he year, not excepting last January, when the logs scaled 
ain inted to only 21,000,000 feet. 

I: is estimated that in the territory covered by the Mountain 
tumier Manufacturers’ Association there was cut last year 


99> 000,000 feet of lumber with 180,000,000 feet shipped. 
T) is compared to 1913, when 385,000,000 feet were cut 
and 335,000,000 feet shipped. The value of the lumber output 


of ‘ue district for 1914 is placed at close to $8,000,000, which 
wa. contributed to by about sixty mills. One branch of the 
ind istry in which there has been activity is the pole and tie 
pusiuess. One of the new entries is the Mankin Company, 
which has established at Hall, B. C., with offices‘in Nelson. 


In :ddition there are the Western Pole Company, the National, 
Lindsley Bros., E. R. Vipond, while the Churchill Lumber 
Conpany aud D, McKachern, of Ymir, are also large producers. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


/'1TTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 2.—Two interesting announce- 
ments in the building line made last week concern the 
Pittsburgh lumber trade to some extent. One concerns 
the adoption of the plans for the new Government Bu- 
reun of Mines buildings at a cost of $500,000, while the 
other is the decision to build a huge warehouse, one of the 
largest in fact ever attempted in this community of ware- 
ho 














ses. 

‘he Board of Public Education plans to push additional 
new schools for the public school system of Pittsburgh this 
spring, the appropriations for the new structures being 
already made through a bond issue. There are some ad- 
ditional building operations from the railroads that have 
come to light including new freight stations for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

These building notes so early in the year give rise to 
renewed hope for a better building season. General in- 
dustrial trade is improving but with such a slow movement 
that it is rather discouraging and to the thousands of idle 
workmen is somewhat pitiful in its effect. The chief ac- 
tivity is just now centered in the tin plate industry and 
at the wire mills, which keep fairly busy. 

The West Penn Lumber Company reports encouraging 
trade outlook, E. H. Stoner, of this company, saying that 
a gradual gain in volume of business is being noted from 
week to week. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, who 
has been in the East on business, has returned more en- 
couraged over the general outlook, and looks for some im- 
provement in the lumber industry in the spring. 

The Kendall Lumber Company is gradually getting settled 
in its new quarters, which are exceptionally well arranged. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports a slightly better 
buying, and the prospects seem to be getting more en- 
couraging. 





———— 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1.—The spirit of optimism is 
steadily gaining ground among the lumbermen here, al- 
though some report actual sales during the week as 
somewhat below expectations. Inquiries are much more 
plentiful than a month ago and most of them seem to 
have the spirit of real buying back of them. The railroads are 
buying some and inquiring a lot and this is having a beneficial 
intluence on the market, especially in yellow pine. ‘The influx 
of country dealers during the week brought a flood of inquiry 
to the wholesalers, and some of it was turned into immediate 
business. The feeling seems to be that the rural retailers are 
ready to buy. 

The tone of the market is better and two out of every three 
wholesalers report that they are getting better prices on at 
least some items. Plain and quartered oak, white and red, 
ash and bass are in best demand, at rising prices, although 
occasional sales at low figures are reported. Low grade chest- 
nut is in better demand than high grade. Maple is in fair 
demand, with improvement in the flooring situation. Birch 
and beech move evenly. Gum and poplar are generally held 
for firm prices, but are softer than the other hardwood items. 
Mahogany and the fancy woods are beginning to move a little 
more freely. White pine is steady in price and demand. Some 
dealers report a tightening in hemlock and spruce, but neither 
is very strong. Cypress demand continues to improve and 
some claim better prices. The cypress shingles market is more 
active. Yellow pine is stronger, timbers showing the greatest 
improvement, in both demand and price. North Carolina pine 
is strengthening in the whole line, but less in box than other 
items. Lath are firm in price and cedar shingles are steady. 

Building work has not opened up much yet, but the pros- 
pects are good. General business here shows some slight im- 
provement. 

Munger & Bennett, whose planing mill and yard in Camden 
were recently destroyed by fire, are making wonderful progress 
in rebuilding and are about fully equipped again. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 3.—After a fortnight of rough 
weather another storm arrived Sunday night and devel- 
oped yesterday into the worst blizzard of the winter. 
Business was deranged, but the lumber trade found con- 
solation in the fact that any groundhog that ventured 
out of his hole yesterday surely failed to see his shadow, so 
that if there be any virtue in the ancient proverb this means 
that six weeks of fine weather, just what is needed for the 
consummation of the “Build Now’ campaign, are now due. 

Even the most pessimistic are beginning to admit that 
business is improving. Reports from building departments of 
lsoston and many other cities and towns in this section state 
that plans are being made for going ahead at once with work 
that had been long held in abeyance. The “Build Now” 
movement is being taken up enthusiastically by leading busi- 
hess organizations throughout New England and pushed with 
energy. More banks are loosening up their purse-strings and 
supplying capital for private building enterprise. It is an- 
nounced that large public projects involving several millions 
are to be started within the next few weeks. Builders and 
large dealers in building supplies say that an average of 10 
percent on everything from lumber and plumbing fittings to 
labor can be saved by building right away. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was paid a tribute yesterday 
by the Boston Post, the newspaper leading the campaign 
here, and given credit for the support the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have given the “Build Now’ movement. 

Capt. E. B. Atwood, a well known Plymouth lumber mer- 
chant, was a passenger on the United Fruit _Company’s 
steamship Limon, which sailed for Havana and Port Limon. 
\ large number of Captain Atwood’s business associates were 
it the pier to see him off. He is off for a long rest. 

It is feared that the governor’s scheme for solving the 
problem of unemployment for many of the workless by put- 
ting them to work in the forests of the State will be de- 
feated by the legislature. Strong opposition has developed 
and at the best it is now likely that the sum appropriated 
inay be much reduced from the figure asked for. 















THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 2.—Demand continues dull and the 
weather last week closed up whatever operations could 
have been undertaken in the open. Builders find a little 
better inquiry for schedules but general conditions are 
against anything of a large nature being undertaken at 
this time. This tendency to move a little is regarded as a 
helpful sign because conditions have been well liquidated. 
Yards have allowed their stocks to run to a very low point 
and any kind of a clearing in the financial skies is bound to 
be smartly reflected in the lumber demand. 

Some work is being considered by the city and on account 
of the large number of unemployed, persons of influence in 
this city are trying to get under way contracts which will 
run up to several million dollars and which would ordinarily 
be put off until later in the Spring. 

In export circles yellow pine men say there is a quickening 
in the inquiry which is worthy of note and reports from the 
South as to the shipment from southern points for yellow pine 
ports are very encouraging. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Seattle, Wash., is 
opening a New York office at 17 Battery Place in charge of 
J. F. Drescher, eastern sales manager. Mr. Drescher has 
been on the Coast for several years, being formerly an eastern 
man, so he has knowledge of both ends of the game. 

New building permits in Manhattan had a big jump last 
week that was caused by a permit filed for two large office 
buildings costing several million dollars. This is believed to 
reflect the beginning of renewed confidence among real estate 
interests and more happenings along that line are looked for. 
This is shown by the figures filed. In Manhattan, nine permits 
were filed costing $5,115,000 as compared with seven permits 
and $397,000. In the Bronx the same degree of optimism is 
shown by the comparison of figures for last week with statis- 
tics of a year ago, twenty-nine permits being issued costing 
$999,200 as compared with eleven permits and $414,550. In 
Brooklyn fifty-seven permits were filed costing $511,660 as 
compared with fifty permits and $677,300; in Queens sixty- 
one permits were filed costing $275,419 as compared with 
thirty-two permits and $286,802; in Richmond five permits 
were filed costing $14,100 as compared with twenty-one per- 
mits and $16,685. 


THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 2.—More moderate 
climates than those experienced here lately have in- 
duced a number of local dealers to seek various parts 
of the South and West. James 8. Thompson, of Thomp- 
son, Hubman & Fisher, left last night with a party for 
Tampa, Fla., where he will remain until spring. Le- 
Grand S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife left 
a few days ago for the Pacific coast, where they will 
attend the Panama-Pacific Exposition and visit various 
places in California. Ray H. Bennett, of the Ray H. 
Bennett Lumber Company, and wife have gone to New 
Decatur, Ala., for a few weeks. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurFraLo, N, Y., Feb. 2.—An effort is to be made 
here to stimulate the building movement now, rather than 
wait until spring. A hearing was given by Mayor L. 
P. Fuhrmann the other day to a committee of laboring 
men and the mayor agreed to codperate with them and to 
seek the codperation of the chamber of commerce and em- 
ployers of labor in an effort to stimulate building, mu- 
nicipal and other improvements of a public nature. Mayor 
Fulrmann has already acted along the lines indicated, as 
he sent a communication recently to the common council, 
suggesting particularly that work be started on the Buffalo 
City Hospital, for which the city has already bought a 
site at a cost of $200,000. One thing that ought to stimu- 
late building considerably is the disposition of the banks 
to lend money much more freely. 

The eastern lumbermen who have been in the Pacific 
coast trade for some time have naturally looked up the 
possibilities of the Panama Canal route as much as they 
could, and, though they expect much of it after a while, 
some of them say the present outlook is not encouraging. 
Whatever may be thought of the congressional bill looking 
to the purchase of merchant vessels from foreign owners, 
it is a fact that the tonnage available for doing a satis- 
factory lumber trade between the Pacific coast and New 
— has been found by these lumbermen to be quite in- 
adequate. 





























FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb, 3.—The market in the Cleve- 
land district continues steady, in the absence of real 
business. Prices are unaltered from those established 
several months ago and the inclement weather which has 
hampered building operations has caused dealers to hold 
back in their purchases. Inquiries are coming in, however, 
but it is evident they will not develop into orders until 
weather conditions are more favorable. 

“Lumber and Its Value in Home-Building’’ was the topic 
discussed by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., 
at the weekly luncheon of the Cleveland Real Estate Board 
held today. The real estate operators were much impressed 
by his talk. This evening Professor Schrenk was the guest 
of honor at a banquet of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers at the Colonial Hotel. His talk on his researches 
in the matter of experiments on fireproofing lumber was 
listened to with keen interest. 

The Euclid Builders’ Supply Company elected officers for 
the year, as follows: President, C. E. Griese; vice president 
and general manager, W. F. Eirick; secretary, C. W. Young; 
treasurer, A. B. Lambert. Directors elected were: By 
Latty, Alexander Winton, W. D. Young, C. E. Griese, G. W. 
Young, A. B. Lambert, W. F. Eirick. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Ouro, Feb. 1.—The 1915 building season in 
Toledo already has opened. Never before has local spring 
building begun so early and never before has the out- 
look for a phenomenal season of constructive improve- 
ments been more promising, according to several archi- 
tects. Property improvements during the year are to be 
equal in aggregate worth and numbers to those of any 
former year, if not superior, if present indications are 
correctly interpreted. More remodeling, enlarging and 
rebuilding of business and residence properties are ex- 
pected. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 





























”G. M.STAEFORD, Minneapolis. > 
A. L. HOUGHTON & CO., Kansas City, Mo. © > 
-H. P; GILBERT,.. - .- Walla Walla, Washington.” 

















Idaho White 
Pine 
Pattern and Special Stocks 
Factory and Yard Stocks. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 





AW. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old National Bank Bldg., 











IDAHO and WESTERN PINE 


OSTS “IF IT IS LUMBER OR UMBER 
OLES CEDAR PRODUCTS” ATH 
ILING 


“We can supply your wants.” SHINGLES 


WEISS - IRVINE LUMBER CO., Spokane, Wash. 














7 
Idaho 
White 


Pi 

F< for its wide utility and therefore favored by the 
Eastern Yard and Factory trade has gained much of its pres- 
tige by reason of bang-up grading. ‘We appreciate this and 


are not outdone by anyone in our grading. A trial order 
will substantiate us in this statement. Send it 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 


Rose Lake Lumber Co., *%dano""" 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 























AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN od 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE 


1 eases 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work ~<a PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























1x12 No. 1 Common. 


1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4" 5-4” 6-4"° 8-4”" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 





st Penn Lumber Co. 

Wholesale Lumber Y 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 













Get our 
Prices on 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 







































B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrspurci. Pat 








It You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a iaugh await- 
ing you in 


~Redaweel Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If alum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 














$1.00 Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











J. H. Standard, of Lee Wilson & Co., of Wilson, Ark., 
iS calling on the trade in Chicago and vicinity this week. 


H. W. Baker, jr., of the Matthews Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Sikeston, Mo., spent several days 
in Chicago this week, calling on his lumber friends. 


John Edinger, who represents the Vilas County Lum- 
her Company, ot Winegar, Wis., in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was a caller at Chicago lumber offices several days this 
week, 

J. F. Darke, sales manager of the J. 8. Stearns Lum- 
ber Company, of Odanah, Wis., is in Chicago this week, 
iooking after business for his firm and greeting friends 
and acquaintances. 


E. M. Vestal, of the Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., was in Chicago for a few 
days this week. Mr. Vestal expressed himself as being 
sanguine that the hardwood business would show consid- 
erable improvement before long. 


Harold Quinlan, a member of the firm Charles Darling 
& Co., 1200 West Twenty-second Street, Chicago, re- 
turned home recently from a southern trip. He said he 
had no trouble in buying all the choice hardwoods that 
he required. 


E. D. Galloway and Max L. Pease, of the Galloway- 
Pease Company, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., were in Chicago 
this week. It will be recalled that the mill at Poplar 
Bluff burned recently and Mr. Pease is worked up over 
the fact that they, because of much cold weather, have 
been unable to lay the foundation for a new mill. 


John B. Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Company, hard- 
wood wholesaler with offices at 20 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, has been visiting the mills of the South. 
Mr. Utley stated that he sueceeded in buying some choice 
hardwoods and that he found stocks pretty well assorted. 
He returned home the latter part of last week. 


E. Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., writes 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has resigned as presi- 
dent and director of E. Stringer Boggess & Co. (Inc.). 
Mr. Boggess is a well known exporter of hardwoods and 
stated that he had made no arrangements for the future, 
but would rest for a month or so.» He thought that the 
lumber business would again pick up by that time. 


A..B. Cook, sales manager of the Trinity County 
Lumber Company at Groveton, Tex., spent some time 
in Chicago last week and the forepart of the pres- 
ent week, called on a large number of local concerns 
and left Tuesday for the Squth via St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Omaha. Mr. Cook said that he had secured 
some satisfactory business but he was far from satisfied 
with general conditions. 


W. H. Dahme, who for five years has been connected 
with the sales organization of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., with head- 
quarters in Kansas City and in Des Moines, Iowa, now 
has his headquarters in Chicago and will cover Chicago 
and Milwaukee territory for that company. Mr. 
Dahme’s long experience in yellow pine peculiarly fits 
him for this position and his friends predict for him 
gratifying success in his new territory. 


James D. Lacey;of games D. Lacey & Co., timber- 
men, has been spétiding some time at the Chicago head- 
quarters of his enterpriges recently, but on Monday 
night left for the West for about a two months’ stay. 
He shipped his automobile to Los Angeles, and in it 
will tour southern California, including San Diego, and 
then go north to San Francisco, and expects to make 
an automobile trip to Eureka. Then he will visit the 
offices of the company at Portland, Seattle ete. before 
returning East. 


F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle 
Company and the Transfer Stained Shingle Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was a Chicago visitor Satur- 
day of last week, stopping en route to the Pacific 
coast, where he will spend some time calling on the 
shingle mills. Mr. Hofheins is directing the work of 
one of the committees having in charge the program 
for the Forest Products Federation mass meeting to 
be held in Chicago February 24 and 25, and is very 
busy collecting information relating to the uses of 
lumber, the possibilities of extending its sale, ete. 


R. C. Patterson, formerly manager of the Common- 
wealth Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., was in 
Chicago last week on his return from an eastern trip 
in behalf of a lumber project he has in view. Mr. 
Patterson has been giving special study to the pros- 
pects of the export trade in lumber from the west 
coast, with particular reference to the transportation 
problem. There has always been more or less difficulty 
in shipping by steam, especially when tramps were not 
in good supply so that charters could be promptly made 
on favorable terms. Now there is such a shortage in 


the available steam tonnage and what there is is 
in demand for more profitable cargoes that the lun. 
bermen are under a special handicap. 


Clarence H. Sherrill, of Paducah, Ky., and Virgil Sh, 
rill, of Colfax, La., both interested in the Colfax Har. 
wood Lumber Company, were in Chicago this week in « 
ference with Herbert J. Reinhard, sales agents for { 
Colfax company in this territory. These gentlemen ea: 
up here to get in close touch with conditions in this te: 
tory. They said that while trade is not very good 
present, they believe that eventually they will get pri: 
commensurate with the value of their product. 


Frank N. Snell, manager of the Louisiana Red ( «. 
press Company, New Orleans, has been in the Nor} 
recently attending lumber conventions and keeping 
touch with his sales department’s activities in this 
district. Discussing the effect of organizations | 
his own on the lumber business, he said that in his 
opinion his company served as a balance wheel aii 
safety valve in the cypress trade. While it has nothing 
approaching a monopoly and is not able to control 
market prices, even if it were its policy so to do, it 
has a steadying influence which is for the good of thi 
business as a whole. Mr. Snell said he was looki 
forward to a reasonably good year in 1915, though 
did not expect any big boom. 





MAKES NEW CONNECTION. 

Frank Metzger, of Indianapolis, Ind., February | 
joined the sales family of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., « 
Ashland, Ky. Mr. Metzger has had many years of e) 
perience selling hardwoods and he should be a valuab 
acquisition in disposing of the oak and soft yellow popl:: 
lumber manufactured by Vansant, Kitchen & Co. Hi 
will have ample stocks from which to draw and will be 
able to promise prompt shipments in all sizes and grades. 

Mr. Metzger was born and reared on a farm in Hamil! 





FRANK METZGER, OF INDIANAPOLIS; 
Representative of Vansant, Kitchen’ & Co., of Ashland, Ky. 


ton County, Indiana. His youth was that of the average 
country boy—attending the district schools and finishing 
his education with high school at Noblesville. Early in 
life he took up farming, but in 1891 branched out in the 
retail lumber business. After four years as a retailer 
he disposed of his interests and returned to the farm. 
In 1897, however, he entered the employ of M. B. Farrin, 
with which concern he remained three years. In 1900 
he became connected with the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, as traveling salesman and 
continued with that company until November 1, 1913. 
After a few months’ rest he reéntered that concern’s 
employ in the same capacity, discontinuing his services 
October 1, 1914, being forced to retire from active buei 
ness on account of ill health. Mr. Metzger will cover 
the same territory for Vansant, Kitchen & Co. as he 
did for the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company. 





ENGLISH TRADE IN WAR TIME. 


J. I. Bennett, representing Charles Boss & Co. (Ltd.), 
timber agents and importers of London, has been visit- 
ing the trade in both softwoods and hardwoods in 
Canada and the eastern parts of the United States. He 
says that on account of the embargo on Baltic ship- 
ments and also the closing for the winter of the White 
Sea, there is a very active and heavy demand for soft 
woods from other countries, which has had some effect 
already on the price of American and Canadian spruce. 
The great trouble, however, is with shipping. It is 
practically impossible at any price to get space for 
the lumber that is wanted. Mr. Bennett said that he 
had paid 100s a standard for space for one-half of his 
immediate requirements, and would consider himself 
fortunate if he could place the remainder at even a 
higher freight rate. Prices on spruce range from 
$19.50 to $21.50, though fourths are selling lower. 
With freight and other charges added, this stuff will 
cost pretty heavily laid down in England, but the 
Government must have it, and building is rather active. 
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n softwoods, he says, under such conditions the limit 
vill stand the high ec. i. f. prices, but in hardwoods it 
s different. There are plenty of hardwoods in the 
United States, he says, that can be bought on reason- 
ible terms, but it is absolutely impossible to get vessel 
space, at any rate at terms that can be endured by the 
inglish markets. Hardwoods that are especially in 
demand are inch sap gum and %-inch cull and com- 
mon poplar. Mr. Bennett was also in search of rail- 
way ties in pitch pine, and desired to get in touch 
vith manufacturers in a position to ship. Another 
feature he’ spoke of in connection with present con- 
litions is the tightening of credit. The foreign buyer 
has to pay practically spot cash for the goods before 
they are moved or before the vessel leaves, and that 
involves a larger amount of capital than ordinary to 
iandle the business. 





SUPREME SCRIVENOTER MISSING. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a letter Thursday 
morning from the office of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo that stated that W. M. Stephenson, Supreme 
Scrivenoter, was missing. Mr. Stephenson has been ill 
for more than a month. He went down town for the 
first time this year last Monday afternoon. It is said he 
started out to keep an engagement at one of the St. Louis 





W. M. STEPHENSON, OF ST. LOUIS; 
Missing Supreme Scrivenoter, Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


hotels, since which time nothing has been heard of him. 
All efforts to locate him have been fruitless and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked to publish this 
fact and ask anyone who may see him to get in touch 
immediately with his office, 1219 Wright Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





BORROWS MONEY—NOT KNOWN. 


The Mississippi Lumber Company, which has its gen- 
eral office in the McCormick Building, Chicago, and 
mill at Quitman, Miss., was advised this week that a 
man giving the name J. H. Martin and representing 
himself as being in its employ had called on a New 
York lumber concern and on such representations had 
borrowed some money. C. F. Thompson, treasurer of 
the Mississippi Lumber Company, says that no J. H. 
Martin is or has been connected with the company 
and is not known to any of its officials. 





A ‘‘HOMEY’’ PLACE TO STOP. 

Lumbermen attending the annual conference of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, San Fran- 
cisco, February 17-19 and 
in fact any other lumber 
meetings that will be held 
in the Exposition City 
during the present year 
will find the Hotel Sutter 
a most ‘‘homey’’ place at 
which to stop. This is one 
of San Francisco’s newest 
and most modern hotels 


and the hotels of San 
Francisco are celebrated 
the world over. The Hotel 


Sutter is at the corner of 
Kearney and Sutter streets, 
and is named after General 
Sutter, who established 
Fort Sutter, now Sacra- 
mento, and in whose little 
sawmill race gold was dis- 
covered by James Marshall 
in 1848. The location of 
the hotel is within a half 
a block of the center of 
the shopping district and 
it is on the principal car 
lines and accessible to the 
exposition. The Hotel Sut- 
ter, which is fast becom- 
ing a lumbermen’s_head- 
quarters, is a delightful 
place for families, women and children especially who 
desire while away the comtorts they have at home. 
It is as fireproof as it is possible to build these days, 
and its manager, L. 8S. Melsted, spares no efforts to 


VIEW OF THE SPACIOUS LOBBY OF THE HOTEL SUTTER, 


make its guests feel that the next time they come 
they will again stop at the Sutter. 





LUMBER PRODUCTS BOWLING LEAGUE. 
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THE Stevens Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
recently completed what is believed to have been the 
largest cut of lumber ever sawed in one year at its mill. 
The cut, which was sawed on contract for the Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Company, consisted of hardwood, 
pine, hemlock and tamarack timber and totalled 17,- 
500,000 feet. The company recently announced that the 
mill would be placed in operation again about Feb- 
ruary 1 and would cut from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet 
during the year. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, Micu., Feb. 3.—The mill of 
Ross & Wentworth which has been shut down for repairs 
and dock room for the last month will start up on the 
8th, with a full crew. 


The new electrically driven band mill of Bliss & Van 
Auken, at Saginaw, started with a “bang” right from the 
start and is making good lumber and lots of it. 

_W. D. Young & Co. have just closed a contract with the 
E. I. du Pont De Nemours Chemical Company for supplying 
ian wood for its plant in this city. The E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Power Company has doubled its capacity here 
and also built an additional plant at Grayling, where it has 
closed contracts with the Salling-Hanson Company interests 
for their wood supply for a number of years. 

The Knapp & Scott Company, of this city, has started 
up with a full crew after a short shutdown for repairs and 
is cutting for the Ward estate. 

















THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DETROIT, Micu., Feb. 1—Commenting on the recent 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in in- 
creasing the rate on hardwood, yellow pine and cypress 
from Louisiana and other southwest points, F. M. Sibley, 
of the F. M. Sibley Lumber Company, one of this city’s 
iargest retailers of yellow pine, said: “The action of the Com- 
mission in increasing the rates probably will result in an in- 
crease in the price of yellow pine lumber unless the shipper, 
who is in this case the sawmill man, absorbs the added freight 
charges. . Phe condition of the lumber market in 
Detroit is a direct reflection of building operations, and while 








SAN FRANCISCO. 





— are bad here I understand they are worse in other 
¢ 

W. E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee Company, wholesale hard- 
wood dealer, takes a similar view of the southern rate 
increase. “Under normal conditions,” he says, “the increase 


would be reflected in an increase in the price of southern 
hardwood in Detroit, but under the — market conditions 
the lumberman must take what he can get and not what he 
ought to get.” 

New building operations last week were represented by 
forty-two permits calling for an expenditure of $169,275 as 
compared with $322,400 for the preceding week. Extreme 
cold weather is given as the cause of the small volume of new 
building. 





COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcuH., Feb. 3.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Grand Rapids Lumber Com- 
pany on Monday a cash dividend was ordered paid, fol- 
lowing the usual custom of the company. Officers and 
directors were elected as follows: 

President—J. W. Ferdon. 

Vice president—Joseph Murphy. 

Treasurer—C, F. Sweet. 

Secretary—Robert K. Jardine. 

Directors—J. W. Ferdon, C. F. 
Deming, Chicago; W. H. Campbell, Chicago; W. S. Brannum, 
Chicago; Henry Knowlton, Cadillac; Joseph Murphy, Cadil- 
lac; Henry J. Bennett, Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Knowlton was elected director in place of F. A. 
Diggins, of Cadillac, deceased, and Joseph Murphy was 
elected vice president in place of F. A. Diggins. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Number 1 Partition 
Number 2 Partition 
244” and 34” Face 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 
RIGHT 
GILL LUMBER C 
Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


White Pine ae a Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the “Maraschino’’ variety; that we 


Sweet, Frank G. Row, F. H. 

















should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


YELLOW PINE 


BILL STUFF AND FLOORING 


HALLOWELL & SOUDER, putxpriprig’Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. | 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 
White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


S.P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadel shia. 











Wholesale Dealers in 


LU MBER | 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


| William Whitmer & Sons, ] 


Incorporated 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


\ LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS, 
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Where Durability 
Means Dollars 


You loggers know the great strains and 
excessive wear to which the Wire Rope on 
your donkeys, skidders and loaders is con- 
stantly subjected. If the Rope is not ex- 
tremely durable, it means frequent renewals. 


But the price of the Wire Rope is not the total 
cost of renewing your cables, for there is the loss of 
labor and time to be considered. 


HERCULES 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Red Strand Wire Rope 


not only has great strength, but it is also elastic, tough, 
and flexible, which means that it is DURABLE. 

So by using Hercules Rope, you are saving time, 
labor and DOLLARS. Why not make the saving? 


58 years in business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Denver Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 





New York Chicago 


Seattle 
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High Speed 


Planer Knives 
Something New. 


To those who are having trouble—we 


have good news. Users of high speed 
Knives have had a lot of trouble in 
getting Knives that would do the 
work — we have at last brought out a 
new Knife that is just what we want 
and what you have been looking for. 
Costs us more—costs you the same—and 
remember we guarantee it. 


Try just one set and see for yourself. 


The L. &I. J. White Co., 140 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
































Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
iG { QUALITY—RIG#BT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 





SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The firm of Thames, Brab- 
ston & Co., wholesale dealers of yellow pine lumber, has 
dissolved; J. R. Thames & Co. have taken over the busi- 
nes and Henry G. Brabston, formerly with the firm, is 
now aoing business as Henry G. Brabston & Co., with 
ottices in the Jefferson County Bank Building. 

Mobile—tebruary 1 the W. W. Herron Lumber Co. took 
the name of the Walker-Johnstone Lumber Co. (Inc.). 
‘this change Was made 1n order more closely to identily 
the actual owners and ofncials of the company, who are: 
R. D. Walker, president; C. A, L. Johnstone, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer and D. R. Forman, secretary. ‘There 
will be no change in the policy or methods of the new 
company, the change being in name only. 

Tuscaloosa—Parker & Elledge have dissolved. 


ARKANSAS. Harrisburg—The Harrisburg Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has changed hands and the new officers are: L. M. 
Hawkins, president and manager; Richard Alcott, vice 
president; W. W. Hawkins, secretary and treasurer. 

Mammoth Springs—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by John IT. Luna and Charles Colvin. 

IDAHO. Eagle—Judson & Lane are out of business. 
ILLINOIS. Camargo—Revell & Howe have been suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Howe. 

Cerro Gordo—George C. Grove 
Kimber & Twyman. 

Chicago—The Standard Material Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

Gibson City—The Alexander Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded here by F. A. Miller, of New Berlin. 

Kasbeer—Smith Bros. & Co. have been succeeded by 
Riley & Ross. 

Mackinaw—The Alexander Lumber Co, has been suc- 
ceeded by C. D. Hanson. 

Manlius—The Alexander Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Manlius Lumber Co.; A. M. Thompson, manager. 

Manteno—The Farmers Elevator Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $20,000. 

Oakland—Pemberton & Lyons have 
the R. W. Lyons Co. 

Rushville—J. G. Nolan is now the sole proprietor of the 
Fred A. Smith Lumber Co. 

Speer—The Alexander Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Speer Lumber Co., A. M. Thompson, owner. 

Tinley Park—George Seimsen has sold his coal and 
building material business to the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber 
Co., of Morris, Ill., which company will erect a modern 
lumber warehouse and put in a good stock of lumber. 

INDIANA. Castleton—Edward Newkirk has been suc- 
ceeded by the Castleton Lumber, Coal & Supply Co. 

Huntington—The Knudson Mercer Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Home Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Indianapolis—The Greer-Houghton Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

La Fontaine—The La Fontaine Lumber Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Logansport—The M. F. Bligh Lumber & Coal Co. has 
dissolved, 

IOWA. Coin—The Coin Lumber Co, has been succeeded 
by J. P. Young and Charles Hart. 

Rossie—The Jones-Hendricksen Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded here by C. S. Hagedorn & Son. 

Royal—The Jones-Hendricksen Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded here by the Hendricksen Lumber Co. 

Sioux City—The City Planing Mill & Supply Co. has 
been succeeded by J. H. Queal & Co. 

KANSAS. Clay Center—The Adair Lumber Co. is now 
sole owner of the Leipersberger Lumber Co. 

Hutchinson—The 8S. J. Houston Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Houston-Doughty Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Wichita. 

Peabody—Davison & Co. have changed their name to 
the Peabody Hardware & Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Kentucky Land, Lumber 
& Mineral Co. has published notice of dissolution as a 
corporation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The R. B. 
Co. has been succeeded by Walter Henderson. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis-St. Paul—The Shevlin-Car- 
penter Lumber Co. has sold its retail yards and ware- 
houses here to the Northland Pine Co. 











has been succeeded by 


been succeeded by 


Currier 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The George T. Mickle Lumber 
Co. has removed to Meridian. ee 
Norfield—Announcement is made that negotiations 


have been closed which transfer the holdings of the But- 
terfield Lumber Co. here into the hands of new owners, 
composed of Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa capitalists, 
represented by T. Brady, Jr., an attorney at Brookhaven. 
The business of the concern is expected to continue as 
heretofore and large extensions, it is said, are contem- 
plated by the new owners. 

MISSOURI. 
succeeded by the “Cruikshank “pom al & Coal C 

Mountain Grove—The D. J. Landers pat Co. has 
been succeeded by the Barker Bros. Lumber Co, 

MONTANA. Ingomar-Vananda—J. W. Smith & Co. 
have been succeeded by the Midland Coal & Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Miles City. 

NEBRASKA. Holstein—The Holstein Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Fisher Lumber Co. 

Lincoln—Aspegren-Tanner & Co. have been succeeded 
by W. F. Hoppe. 

Lincoln—W. F. Hoppe has sold his interest in the R. M. 
Tidball Lumber Co. to R. M. Tidball. 

NEW JERSEY. Cranford—Paston & Afgar Co. have 
been succeeded by Wade H. Paston. 

NEW MEXICO. Las Cruces—The Bradford Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Porter Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Baldwinsville—The Farmers’ Implement 
& Lumber Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 

Middleburgh—J. W. Van Cott & Son have sold their 
lumber business to Thomas Bush, of Sidney. 

Middlesex—The Middlesex Lumber Co. has sold out. 

OHIO. Defiance—The Turnbull wagon Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $400,000. 

Jeffersonville—Charles C. French has been succeeded by 
French & Thomas. 

Lima—The Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co. has been 
succeeded by Rusher & Cook Lumber Co. 

Oak Harbor—The Oak Harbor Grain & Hay Co. has 
been succeeded by the Gordon Lumber, Basket & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Rockford—The Lewis Bros. Lumber Co. will remove its 
factory to Lima. 

Spencerville—The Biederman Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Toledo—Williams & Co. are closing out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—W. S. W. Kirby has 
retired from the Kirby & Hawkins Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Chesnee—Burnett & Johnson 
have been succeeded by the Johnson Mercantile Co. 

Spartanburg—Burnett & Johnson are out of business. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Elkton—The C. M. Youmans Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by George N. Parsons. 








TEXAS. Canyon—The Citizens Lumber Co. has file 
notice of dissolution. 

VIRGINIA. Salem—The Sample-Kirby Lumber Co. ha 
dissolved. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co. has changed its name to the Cargo Shingle Cx 

WISCONSIN. Kansasville—William Wilke has __ bee: 
succeeded by the Dardis Lumber & Fuel Co., with head 
quarters at Burlington. 

Prentice—F. Falconer has been succeeded by P. Hi 
Hammer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—E. Stringer Boggess ha 
resigned as president and director of the E. String: 
Boggess Co. (Inc.); L. O. Smith succeeds him as pres 


dent. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—The Cascapedia Pulp & Lumber 
Co, (Ltd.) has changed its name to the Carleton Pulp « 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 
capital $25,000. 
Hurtsboro—Union Lumber Co., authorized capital $20 

000; C. W. Johns, president and general manager. 
ARKANSAS. Cotter—Golden Stave Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Ray R. Ramey, J. W. Williamson, E 
Billingsley, R. Billingsley and others. 
Little Rock—Eagle Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; M. M. Martin, L. E. Madden and Duncan Martin 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Powell Wood Process (Inc.) 
(to acquire wood of all kinds and treat same for pre- 
serving), authorized capital $600,000; E. R. Cochran, 
Isaac Dillon and F. L. Buehler. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Northwestern Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Peter F. Sinda, A. J. Kwasigroch 
and John A. Piotrowski. 

INDIANA. Attica—Shawnee Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Evansville—Bedna Young Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $98,000; Mrs. Mamie Young, (widow of the late 
Bedna Young), and H. J. Schaefer. This lumber com- 
pany is not the firm formerly known as Young & Cut- 
singer, but it is the incorporation of the Jackson (Tenn.) 
business, which was formerly operated by the late Mr. 
Young and Mr. Cutsinger. 

KENTUCKY. Georgetown—Georgetown (Ky.) Build- 
ing & Loan Association, authorized capital $100,000; John 
R. Downing, president. 

Louisville—American Box & Crate Co., 
capital $10,000; W. O. Anderson, president. 
wee Orono—Barker Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000. 

Danforth—Welsford Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; John W. Hinch, Robert H. McCready, Stanley J. 
Hinch and Frank C. Hinckley. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Boston Construction Co., 
authorized capital $50, at Harold Plimpton, Charles H. 
Fish and Edward W. O’Brien. 

Boston—Langtown Co. (to deal in lumber), authorized 
capital $100,000; Benjamin L. Young, John M. Foster and 

Cc. Townsend. 

‘Melrose—Deering Lumber Co,, authorized capital $25,- 
ag ——— Scott Patten, Fred A. Perkins and Charles 
*, A. Smith. 





Hurtsboro—Delta Lumber Co., authorize 


authorized 


MISSOURI. Jefferson City—Jordan Lee Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $33,500. 
NEBRASKA. Ponca—Bauer-Henry Lumber Co., au- 


thorized capital $100,000; B. K. Edward, T. A. Berry and 
W. I. Edward. 

NEW YORK. Bellport—Homan & Puddington (Inc.), 
(to deal in lumber and timber), authorized capital $50,- 
000; Percy A. Shedlock, Frederick J. Bruce and Archer 
- Puddington, ir. 

Brooklyn—National Packing Box Factory, authorized 
capital $100, 

Brookly Seti Brislin Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $100,000; Cornelius A. Brislin, Andrew J. Brislin 
and John Brislin. 

Cambridge—Gale Lumber Co. 
000; W. Glaston and O. D. Clary. 

Manhattan—Shippers Box & Barrel Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $3,000; Marjorie Allen, Martha L. Berliner 
and Max Alexander. 

Middleburg—Bush Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Thomas Bush, Frank J. Van Cott and Ellen 
B. Van Cott. 

New York—Chowan Cooperage Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; C. B. Bishop, C. J. Jacobs and H. W. Davis. 

New York—Sinclaire Lumber Co (Inc.), authorized 
capital 310, 000; Minnie H. Taylor, John K: Brard and 
William Sinclaire. 

New York—Arthur E. Lane Lumber’ Corporation, 
authorized capital $25,000; Arthur E. Lane, Lucy M. Lane 
and Isaac Sanford. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Andrews—Carolina Feed & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000; W. C. King, J. J. 
King and B. E. Smathers. 

Asheville—Orchards Co., authorized capital $16,000; John 
A. Campbell and others. 

Icard (P. O. Connellys Springs)—Icard Manufacturing 
Co. (to manufacture all kinds of building material, lum- 
ber etc.), authorized capital $125,000; D. B. Mull, presi- 
dent and treasurer; A. J. Cook, vice president. 

Watha—Cape Fear Lath & Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; L. L. Lucas, sr., president; L. L. Lucas, 
jr., vice president; W. T. Thomas, secretary and B. 4 
Malpuss, treasurer and manager. 

Welcome—Welcome Milling Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; W. S. Owen and others. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Milne, Hall & Johns Co. has 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 
with offices at 1635 Grand Central Terminal, and Cin- 
cinnati offices, 805-806 Gerke Building. The authorized 
capital is $10,000 and the officers are A. N. Milne, presi- 
dent; Walter E. Johns, vice-president and general 
manager and P. M. Hall, secretary and treasurer. 

Cleveland—Hamilton & Stotter Co. (to deal in builders’ 
supplies), authorized capital $10,000; Wm. Rockwell, G. 
W. Elsasser, J. Meyer, E. A. Hahn and M. M. Roche. 

Lindsey—Bloker Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,- 

000; C. T. Bloker, C. L. Bloker, R. C. Bloker, Hattie 
Bloker and CG. S. Bloker. 

Washington Court House—Standard Chair & Table 
Co. (to deal in furniture and woodwork), authorized 
capital $30,000; H. G. Coffman. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Dailey & Allen 
Lumber Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $25,000 

TEXAS. Dallas—Dallas Cooperage & Woodenware Co., 
authorized capital $30,000; K. J. Kivlen, D. A. Kivlen and 
C, A. Kivlen. 


VIRGINIA. Birch Leaf—Birch Leaf Lumber Co., au- 


authorized capital $50,- 
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norized capital $200,000. (This organization is a manu- 
‘aeturing concern of Schofield Bros., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘he officers are Robert W. Schofield, president; R. P. 
sush, vice president; John H. Schofield, treasurer and 
eneral manager and Frank E. Schofield, secretary. 

Pulaski—Pulaski. Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
00; George R. Gheves, president; C. H. Miles, secretary 
nd treasurer, a 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Crescent Shingle Co., author- 
zed capital $17,000; Jesse Schwarz, W. S. Strange, F. W. 
Catlin and B. L. Hubbell. 

Spokane—Home Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000; A. Schumacher, Ida M. Schumacher and Charles L. 
Coffman. 

Tacoma—Bevel Flooring & Manufacturing Co., author- 
zed capital $50,000; Ross Houston, George Grogan and 
(. B. Driskell. 

WISCONSIN. Port Washington—Northern Couch Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; J. M. Bostwick, J. E. Dennett 
ind Edward J. Barrett. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Graddon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au- 
br Mi aaa $50,000. 


RECOR 
NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—R. V. Elledge has entered the 
wholesale lumber business here. 

Foley—J. H. Garland will establish a vehicle factory 
soon. 

ARKANSAS. Kelso—Perkins Bros. recently began the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber. 

INDIANA. Richmond—The Standard Supply Co. (F. E. 
Slick, owner), recently began the retail] lumber and build- 
ing material business. 

IOWA. Donnellson—The Lowenburg Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Georgetown—The Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation has been organized; John R. Downing, president. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne Falls—The Charles A. Barton Co. 
has entered the lumber business. 

Howell—Louis Michaels recently began the retail lumber 
business. 

Newaygo—The Larsen Lumber & Fuel Company has 
recently been organized with Louis Larsen as manager. 

Yale—Charles B. Weymouth recently began the lumber 
business. 

MINNESOTA. Buffalo Lake—The Midland Lumber & 
Coal Co. recently began business here with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The General Lumber & Supply 
Co. recently began the lumber business at 3815 Market 
street. 

St. Louls—H. A. Hulse recently began the wholesale and 
commission lumber business. 

OHIO. Xenia—Chalmer Murphy, a member of the 
Murphy Lumber Co., of Urbana, will open a lumber yard 
here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Huganier Lum- 
ber Co., which was recently incorporated under Delaware 
laws, has opened headquarters at 508 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing. George H. Huganier, formerly of Schofield Bros., is 
president; J. Frederick Martin, vice president, and James 
P. Strong, secretary and treasurer. 

Pittston—Frank H. Kyte is sales agent here for sash 
and doors. 

Reading—The Progressive Planing Mill Co. recently be- 
gan operating a planing mill. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—The Newport News Fur- 
niture & Pattern Manufacturing Co. is being organized 
by W. H. King, jr., Benjamin F. King and W. A. Spruill. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Robert P. Kraus who en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business here about a year 
ago has formed a partnership with Harry J. Stone, of 
Minneapolis, and February 1 began operating as Kraus & 
Stone. The new firm will handle northern lumber prin- 
cipally, with offices in the Deming Block. 

Union Grove—The Union Grove Lumber & Coal Co., re- 
cently organized by Henry Hansen, Elbert B. Hand and 
Lewis J. Quinn, is preparing to open a yard here and 
deal in lumber, building material and fuel. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Foley—J. H. Garland will rebuild vehicle 
factory recently burned. 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—The Kelly Handle Co., of 
Seareeeen. W. Va., has begun erecting a large plant 

ere. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—The Canton Box Factory will 
build a box factory to cost $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—The Pine Lumber 
Co. (P. R. Haufe and J. M. Adams), will rebuild plant 
recently destroyed by_fire. 

Watha—The Cape Fear Lath & Shingle Co. recently 
incorporated, will erect saw, lath and shingle mills to 
cost $13,500. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Maples Lumber Co. will 
install a planing mill. 

TEXAS. Galveston—The Island City Woodworking Co. 
will build a mill at 1801 Avenue C to cost $4,500, 

VIRGINIA. Lawrenceville—The New Jersey School & 
Church Furniture Co., of Trenton, N. J., will erect a 
branch plant here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Hillsboro—C. Allison Peck will 
establish a hardwood flooring plant to replace the one 
recently destroyed by fire. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Summerside—Work will 
be started in the spring on a sash and door factory for 
e Pa Schurman & Co., to replace the plant destroyed 

y fire. 




















CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—January 15 fire destroyed 
$5,000 worth of finished lumber and did $2.500 damage to 
the building at the Patten & Davies Lumber Co.'s plant. 

NEW YORK. Naples—Saw and planing mill owned 
by Mrs. Ida Griswold and leased by Hall Bros. destroyed 
by fire with loss estimated at $6,000. 

OHIO. Springfield—Fire in the dry kilns of the Reed 
Manufacturing Co. caused considerable loss recently. 
About 40,000 feet of lumber was threatened, but owing 
to the work of the firemen the loss was kept to about 
4,000 feet. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—The planing mill of the Up- 
ham Manufacturing Co. was recently damaged by fire to 
the extent of $1,000. The loss is covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Niagara Falls—January 23 the planing mill 
of John Waugh was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of 











WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 2.—Building launched in 
Milwaukee during January showed a decided falling 
off as compared with January, 1914, according to figures 
prepared by the building inspector. Only seventy-five 
permits were issued for structures to cost $203,649, as 
against 136 permits and an investment of $471,858 during the 
corresponding period a year ago. ‘The inspector is confident 
that a record amount of building will be carried on next 
spring, due to the fact that so many building projects were 
carried over from last fall because of the depression. 

Wholesale lumbermen say the general factory trade in Mil- 
waukee is beginning to pick up and that buyers in this field 
seem to realize that now is the time to place orders before 
prices go any higher. 

“The factory trade is better than it has been in several 
months,” said H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted Lumber Com- 
pany and manager of the Milwaukee office of the Fullerton- 
Powell Hardwood Lumber Company. ‘Stocks seem to be low 
at most of these plants and buyers are expressing their con- 
fidence in the future by placing some good orders. Indica- 
tions are that there will be a shortage in some lines of hard- 
wood by the time the spring trade opens in earnest.” 

The snow and cold weather have facilitated logging opera- 
tions and heavy log shipments are now arriving at most of 
the sawmills in the northern lumber country. Many of the ~ 
mills are again in operation and it is expected that the cut 
will be larger than had been anticipated earlier in the season. 

The Wisconsin Seating Company, of New London, has 
broken ground for two more additions to its plant. One will 
be 45x80 feet and the other 40x40 feet in dimensions. Both 
additions will be three stories high. Considerable new equip- 
ment will be installed in the plant this year and the company 
expects to increase its output. ‘i 

Several lumber companies whose headquarters are in Wau- 
sau, and whose plants are located in the South, held their 
annual meetings in Wausau last week. Officers and directors 
were elected as follows: 











WAUSAU SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 

Directors—W. H. Bissell, J. D. Ross, Charles Edgar, Walter 
Alexander, C. C. Yawkey, C. J. Winton and Jacob Mortenson. 

President—W. H. Bissell. 

Vice president—J. D. Ross. 

Secretary—Charles Edgar. 

Treasurer—S. B. Bissell. 

ARKANSAS LAND & LUMBER COMPANY, OF MALVERN, ARK. 

Directors—Walter Alexander, C. C. Yawkey, of Wausau; 
L. N. Anson, of Merrill; H. H. Foster, of Little Rock, Ark.: 
John Landers, of Springfield, Mo., and G. E. Mattheson, of 
Malvern. The officers elected were: 

President---H. H. Foster. 

Vice president—L. N. Anson. 

Secretary-—C. C. Yawkey. 

Treasurer—John Landers 
THE WISCONSIN-ARKANSAS LUMBER COMPANY, ALSO OF MAL- 

VERN, ARK. 

Directors—L. N. Anson, H. H. Foster, Charles Edgar, of 
Evanston, Ill.; Walter Alexander, C. C. Yawkey. Officers 
elected were as follows: 

President—H. H. Foster. 

Vice president—C. C. Yawkey. 

Secretary—L. N. Anson. 

Treasurer—Walter Alexander. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


WAUSAU, WIs., Feb. 2.—The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Com- 
pany, of Washburn, has begun operating its sawmill 
plant night and day and will continue to operate on 
the double shift during the winter. This company is 
getting in so much raw material from the woods since 
the recent fall of snow that it is necessary to operate 
the double shift to handle the supply. 

The annual meeting of the American Immigration Com- 
pany was held last week in Chippewa Falls. and the fol- 
lowing officers were reélected: President, William Irvine; 
vice president, E. S. Bell; vice president. J. Barber; 
treasurer, F. E. Weyerhaeuser; secretary, E. L. Ainsworth; 
assistant secretary, C. O. Law. Meetings of the old Chip- 
pewa Lumber & Boom Company and the Mississippi River 
Logging Company were also held. These companies are 
winding up their affairs and are about out of existence. 
A banquet was served at the Stanley Hotel. The out-of- 
town visitors at the meetings were C. A. Weyerhaeuser, 
of Little Falls, Minn.; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, 
Minn.; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul: F. S. Bell. of 
Winona; R. B. McCoy, Clinton, Iowa: J. S. Joyce, of Chi- 
cago; H. R. McKusick. of Stillwater, Minn.; O. H. Ingram, 
2 i Barber, S. G. Moon and C. W. Lockwood, of Eau 

aire. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Feb. 1—Business is reported gen- 
erally improving in the northern part of the State. The 
industry is in full swing and camps and mills are active. 
The Fisher Lumber Company is operating seven camps with 
500 men and 200 teams. The company’s cut this season will 
total about 20,000,000 feet. The Mortenson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wausau, will cut about 8,000,000 feet of logs this 
winter. The mill at Wausau has just added a night shift 
also. The Crocker Chair Company, this city, has started 
woods operations around Elton and the Underwood Veneer 
Company, of Marshfield: the M. J. Wallrich Land Company, of 
Shawano: the Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto; the Jones 
Lumber Company, of Wabeno: the Bay Shore Lumber Com- 
pany, of Soperton. and the Faust Lumber Company are all in 
full operation. The Hatten Lumber Company, of New Lon- 
don, is receiving about a dozen cars of logs a day. The com- 
pany has contracted with James Rouse, of Embarrass, to log 
a tract of pine this winter and the logs will be driven down 
the Embarrass River to New London in the spring. 





A MEMORIAL BOOKLET. 


Simply but beautifully bound in silk, with cover 
stamped in gold, a booklet of eighty pages‘has been 
published containing accounts from various sources of 
the dedication of Peachtree Village Hall erected by John 
Henry Kirby, of Houston, Tex., as a memorial to the 
memory of his father and mother, a copy of which book 
has been received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
dedication of this building on May 10, 1913, was an 
event that will long be remembered by the people of 
east Texas, more than 5,000 of whom gathered to wit- 
ness the solemn service. This book preserves in per- 
manent form the record of that notable event that will 
be treasured by friends of John H. Kirby everywhere. 
Mr. Kirby is president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
is vice president of the new Southern Pine Association 
and one of the industrial leaders of the South. 








The COST of REBUILDING 


is usually about twice the cost of making ma- 
terial Rot-Proof-at first. Yet treated lumber | 
will last from twice to four times as long. 1 


REEVES mnisenver 
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is saving repair expense for many big mills 
It can do the same for you. | 


Let us tell you all about it—today. | 


The ReevesCompany 
MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Paint Specialties—Reeves Wood Preserver. 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 
American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 





“BE /\N all of the extensive 
I literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, torester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 











Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service,has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















Lumber Shed Construction 


Met. L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase 
of shed construction and other buildings used in 
connection with a retail yard, with plans and illus- 
trations. Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Hotel Benson 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The newest 
and most beau- 
tiful hotel in 
the Pacific 
Northwest. 





Two beautiful 
dining rooms. 


Magnificent Buffet. 





S. Benson, Manager. 
A. T. Lundborg, 
Ass’t Manager. 
L. P. Byrne, 
Ass’t Manager. 























HOTEL 
SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New, Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 





Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Siz!: =>4 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 











A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast "The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, fs 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 


Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
SS LP. Resnolds, Asst. Mer. 

















Meet Me at the 


For Value, Service, 
TULLER 


Home Comforts. 
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Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200i a wo * ain 
100“ a "2a ™ 4.00 “ * 
100 = : ** 3.00 to 5.00 “* as 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 





“‘CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
vou sample pages AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


EDWIN _L. THOMPSON.—A pioneer in the lumber 
trade in Michigan, Edwin L. Thompson, president of the 
Detroit Lumber Company, of Detroit, died suddenly 
January 30. He was 70 years old January 17, but not- 
withstanding had spent an active day Saturday, being 
at his office as usual in the morning and in the after- 
noon made an inspection of the Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany’s new plant, recently completed. Mr. Thompson 
was born in Crawford County, Pennsylvania, January 17, 
1845, and was the son of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Thompson. 
He received his education in the public schools of Mead- 
ville, Pa., and in an academy at that place. He came 
to Michigan in 1866 and went to work in one of the lum- 
ber camps near Lapeer. Shortly after this he organized 
the lumber firm of Thompson, Rich & Co. In 1868 he mar- 
ried Miss Julia _M. Piper, at Lapeer. ; 

In 1875 Mr. Thompson founded the firm of Piper & 
Thompson and five years later became the head of the 
then newly formed Delta Lumber Company and himself 
founded the town of Thompson. From 1882 to 1886 he 
was president of the Brunswick Lumber Company, of 
Brunswick, Ga. In 1883 he organized the Thompson 
Navigation Company at Detroit and in 1899 formed the 
Detroit Lumber Company, of which he remained presi- 
dent until up to the time of his death. He built up one 
of the largest retail lumber businesses in the middle 
West. He was a member of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and was noted as a public spirited citizen, and 
the success of the Detroit automobile show just closed 
was largely due to his efforts. The show was held in the 
Detroit Lumber Company’s large building, which Mr. 
Thompson without solicitation offered for the exhibit. He 
was a member of the First Presbyterian church of De- 
troit for many years. Interment was at Detroit, Tues- 


. day, February 2, and all the lumber yards in that city 


were closed for the afternoon. His_ widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. George C. King, of Detroit, and Mrs. 
W. M. Grant, of Walkerville, Mich., survive him. 


R. H. ALEXANDER.—One of the founders of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Company, of Van- 
couver, B. C., R. H. Alexander, died in Seattle January 
29 of cerebral hemorrhage, at the home of his son, Fred 
W. Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Inspection Bureau. He was 70 years old and had been 
in excellent health. In company with his son, the day 
previous, he had attended the monthly meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, at Tacoma.. The news of his sudden death was 
a severe shock to his associates in the lumber industry 








THE LATE R. H. ALEXANDER, 


of the Pacific Northwest when it was announced at the 
annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, held at Tacoma January 29. 

Mr. Alexander made his home in Vancouver and enjoyed 
a wide circle of acquaintances among lumber and busi- 
nessmen of the entire Pacific coast. His business career 
extended over a period of forty-five years. He was a 
native of Edinburgh, Scotland, going to Canada while a 
boy, and crossing to the plains from eastern Canada to 
3ritish Columbia in 1862, attracted there by the news of 
the Fraser River gold diseovery. He first associated him- 
self in the lumber business in 1869, with the British 
Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Company in the de- 
velopment of which concern he had devoted his life since. 
He made several trips to Europe and other countries in 
an effort to develop the market for Pacific coast lumber 
and since the organization of the old Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manvfacturers’ Association, and its successor, the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, he had 
been active in association matters in the Pacific North- 
west. Last year he retired from active connection with 
the British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Company, 
remaining a director, however. Besides Fred W. Alex- 
ander, he is survived by two other sons, R. H. H. Alex- 
ander, secretary of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association and H. O. Alexander, 
of Vancouver, B. C., and one daughter, Mrs. J. L. G. 
Abbott, also of that city. Interment was at Vancouver. 


JOSEPH PIERCE RUSSELL.—One of the pioneers in 
Louisiana’s lumber and shingle manufacturing industry, 
Joseph Pierce Russell, died at his home in New Iberia, 
January 22, following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Russell 
was born in Liverpool, England, in 1849 and came to the 
United States in the seventies, settling in Franklin, La. 
About 1880 he organized the Gebert & Russell Shingle 
Company at Néw Iberia. In 1884 he removed to Wash- 
ington, La., to engage in the lumber industry, but in 
1893 returned to New Iberia and resided there until his 
death. Though a sufferer from ill health during the last 
two years, Mr. Russell continued to look after the large 
interests of his family and to take a keen interest in the 
industrial development of his section. Interment was at 
Rose Hill cemetery, New Iberia, under Masonic auspices. 
His widow and one daughter, Mrs. F. F. Courts, of New 
Iberia, survive him. 


9, TIMMONS.—A well known retired lumberman, 


H Timmons, who had numerous friends in Pine 


Bluff, Ark., and vicinity, died suddenly last week at 
his home at Waxahachie, Tex. The news of his death 
was a shock, as friends of his only two or three days be- 
fore his death received a letter from him, stating he was 
enjoying fine health. Death was caused by heart disease. 
Mr. Timmons was a native of North Carolina, but 








moved to Waxahachie a number of years ago, enteri: 
the timber and lumber business there. He was 67 yea 
old and is survived by his widow, three daughters a: 
one son, 


ELLIS T. RAMSDELL.—Son of T. J. Ramsdell, of Ma 
istee, Mich., Ellis T., died in the Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, last week, following a short illness of pneumoni 
Prior to his going to Detroit young Ramsdell had liv: 
at Manistee, where he had been engaged in busines 
He was an accomplished musician and was a geni 
friend to many. He is survived by his parents, a widoy 
three sisters and four brothers. Interment was at Mani 
tee. 


GEORGE HERBERT BRUCE.—President of the Bru 
Lumber & Mill Company, of Berkeley, Cal., George He) 
bert Bruce, died January 29 at his residence, 2704 Be: 
venue Avenue, at the age of 58. Mr. Bruce was very we 
known as a lumberman in California, going there fror 
West Brookfield, Mass. He had a wide circle of friend 
in Berkeley and in San Francisco. He is survived by h 
widow, a daughter, Miss Amy E. Bruce, a son, Haro! 
L. Bruce and his mother and a brother. 


ALANSON PERKINS.—Engaged in the lumber busines 
most of his life, Alanson Perkins, died January 23 a 
Skowhegan, Me., at the age of 91. He was living wit 
his daughter, Mrs. E. F. Fairbrother, with whom h. 
made his home for the last few years. He was one « 
the oldest Masons in the county. For twenty-one year 
he was a log driver on the Kennebec River. In 1851 h 
went to California as a gold miner, coming back t 
Maine four years later. Two daughters and one so 
survive him. 


WILLARD J. BOYCE.—While returning in his automo 
bile from Fayston to Waterbury, Vt., Willard J. Boyce 
a well known lumber manufacturer of the latter city 
received injuries from which he died shortly after, whe: 
his car skidded on an icy road and went down an em- 
bankment. Mr. Boyce was born in Fayston, Vt., Novem 
ber 10, 1861, and located in Waterbury in 1883, whers 
he had since been in business. He had filled several 
municipal positions in his city. 


JOHN M. SHERFEY.—One of the oldest and best 
known of the lumbermen of the Mississippi Valley, John 
M. Sherfey, died at Burlington, Iowa, January 28. He 
was born in Maryland in 1831 and had lived in Burling- 
ton practically all of his life. Beginning at the bottom 
he became president of a big lumber company and was 
heavily interested in other enterprises. 


MRS. WILLIAM P. KETCHAM.—After a brief illness, 
Mrs. William P. Ketcham, died January 12 at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Edwin J. Bowes, jr., 657 South 
Grand Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. Mrs. Ketcham was the 
widow of the late William P. Ketcham, a well known 
lumber manufacturer. Before coming to Los Angeles they 
resided in Chicago. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Feb. 2.-—-Owing to recent financial difficul- 
ties in Fayette County it was deemed advisable to have receiv- 
ers appointed for the protection of the Palmer & Semans Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. W. E. Crow and T. B. Palmer, both 
of this city, were appointed to take charge of the business and 
continue it as heretofore. It is hoped that existing conditions 
will be of only a short duration. 














STACKHOUSE, N. C., Feb. 1.—The receivership proceedings 
recently instituted against the Laurel River Logging Company 
here by a stockholder in the company are of a friendly char- 
acter and do not in any way interfere with the conduct of the 
company’s business, according to President Betts. 





Houston, Tex., Feb. 1—George Foreman, jr., has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Orange County Lumber Company. 


NorTuH YAKIMA, WASH., Feb, 2.-—Pine Box & Lumber Com- 
pany ; Burton O. Lum has been appointed receiver. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—Fred H. Pageler has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Coast Cabinet Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 





Some big timbers are being used in the Government 
dock works at Victoria and Vancouver, and the Cameron 
Lumber Company, Victoria, B. C., recently supplied sev- 
eral to the works at the capital. The largest were 25x12 
inches by 44 feet, the others being 18x30 inches by 20 
feet. At Vancouver about 10,000,000 feet of timber will 
be used, 2,000,000 feet of which has been framed. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


Owing to the adverse state of weather the yards 
have done a minimum amount of business the last 
week. They say, however, that inquiries are more 
numerous and they have a feeling that the coming 
spring will bring a bunch of steady orders from build- 
ing contractors. Railroad buying continues small but 
there is a steady demand for factory stock. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 30 aggregated 32,445,000 feet, against 47,885,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to January 30, 1915, amounted 
to 141,818,000 feet, a decrease of 23,905,000 feet, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended January 30 were 17,403,000 
feet, a decrease of 334,000 feet, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to January 30, 1915 aggregated 76,304,000 
feet, 7,644,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 
cago during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts 
for the week show a decrease of 3,143,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to January 30, 1915, show an 
increase of 1,765,000 against the corresponding period 
of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
an increase—468,000 in amount—compared with the 
same week last year, while total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to January 30, 1915, show a decrease of 1,995,000, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
eported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECHIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30. 











Lumber. Shingles. 

Up eR ETE CURE ERP eee ee Te 32,445,000 3,947,000 
NARA”. claus iecgie lataiseece te tana ae wie waa kOe 47,885,000 7,090,000 
WOGAERMEE: oa 4 5.cis ace eosin 15,440,000 3,143,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 30, | 

Lumber, Shingles. 

Ne) Cae eae oe aoe eee 141,818,000 29,852,000 
TADS een eae ie ote 165,723,000 31,617,000 
DEEremee 225° Sc.apcsue wees 23,905,000 1,765,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30. ; 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Tih Re herent ee eer: 17,403,000 3,162,000 
Ae science wee eae Ree 17,737,000 2,694,000 
[rc ) a ena entre mere iemer es rar ite Ty 468,000 
DOOCHOIGE o.oo ik ccdeseccessueds 334,000 =s_ a. wr evccee 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 30. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

LG See rateniec ie cote ameneeticcree 76,304,000 18,756,000 
"EOLE. peach eee ate Aan Da Rear ae 68,660,000 19,951,000 
ee ETC CL OCCT ESIC TLE 7,644,000 ..cccoces 
EE PO TE Se re ee 1,995,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 3 were: 












CLASS— No. Value. 
Ti iiChe RNIME rees ts ona aie cig Aes oo 9 96 4 1,800 
s 1.000 and under $ 5,000............ 26 63,900 
».000 and under S| err 12 83,900 
0,000 and under roe EO ie 10 150,600 
»,000 and under 50,000............ 4 119,000 
0,000 and under 100,000............ 3 196,000 
SUN MMNEIS sso! noid iow aba St esein ts 4's. 015669 oe 57 $ 615,200 
Average valuation for week............ en 10,793 
Totals previous week......ecessseeeees 73 1,020,000 
A age valuation previous week ae 13,972 
Totals corresponding week 1914 95 890,000 
Totals January 1 to February 3, 1 41 e 2.505078 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 500 5 
Yotals corresponding period 1913....... 519 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 245 
Yotals corresponding period 1911....... 509 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 505 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 732 
Yotals corresponding period 1908....... 5O8 
Petals corresponding period 1907....... 642 400 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 639 39,525 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for January, 1915 and 1914: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
January, TERS: o 0.6% vsiee owsees 476 15,071 $4,327,900 
FANUATY, ABLE: wc oes 6 o:tcieos 523 15,610 4,784,300 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—There is not much call for northern pine at 

is time. Views are diverse regarding the amount of 
mmediate business, but there seems to be an impression 
that more business and better prices will be realized with 
the coming of spring. The lull is attributed largely to a 
suspension of building operations. 

New York.—The weather the last week has absolutely 
shut off whatever building might have otherwise pro- 
gressed. The builders are not at all busy but there is 
indication that in the next two months business will move 
better than during January. Yards are poorly supplied 
with stocks and prefer to go along with what they have 
notwithstanding attractive prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much business has developed lately, 
trade being quieter at most yards than just after the 
beginning of the year. The lack of suitable weather for 
huilding is having a restricting influence upon sales. Re- 
tailers are delaying their purchases, but wholesalers are 
opeful that business will pick up this month. Prices 
hold steady. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.-—-While the weather is not 
conducive to new business, leading, dealers state that 
trade is toning up considerably. The volume of business 
being booked is not so great as to create enthusiasm, but 
t has shown such steady improvement that dealers are 
encouraged to predict a fair amount of trade with the 
irrival of spring, at least. Manufacturers are placing 
orders with greater frequency and are taking the better 
crades as a rule, while the shops are giving more atten- 
tion than formerly to shop and box lumber. Prices have 
strengthened somewhat. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There has been slight improvement in 
the white pine situation, owing to increasing sales among 
small buyers. In actual volume sold, this will not show, 
but encouragement has been derived from the fact that 
ome consumers, long absent from the-market, have been 
returning for small lots. Prices are fairly firm and 
stocks seem to be in good form, for meeting demand. 

ee. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sales managers report that very 
ittle business is developing and line yard buyers say they 
ire in no hurry about stocking up for their spring trade. 
\ll indications are for a good spring trade when it comes, 
ind it should continue steadily through the summer, as 
there are plenty of building plans being made to insure a 
iormal yard and city trade. Consumers are in the mar- 
ket but little at this time. 


New York.—Offerings show signs of increasing and the 
ack of interest by the yards gives some cause for concern 
imong wholesalers who had looked for an early improve- 
ment. There is a fair movement on small jobs ‘but the 
iggregate shows up small and there is little incentive to 
zo into the market. Prices are irregular but there is a 
more pronounced feeling among wholesalers and they 
‘an afford to pick up only the best of the business offered 
because fundamental conditions are such that within a 
very few weeks prices are bound to be better. 


Boston, Mass.—Quietness has prevailed in the spruce 
market this week. One reason is that builders are pay- 
ing their bills slowly and some of the large retail yards 
ire not in a position to pay off obligations for lumber 
uready purchased and consequently do not feel like con- 
tracting new obligations until their own customers have 
settled up. Appreciating these conditions some of the 
strong wholesale houses are offering unusual accommo- 
dations to give their old customers an opportunity to 





take advantage of the present low quotations on spruce. 
Within a few weeks quotations will doubtless be con- 
siderably higher. The brisk English demand which has 
kept the provincial mills busy all winter has attracted 
several of the Maine manufacturers with the promise of 
good prices and quick collections. As the New England 
production of spruce will be lighter than the average 
this winter there is sure to be a shortage and firm prices 
if the spring business is only up to normal proportions. 
The base quotation on frames is $24, with a little busi- 
ness at 50 cents less to buyers in very good standing. The 
offering of random is light, but the demand is not brisk 
enough to affect prices. The present range is: 2x3, $21; 
2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $20.50 to $21; 2x8, $22.50; 2x10, 
$23.50 to $24; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. Boards are quiet. Cov- 
ering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
range from $20.50 to $21. Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 
16-feet, are bringing $22.50 to $23. All 12-foot boards go 
for $1 less. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—But little trade in this wood is carried 
on in this market nowadays, owing to the fact that 
substitute woods have been getting a larger share of 
the business than formerly. There is a natural dropping 
off in trade on account of the season, and some increase 
in volume and prices is looked for next month. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dullness in spruce continues but this 
is rather expected, as spruce feels changes in the Pitts- 
burgh market less quickly than any other section. Prices 
range rather widely over the various lists that are com- 
ing to hand, and some of the West Virginia offerings are 
as low as $3.50 off. 


_ 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Post buying is the feature of the market. 
Scattering orders have already been received and the 
outlook for an active trade this coming spring is good. 
Conditions for logging are excellent, but production is 
said to be below the usual cut. If this is true it will 
mean that prices should become better, for not much 
new stock will be dry enough to be available in spring 
and old stock will be pretty well sold out. Pole demand 
is a little more active. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are figuring on a little 
yard business and considerable more is in sight. Tele- 
phone and telegraph business is not developing yet but 
the prospects are considered good as the financial condi- 
tion will permit of extension and repair work that was 
held back last year for lack of funds. Prospects are that 
poles will be plentiful and cheap but that posts will be 
stronger and comparatively scarce. Camps in the cedar 
swamps have been getting out logs under favorable 
conditions except for a few days of intense cold, but they 
are not working on the usual scale and the output will 
be light. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Demand is still quiet. Manufacturers had 
expected a better business, following the January shows, 
but there is a tendency among buyers to refrain from 
placing orders for future wants. Considerable stock 
is moving and inquiries are more numerous and some of 
the hardwood manufacturers express themselves in more 
optimistic tones than for several months. Some of them 
are under the impression that trade conditions will have 
improved by the time the spring weather arrives. In 
anticipation of this some operators have resumed cutting 
at their mills. Dry stocks at primary points are well 
rounded out, so that if general trade conditions do revive 
manufacturers will be in a splendid position to take 
advantage of them. 

a 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Whillé there is little demand prices 
on northern hardwood are strong and show no signs of 
weakness. Stocks are generally below normal. Furni- 
ture factories are buying a little and there is a pretty 
fair call for wagon material. Hardly any yard stock is 
being sold and flooring is quiet, but this is a seasonable 
condition and dealers are optimistic over the spring out- 
look. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A better inquiry for hardwood box 
shooks is becoming apparent, especially from packers 
and other factory interests. There also is some inquiry 
for hardwood from the East and the English Government 
is in the market for oak ties of special size for ship- 
ment to Europe. The oak flooring market has been rather 


dull the last week, but there-has been no change in 
prices. 
St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is gaining 


strength all the time but not as rapidly as the hardwood 
interests would like to have it. The various consuming 
interests show a little more eagerness in placing of 
orders and demand for choice red and white oak is im- 
proving. Ash, cottonwood and poplar are in better re- 
quest than they have been for some time. 


New Orleans, La.—Hardwoods are a little more than 
holding their own, on a decidedly one-sided market. 
Ocean rates to some European ports have reached levels 
that are practically prohibitive, and little stock is mov- 
ing export. Interior demand for some items shows a 
little gain in spots, but the improvement is slow, and 
apparently very gradual. 


Memphis, Tenn.—There is more business in southern 
hardwoods now than for some time. One firm said it 
booked orders during the last week in January for 600,- 
000 feet of oak and cypress and another said that it had 
sold more lumber during the last month than during 
both November and December. Other firms here report 
a gradual broadening of inquiry and also a gratifying in- 
erease in orders. Prices, too, are firmer and in some 
instances appreciably higher. Some manufacturers and 
distributers have raised their quotations from $1 to $3 a 
thousand on plain and quartered oak in both red and 
white in firsts and seconds and report that offerings are 
very small. Demand for cypress is good and somewhat 
higher quotations are the rule. No improvement is re- 
ported in higher grades of gum or cottonwood but the 
lower grades are in good demand and prices are firm., 
Offerings are light and better values are freely predicted 
thereon. 





Retailers 
Who Sell Ladders 
will find our line. , 
strong, durable 


and reliable “, 
and our 


prices 
right 


We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith-& Son 


CLINFON, IOWA 


Manufacturers. 














| Special Ladders 
ro MADE OF 
+] SPRUCE 
Our Line Embraces 

eee Everything in Ladders. 
— 
Ma pea 

I — 





Trestles, Extension Trestles, 





House, Decorators, Painters, 
Mechanics and Fruit Step Ladders. 





Made of clear Spruce, light and strong. 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
































Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 


Extension Ladders ‘ 











Noted for Strength 
and Lightness. 


CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 








Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 

















| Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. //7} 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 4 











LADDER 


No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of. step, single and ex- 


tension ~~ LADDERS 


If ina hurry send along the sample 
order. , Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - - INDIANA 
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NE YOUR STEEP 
- LOGGING SAFE 


and go after that soft 
fibred timber farther 
up which you have 
heretofore had to a- 
bandon on account of 
its inaccessibility. Sit 
down right now and 
tell us where you’re 
located and we'll tell 
you the nearest point 
in either the United 
States or Canada where 
you can see the 


Barienger 
~ Braking Device 


in operation this winter. It makes 
45% grades with loads of 30,000 Ibs. 
down descents of 2000 feet 
with one man_ operating 
brake. Can be mounted on 
wheels for summer logging. 





Illustrated Catalog shows 
method of operation. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 














Loulsville, Ky.—Some improvement in business condi- 
tions is noted in this market, January having shown a 
considerable increase in volume and a decided advance in 
tone over the preceding month. Quartered oak is in bet- 
ter shape, and good sales at rather satisfactory prices are 
being made. Owing to the large percentage of white oak 
being made into quartered, the supply of plain white 
has been reduced, and prices have been advancing. The 
reverse is true of plain red oak. Ash is a good seller, es- 
pecially in the thicker dimension. Thick lumber of all 
kinds, as a matter of fact, is getting the benefit of the 
war demand, and a shortage is developing that is ex- 
pected to send prices up rapidly. 





New York.—A stronger undertone is reported notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory price situation. Here and 
there an improvement is noted and a better inquiry is 
shown all through the market. Very little new business 
has so far developed but wholesalers begin to take a 
little more courage and seem to be of the opinion that 
their customers are carrying lower supplies than they 
have for a long while. The furniture and piano trade 
is dull and holders in this line look for better business 
after April 1. In the meantime the tendency is to re- 
strict all orders to immediate wants, 


See s 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The volume of business in hardwoods is 
about as small as for a number of weeks. Purchases are 
being made only in very limited amounts and there is no 
buying ahead. Better weather will no doubt produce an 
increase in business and dealers are hopeful of improve- 
ment within the next month. 





Boston, Mass.—Current demand for the hardwoods is 
quiet and quotations are a shade easier. Up to a few days 
ago wholesalers reported an encouraging inquiry and 
strong indications that the buying end of the market was 
considering taking advantage of present quotations to 
prepare for spring business. While quotations are a 
shade easier, no instances are reported of sales at less 
than the range maintained for some weeks, the fact be- 
ing that only the choicest lumber is bringing the higher 
quotations in the following list: Brown ash, inch ones 
and twos, $61 to $64; basswood, $43 to $45; red birch, $54 
to $56; maple, $38 to $41; plain oak, $55 to $60; quarter 
sawn oak, $85 to $89. Some plain oak of the red variety 
has been offered here recently at less than $55 for the 
inch ones and twos, but careful buyers have decided it 
would not be so satisfactory as the white oak at a 
higher price. 


Baltimore, Md.—-The hardwood men, as a rule, seem to 
regard the future with more confidence than they had 
manifested for some time, and at times orders are com- 
ing in with greater freedom, although nothing like an 
active market is to be reported. Stocks are being held 
down to manageable proportions, and quite a number of 
the mills remain closed, preferring to wait until the 
situation has made more decided progress toward pros- 
perous conditions. There appears to be an absence of an 
authoritative price list, with the consequence that the 
trade is kept in a state of uncertainty, which affects 
profits. 





crete or Tile Silos. 


very reasonable. 
from your wholesale dealer. 
in this way. 


out to your customers. 








Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
Sy stem of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We turnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





Patents Pending. 












Built in 
capacities 
one to 

ten tons. 


West Coast Representative, The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 


Going To Reduce Your Handling Cost 


Say you are interested and we will co-operate with you to the fullest extent in working out your 
particular lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 


The Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., 


Eastern Representative ss Export Dept., Soyder & Bryan, Inc., 50 “ae al New York, N.Y. 


Here’s the method F 19] 5 9? 
that will do it. or e 
No use trying to compete these days with 


the fellows who handle their lumber from 
mill to yard and from yard to cars with the 


Galion 
Dynamic Tractor 


for they have no mules eating up profits when idle 
and when busy their handling costs are far cheaper 
than with mules for they require fewer men and haul 
bigger loads. 


R. C. KIMBALL, Me Sales Engineer, 1310 Penobscot am DETROIT, MICH. 
ACTORY, GALION, O 

























North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Manufacturers are pla 


orders with a little more frequency, but the quantity pe 
stock purchased is not extensive. Prices are not m 
and dealers are not placing much faith in their ability to 
get list prices until the consumption of stock shows 


greater activity. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—While some of the dealers repo: 
somewhat better tone to the trade and slightly bet 
volume of business going, the fact remains that pri 
are extremely unsatisfactory and as a whole the hardw 
situation is inclined to be rather bluish in color. 
lief is growing that the spring will see a better dem 
for both the better and low grades. Prices are 
likely to be much affected by this. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Market conditions still show impro 
ment and dealers believe it will continue without qi 
tion. Inquiries keep on coming in which is another 
couraging feature. Buying is in small quantities 
for immediate shipment. The best dernand is for 
grades of poplar, gum and cottonwood and considera 
for low grade cypress. Plain oak sells best in the g 
grades; low grades Still hang a little but show strens 
Red gum demand is light for good stock and request 
the same grades of sap gum is much better and impr 
ing. Chestnut, except in the low grades, is not in g& 
demand. Prices are very firm and some dealers say t! 
have stiffened. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Trade in hardwoods has been rul 
steady. Dealers’ stocks are not large and with good 

dications for building operations in the spring they ;: 
gradually increasing them. Prices are practically . 
changed. Stocks in mill owner's hands are not lar; 
Quartered and plain oak are both rather steady and t 
volume of business is considerable. Chestnut and ash a 
basswood are also in good demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a little improvement in oak 
both boards and bill stock. The railroads are inquiri: 
for bill stock and switch ties and should they go in f 
their requirements a considerable volume would be move 


a 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The lack of activity in the building trac 
makes the hemlock movement slow. There is a fair!) 
good tone to the market and the lull is regarded as be 
ing only temporary. Much building will undoubtedly be 
done this spring and the use of hemlock will be larg: 
in the cheaper homes put up in the outlying district 
Prices are still soft 











New York.—-The hemlock situation shows little change 
Building develops so slowly that yards feel that they car 
well afford to take their time about ordering spring sup 
plies. The inquiry is stronger but prices are irregular 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for hemlock is probably as 
large as that for any wood in this market, but at the 
same time there is no great amount of activity in it. Cold 
and stormy weather has held up building operations all 
through this territory, so that retailers are waiting until 
there is some prospect of renewed business before plac- 
ing their orders. Prices are fairly steady, though compe- 
tition keeps them low. ¥ 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-Inquiries are more numerous 
and wholesalers are placing orders with a little more 
frequency than before the first of the year. The market 
is not considered active by any means but the impres- 
sion gains strength that prices are not going to be any 
lower, which is expected to create early buying by re- 
tailers. Wholesalers base their theory of the prevailing 
quotations heing maintained, if not increased, because 
of the likelihood of a decrease in the production of stock 
this vear. Some items, particularly 2-inch, are not 
plentiful, but generally the yards are carrying good 
assortments. 


Boston, Mass.--Since southern roofers were marked up 
to a more remunerative figure there has beer some im- 
provement in the hemlock board market. It is still a 
buyers’ market, but some of them are beginning to see 
a glimmer of reason in the position of some manufac- 
turers who for some time have refused to shade $22 for 
clipped boards, planed one side, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet. 
Some eastern boards are offered at $20.50, but it is said 
the quality and assortment of lengths are not always 
satisfactory. The quotation at which most of the present 
business is done is probably $21. Some improvement is 
already noted, as it is almost impossible now to find 
really satisfactory hemlock boards at $20, a price that 
was frequently taken a month ago. The position of 
Pennsylvania hemlock also is better in the New England 
market. For nice wide boards the quotation ranges to 
$24 and $25. There is very little demand for hemlock 
dimension stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Small changes in the hemlock situa- 
tion are continuing from week to week, but they are along 
betterment features in both values and volume of. busi- 
ness. Prices are gradually returning toward the original 
Pittsburgh list. There are fewer offers of $2 off this list 
now than was the case during the middle of January. 
Building activity promises good development in the early 
spring. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is rather quiet. 
Weakness characterizes prices all along the line. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are light and they are only buying what they 
need for immediate use. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—There is a fair movement of poplar, although 
it is sharing with other woods in the lessened season of 
inactivity. Stocks held in the yards are well assorted. 
Factory trade is fair. 





Boston, Mass.—Call for poplar is encouraging and prices 
obtained compare favorably with the range of quotations 
at this season a year ago. Some poplar grading first and 
second has been offered here this week down to $55 for 
inch stock, but really choice yellow poplar, inch ones 
and twos, brings up to $61.. There is a fair inquiry for 
saps to be used in finishing houses. Several dealers re- 
port that there is going to be a good demand for 
fine residence work this spring, especially for finishing 
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yooms that are to be painted or enameled in white. De- 
nand from manufacturers of switchbourds, boxes and 
¢ trical appliances such as telephone cases is adding 
to the volume of the current demand for poplar. 





3altimore, Md.--Muny dealers state that the feeling is 
}. iter than it has been and that orders are of greater 
{) quency, and perhaps of larger, volume on an average. 
vices, however, fluctuate more than appears compatible 
with satisfactory business conditions, and some sales are 
evidently being made on a basis that offers very slender 
gins to the seller. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dealers say there is a better request 
for the upper grades than for some time and they are 


n h encouraged. Low grades move freely as usual at 
f prices. Care is used at mill points to hold produc- 
tion even with shipments. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—-A little better sentiment is noticed in the 
west coast situation, although trade in fir is confined to 
sniall quantities and prices show little change. Over- 
production will cause much less trouble this spring, due 
to the general curtailment still in effect; therefore with 

,thing like a normal demand surplus stock on hand 
may be easily wiped out. 





Portland, Ore.—The volume of business is about the 
average of several weeks past. Some new foreign busi- 
ness has been reported, among this a cargo for the 
liawaiian Islands by steam schooner. The log situation 
romains unchanged. Preparations are being made by a 
few camps on the lower Columbia to resume operation in 

small way during the early part of February Business 
in shingles is reported quiet. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is a little less fir demand. 
Prices are holding, however Dimension, in fact, is in 
line for another advance and rules scarce in straight car 
lots There has been some railroad buying, construction 


stuff and rather large orders. Yard stock demand has 
held fair and is of a character indicating for immediate 
needs. Some of the European orders for ties and cross 


plank have been placed but not enough to help prices 
It is unofficially estimated 15,090,000 to 20,000,000 feet has 
been placed with fir mills. February starts with an out- 
put larger than January although yet far below capacity 

Seattle, Wash.—The waiting game now being indulged 

by eastern buyers and western sellers continues. In- 
dications now seem to be that the western sellers will win 
their point and that the present prices on, fir will remain 
where they are and go a notch higher the next few weeks. 
The fact that some railroad orders have been placed has 
stimulated the market slightly. Some millmen declare, 
however, that at the prices at which these orders have 
been placed there is no money in them for the whole- 
salers and that they are depending on their underweights 
for their profits. Fir cutting prices have not weakened. 
Cedar siding is in better condition and stocks at the 
mills are slowly becoming scarcer and more broken. Silo 
stock is being sold at a little better price, but is not yet 
at the figure where the millmen say it ought to be. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is a better inquiry for fir from 
the retail yards than was the case earlier in the month 
So far as actual orders are concerned, however, the fir 
market is marking time. The prospect is bright for an 
eirly advance on fir dimension, slash grain flooring and 
dropsiding as ali those items are scarce at the mills and 
few of the manufacturers have resumed operation since 
the holiday shutdown. Dealers are getting a good 
many orders on quotations, which is a very good indica- 
tion of a strengthening market. Spruce bevel siding and 
tinish also show more strength Red cedar siding has not 
shown any change in price 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A little more strength is noticeable; inquiries 
are better and some of the wholesalers and representatives 
report increased orders. Good shop lumber is holding 
its own, 





Kansas City, Mo.—Idaho white pine is in fair demand 
and prices are firm with a stronger trend. Stocks of 
common at the Inland Empire mills are so broken that 
it is difficult to place mixed car orders and the same 
difficulty will be in evidence until the new cut is ready 
for shipment. Arizona and California white pine are 
moving in fair volume and prices are unchanged. An 
early improvement in the demand for: box shooks is 
looked for 

Boston, Mass.—-Stocks of western white pine in second 
hands are reported very light. Buyers continue to display 
extreme caution about placing orders beyond their cur- 
rent requirements. Requests for prompt deliveries aid 
in maintaining prices, although the firm attitude of the 
western mills is said) by the New England wholesalers 
to discourage any tendency on their part to be too concili- 
itory about quotations. The current range for care- 
fully graded western white pine is as follows: Uppers, 
1/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $108.50; 2%-inch, 3-inch, $110.50; 

inch, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 2%-inch, 
-inch, $105.50; 4-inch, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 

1, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 21-inch, 38-inch, $90.50; 4-inch, 
$103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; 

rn board, d. & m., No. 1, &8-ineh, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; 


0. 2, 8-inceh, 10-inch, $34.50. 





AA a 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.--The redwood market continues to 

he in a healthy condition, although the volume of ship- 
ents is not large. There are good inquiries from Aus- 
iia and England, but the difficulty in securing vessels 
r foreign shipments continues. Production is still ecur- 
iled very considerably at the mills. Domestic business 
light, but prices are being maintained on all grades 

©! redwood lumber. Eastern business is rather slow with 
me of the rail shippers, but there are good inquiries. 

Many redwood ties are being cut for shipment to Eng- 
nd during the next few months. 





Kansas City, Mo.—FEnough redwood business is com- 
ing in to keep the prices firm, but not enough to cause 





any advance and the level is comparatively low. The 
demand is seasonable and, with offshore business fairly 
good, the mills are not showing any weakness in their 
prices. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales of North Carolina pine last week 
showed an increase in the aggregate, which was largely 
in box bark strips. The better grades fell off a little as 
did box lumber, while the amount of dressed stock sold 
was about the same. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.50 to 
$26; No. 2, $: 0 to $23; No. 3, $15.50 to $16 Edge box, 
4/4, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 edge culls, $11.50 to $12.50; 4/4 edge 
red heart, 50c less than culls. Cull red heart, $7.50 to $8; 
6-inch box, $14. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $29 to $30; No. 3, $19.50 
to $20.50; box, $14.75; culls and red heart, $12.50 to $13. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30 to $31; No. A, $19.50 to $20.50: 
box, $16; culls and red heart, $13.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 12- 
inch rough, $31 to $33; No. 3, $20.50 to $22.50: box, $17; 
culls and red heart, $13.75 to $14.75 No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$26.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $25; box, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1, 
6/4 edge, $30; box, $14.25 to $14.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to 
$31. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $18.50: box bark 
strips, $9.25 to $11. No. 1, 13/16 inch rift flooring, $39.25 
to $40; No. 2, $36 to $37. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25.50 
to $26.50; No. 2, $24 to No. 3, $19.25 to $20: No. 4, 
$12.50 to $13.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $16 to $16.75; 


No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. No. 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.75; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50: 
No. 3, $13.75 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50 to No. 1, 13/16- 
inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50: No. 
3, $19 to $20.25. Nos. 1 and bark strip partition, $21.50 
to $23 Six-inch roofers, $15 to $15.75; 8-inch, $15.50 
to $16; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17. Lath, $38; factory 
flooring, $17.25 to $17.50; North Carolina pine sizes, $16 
to $16.50; 4/4 log run gum. $14. 
















































New York.—While a fair inquiry is reported the 


actual 
demand is moderate. Here and there some improvement 
in prices is reported but it is spotty. At best stocks con- 


tinue to be freely offered and with yards amply sup- 
plied for their immediate wants there is little to indicate 
an improvement during the present month. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has not shown any improvement 
over a week or two ago and the weather is so stormy 
that retailers are showing little disposition to take hold. 
Roofers are holding as strong as anything at present 
and prices are generally firm. 

Boston, Mass.—The tendency of vardmen and factory 
buyers to obtain the benefit of current quotations and get 
their stocks ready for the spring building operations is 
the most pronounced feature of the market, as noted last 
week. For 6-inch, $18 is now rock bottom, and for 8-inch 
several wholesale houses are quoting $19.50 with a take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude, although there are still some 8-inch 
roofers to be had at $19. The regular quotation on 4/4 
rough edge is $31. Bids of $29.50 to $30 have been ac- 
cepted for cars in transit. Partition is moving slowly, but 
prices are well maintained. The range for No. 1 x3%- 


inch is $30 to $30.50 








Baltimore, Md.—A return of wintry weather, with snow 
and rain, has tended to restrict the distribution of North 
Carolina pine, and the calls for lumber the last few days 
have been modest. Builders have been able to do littl 
in the way of carrying on construction work in progress, 
while new undertakings have been deferred. With the 
financial situation constantly improving, however. there 
is every indication that when the weather once more he- 
comes favorable the builders wili lose no time it 
down to business, so that the 
as decidedly encouraging. 


1 getting 
prospects are regarded 
Meanwhile, however, the dis- 
tribution is confined to comparatively narrow limits. The 
assortments held here are not very large, and with the 
demand from the box makers and other consumers at all 
active no difficulty would be experienced 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—-Market conditions as to southern pine are 
about the same. Buying conditions dull as to vard stock, 
the big yards having bought heavily during November 
and the small yards being satisfied to buy as they want 
it. There’has been some railroad inquiry which is con- 
sidered an encouraging sign. Factories are buying stead- 
ily, although not heavily and with the building outlook 
in Chicago bright, the yellow pine men are in a fairly 
cheerful frame of mind. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand last week was rather light 
in this section. Inquiry however, has been fairly active, 
especially from the Midwest and it looks as if conditions 
were squaring around for an improvement in the volume 
of business within the next week or two. Cold weather 
in this district has tended to curtail sales at the yards 
and sales east of the Mississippi have been affected even 
more by the cold snap that has prevailed in Illinois and 
Indiana. Railway inquiry has continued active and the 
manufacturers are much encouraged to note that the rail- 
ways in the middle West are getting into the market 
more. There still is a good volume of export inquiry, 
but manufacturers are inclined to quote strong prices for 
that class of business. For dimension and boards the 
market is a shade stronger as the right hand side of the 
list is made firmer by reason of the small supplies at the 
mills. The left hand side is firm and steady. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation shows signs of 
improvement and orders from the line yards are coming 
in freely. Indications are that within the next thirty 
days the line yards will show still more activity, as they 
have not as yet obtained all the stock they need for 
their spring trade. The railroads and factories are also 
ordering more genérously than they did but they still are 
behind their record for this period last year. 


New Orleans, La.—Domestic demand appears slightly 
improved. Prices on some items are firmer almost beyond 
question and one concern is said to be bulleting a 50-cent 
advance covering the entire list. Orders individually are 
as a rule comparatively small, as the trade is buying 
cautiously and floating a lot of inquiries with apparent 
intent to feel out the soft spots in prices. Judging by the 
reports of low stocks in retailers’ hands, considerable 
buying must precede the development of spring trade. By 
some accounts the call for railroad material is a little 
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more active. Export trade is held back by the usual 
conditions of ocean transport. With easier rates, there 
seems to be no doubt, European takings could be in- 
creased materially. As matters stand, English orders for 
railway sleepers, etc., amount by report to fairly sizable 
business and it is said that other inquiries from the 
United Kingdom are afloat. 


Boston, Mass.—Busines$’ in yellow pine continues quiet 
with the local yards. Dealers are encountering some in- 
quiry for future delivery but this interest is not materi- 
alizing in actual orders. Prices now being obtained indi- 
cate the market has a healthy tone, as it is only for some 
special lot that most of the producers seem willing to 
modify their ideas of value. Dimension quotations show 
no change from the level maintained since early winter. 
The demand for partition is no more than moderate. The 
present range for B and better 4%/3%-inch is $25.50 to $27. 
Boards are rather dull, except for the lower grades, which 
are in some demand for future delivery. The bottom quo- 
tation now on 1x6-inch No. 2 common is $18. The call for 
flooring is erratic, but the extremely low quotations fre- 
quently given earlier in the season are now disappearing 
from the market. Edge grain A sold this week at $38 to 
$40; B, $35 to $37; C, $27 to $30; flat grain B and better, 
$25 to $26. 








Baltimore, Md.—The absence of really free require- 
ments is affecting the longleaf pine trade considerably. 
Beyond doubt public confidence has been restored to a 
marked extent and men who have investments to make 
see daylight ahead; and the outlook therefore, is promis- 
ing. For the present the members of the longleaf pine 
trade are compelled to exercise patience, the movement 
being relatively small and the conditions not yet of a 
nature to encourage a stiffening in the quotations. Stocks 
held here are moderate and no real pressure upon the 
market exists, 


New York.—A little better buying developed from the 
yards that have been holding off the last month. Actual 
consumption of yellow pine is low and with. the free 
supplies offered by mills, buyers have practically con- 
trolled the price situation. There is considerable talk of 
heavy contract work about to be placed by the city which 
will consume a great deal of yellow pine. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is still quiet and retailers will 
wait for more settled weather as a rule before buying. 
Mills are quoting a little higher range of prices than a 
few weeks ago. No. 1 common flooring is being offered 
wholesalers at $22 and No. 2 common at $14.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—The same dullness of recent weeks 
holds on and will likely continue so far as consumption 
goes until the opening up of the building season. Re- 
tailers, however, are not passing up any bargains but 
are not buyers to any notable extent. Factory trade is 
fair, due to repair work and the improved condition of 
many factories using yellow pine for boxing and crating. 
Prices are low but firm with an upward tendency. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—January transactions in yellow pine 
are regarded as encouraging. Prices have strengthened 
and sales have been better than many expected. Cut- 
tailment in production is expected to be more marked in 
the near future owing to the unseasonable weather and 
reports of floods in portions of the pine country. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The first day of the new month 
finds almost everybody cheerful. A slight gain of actual 
bookings is noted, while inquiries continue active. The 
mixed car trade still predominates, but within the last 
ten days deals for the purchase of a good many thousand 
cypress crossties have been closed, according to report. 
Advices from the interior indicate increased buying dur- 
ing the month. No change in quotations is noted, but 
prices are reported firm. 





Chicago.—Notwithstanding the fact that demand is 
small the cypress market holds steady. Prospects appear 
good; inquiries are more numerous, especially from the 
factories. Demand for yard stock continues of the mixed 
car variety. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress manufacturers report that 
they are getting in considerably more business since the 
first of the year, mostly from the retail yards. Stocks 
at the mills are in good shape to take care of the spring 
business and the feeling is optimistic. A few factory 
orders are coming, but the buying from that quarter is 
still rather slow. <A very satisfactory volume of orders 
has been coming in the last week. Prices throughout the 
list are steady, but there has been no advance since the 
first of the year. No. 1 common is not plentiful, but 
there is a fair supply of No. 2. 

St. Louls, Mo.—Cypress is still very quiet, although in- 
dications are of more activity. The best informed be- 
lieve that when yard buyers who have been in attendance 
at the various conventions reach home they will begin 
to do some buying, as stocks are still much below the av- 
erage and not up to requirements. 


Boston, Mass.—The movement of cypress is still limited 
to supplying the immediate wants of the market. Few 
buyers find themselves in a position to purchase ahead of 
their current requirements. Retail stocks quite generally 
are light, but the unusual steadiness of cypress quotations 
in comparison with the fluctuating of prices asked for 
some other kinds of lumber during the last six or seven 
months encourages buyers to believe it is safe to post- 
pone purchases as long as possible. Most of the orders 
now being booked are for assortments to fill out a single 
car. The present range of quotations on ones and twos 
is, inch, $44.50 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to 
$50.75; 3-inch, $55 to $60. No. 1 shop is selling at $27 to 
329 for inch; 5/4, 6/4, $34 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $37.25. 


New York.—Considering general conditions cypress 
holds well. The inquiry is weak but the larger yards that 
carry general supplies are doing a nice business in small 
deliveries which in the aggregate show up well. Prices 
for this class of business are fairly ‘satisfactory but 
straight car and cargo orders are few and far between. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress trade, while not on a large 
ecale, compares favorably with that in other woods, 
There is a natural tendency to hold off because of the 
severe weather and the lack of new building operations, 


but within a short time it is expected that there will be 
fair improvement shown. 


Baltimore, Md.—Because of weather and other condi- 
tions, requirements of the yards are very much restricted, 
and no decided quickening of the demand is looked for. 
Inquiry does not exceed very modest proportions. The 
sellers, on the other hand, are disposed to press for 
orders, which tends toward stimulating the competition, 
so that prices are not as steady as could be desired. 
Stocks held by the yards are not large, and almost any 
gain in the movement would be reflected in firmer quota- 
tions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress conditions are somewhat im- 
proved, retailers buying just a little and the planing mills 
being fair buyers. Shop grades move best and low grades 
are active. Selects will soon be in much better request 
from the yard men. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade is rather active con- 
sidering conditions. Prices are steady at former levels 





—<. 


and concessions off the list are still the rule. 
ers are gradually increasing their stocks. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—_Demand for red cedar shingles conti ues 
light and prices are still unsatisfactory. Clears are b: ing- 
ing $2.82 and stars $2.42, Chicago basis. White cedar 
shingles are on a more even keel and wholesalers look 
for better conditions in spring. Lath are none too plentj- 
ful with prices firm. 


Rural dea}. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Present consumption of shingles js 
light due to the season of the year. Prospects for q 
big building season are the best, however, and there 
should be a heavy demand for all kinds of shingles soon. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Very little is doing among whole- 
salers but they report prices to be pretty well muin- 
tained in spite of the dullness of the market. They do 
not look for much activity for the next month or two in 
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BUT WHAT OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER? 


It looks as if we were entering the ‘‘ Advertising Era’’ of the 


Northern Pine, Douglas Fir and some others have undertaken 
considerable publicity work and are planning for further activity. 
The Arkansas Soft Pine Group has demonstrated the direct 


The new Southern Pine Association is discussing some impor- 


manufacturers 
Charleston last week decided to raise an advertising fund by 


to order in Chicago, February 24 and 25, to form the new Forest 


be the raising of a publicity fund to be used in ways which will 
benefit the entire industry and all its associated branches. 

This advertising activity is bound to have a noticeable effect on 
: More lumber will be sold and prices will 


But what of the individual mill? 

Those mills who are alive to their opportunities will advertise 
individually NOW, as they neve 
on the general campaigns, by advertising vigorously their own 


Some mills will forge ahead during the next few years. They 
will establish their identity more securely; they will emphasize 
their individuality; they will become known as LEADERS in the 
country’s second industry,—an industry about to ‘‘come into its 


ively by its competitors, the ‘‘substitutes.”’ 

What of your mill, Mr. Manufacturer ? 

Are you going to enter this new ‘‘ Advertising Era”’ of the lum- 
ber industry with a determination to grow with your oppor- 


Are you going to develop: individually, as your industry 


Are you going to keep up with your competitors, and, if possi- 


Let’s talk it over, Mr. Manufacturer. 
you will find our ideas and suggestions worthy of your 
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red cedar shingles, and hope the mills will continue their 
curtailment policy at least that long. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles remain almost sta- 
tionary with a slight inclination toward stiffness. This 
is due to the fact that manufacturers refuse to take any 
iower prices and buyers are unable to hammer down the 
mill price any further. The prevailing eastern quotations 
ure: Clears, $1.65 to $1.70; stars, $1.40. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are not strong. 
Stars are going to the trade at $1.40, and some claim 
1.35. Manufacturers quoting $1.40 now expect the price 
to go lower yet, the market is so weak. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Extra clear red cedar shingles are 

shade stronger than a week ago, but aside from that 
the shingle situation is about the same. The mills are 
not eager to sell at present prices and buyers do not 

ish to buy at any price as there is no call for shingles 
while the severe winter weather prevails. Shingle prices, 
except for sporadic cuts, have been at the same level 
since the last of December and all that time the demand 
has been very weak. Dealers are quoting $1.40, Coast 
basis, for extra stars with some making sales as low as 
$1.38. Clears are $1.70, Coast basis, and that figure is 
being pretty well maintained. All grades of cypress lath 
ire searce, especially No. 1, the supply of which is at 
the minimum as it has been several months. Southern 
pine lath are not so scarce as cypress, but the supply is 
by no means plentiful. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath remain in active call 
und most mills ship them on mixed car orders only. 
Cypress shingles are rated quiet, though there is some 
prospect of slightly increased demand during February. 
No change of quotations is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—-The shingle market is weak. Offerings 
are heavy and retail yards in Boston and its vicinity are 
buying lightly on account of the ceaseless agitation of the 
fire protection enthusiasts. There is some demand from 
country yards and also from city yards for shingles to be 
used on the sides of houses. The bulk of the business at 
present is at $3.35 to $3.45 for white cedar extras, $2.80 to 
$2.90 for clears, and $2.50 to $2.65 for second clears. Quo- 
tations on red cedar shingles are uncertain. Some fancy 
makes coming by rail are offered at $3.65 and up, but 
others expected via the Panama Canal are quoted much 
lower. More lath are coming into the local market than 
are actually required for the current business and prices 
have been affected to some extent. The best Rx 5g-inch are 
bringing $4.15. For 1%-inch the range is 70 to $3.75. 
The call for clapboards is quiet, but the Pvt is very 
light and prices quite as firm as for some time. Spruce 
extras bring $52 to $54; clears, $50 to $52, and second 
clears, $48 to $50. It is hard to find good pine clapboards 
at any price. Red cedar clapboards, rebutted and re- 
dressed, are quoted at $17 to $18 a thousand feet. Furring 
is quiet. Eastern 2-inch ranges from $21.50 to $22, and 
83-inch, $22.50 to $23. Some northern furring is offered 
at 50 cents to $1 cheaper. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Little is doing in red cedars owing to 
the wintry weather but within a few weeks improve- 
ment is expected to set in. Prices hold steady, owing 
to the curtailed production. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Shingles are not moving with 
any greater extent than they were a week ago and dealers 
are not laying plans to take care of more orders unti! 
weather conditions moderate and building begins to 
show development. Yard supplies are less plentiful than 
at any other time this winter and transit stock is 
diminishing. Under these conditions dealers expect to 
see quotations on Coast stock maintained. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Another quarantine at the stockyards here 
is causing a cessation in pork packing, resulting in a 
decline in the demand for tierces and cooperage stock, 
which may leave a large amount of staves to be carried 
until some demand arises from the oil refineries. An oc- 
casional order for a car of circled oil heading is received, 
but buyers are unable to pay cost and a few mills, need- 
ing the money, are pleased to accept lower prices, hoping 
to make up the loss by later sales. Some of the stave 
mills are making dimension lumber. There are no uni- 
form prices for beer staves. It is hard to find a buyer 
at $50 a thousand less than prices paid three years ago. 
Whisky staves have taken a tumble to $50 and $52 a 
thousand and few can be sold at any price and the old 
condition that they must be accepted and inspected at 
shipping point is only a matter of history. A few cars 
of ash pork staves have been sold at $19 a thousand. 
Red oak oils are steady at $29 a thousand. Slack staves 
are not wanted, although flour mills are running to their 
limit on flour in bags for export to England and France, 
paid for before leaving this country. Mill run and No. 2, 
28%- and 30-inch elm are declining, the former selling 
at $3.15 a thousand at Missouri mills, with a 10-cent rate 
to Thebes, Ill There is no change in ash butter tub 
staves, heading or hoops. Hickory flour hoops are unsal- 
able, with large offerings, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


™, m 28% - inch eed om ‘oe hese 


No. 2, 28%- inch ‘elm staves, ME aa ove ss0:010« ominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood ‘heading, 

-R. WEE oq chacedueseb nas adveeeewcekeekce hs 07% to .08 
“ tire inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

| Cceccccccccccccescccecconce eae - No demand 

No. » 28%- inch’ gum staves, nominal........ 7.7 
M. R, 80-inch gum staveB.......cesceeeeees 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per | ee 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M....... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...........2+:5 5.00 


Half barrel basswood heading, per set. ous 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. ° 

Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inc h: 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18- inch. 
Ten-round hoop barrels. eeccccce 
Eight patent hoop barrels......+..- 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels 
Be ee IO so 0 0.6 6 otic asi0's be ocecetee 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............ 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M....... 
White oak, ofl staves, per M....... 
Red oak, oil staves, per M... 
Tierce hoops ..... Duleaislew orale e'sis'e ds eiaatnw niece ‘f 
Hickory bro GUPODS..cccccccccce coccecceccoce 1 
Lard tierce 
Pork barrels Case e deine cewes we 








NEW ORLEANS 


The Grunewald 


LARGEST, NEWEST, BEST HOTEL 
IN THE SOUTH. 








Cost over $2,000,000. 400 rooms, European 
plan. Rates, $1 and upwards; with 
bath, $2.50 and upwards. 














Ft. Smith Lumber Co., “ax.” 
MANUFACTURERS 

GANG and BAND SAWED SOFT 

SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 

















THE WALSH & sag BOILER CO. 
Chattanooga, 


BOILERS 


STACKS, BREECHENS STEEL CASINGS, ETC. 


MANUFACTURERS Tennessee 
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(Detail of KisselKar Truck.) 
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men in your line of business. 
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many stops are to be made. 
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Let KisselKar Truck Owners Tell You Their Story 


If you are going to buy a truck, the place to look 
for information ts among present owners. 

Find out what KisselKar Trucks have done for 
The Kissel Motor Car 


Special bodies 


Company will be glad to give you the 

See them or, if at a distance, write them. They will 
tell you just how sturdy and dependable KisselKar 
Trucks are and what you can expect them to accomplish. 


KISSELKAR [TRUCKS 


KisselKar Trucks are used to advantage in two hundred lines of 
In many cases they have paid for themselves the first year. 

What they can do for you—immediately—depends principally 
upon how much ground your daily delivery service covers and how 
What they can do for you—u/timately— 
depends upon how much your business grows—their working capacity 
of twenty-four hours enables them to take care of it as it develops. 


Six sizes—1500 Ibs., 1, 1%, 2%, 3% and 6 tons. 


Send for illustrated truck portfolio—tersely in words, 
graphically in pictures. 


Kissel Motor Car Company, HARTFORD, WISCONSIN. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Buffalo, Rochester, Columbus and 300 other principal points. 


names. 


532 Kissel Avenue, 
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| Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 








D. S. Willis Coal Co. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY ) Leaders in the 


an Illinois Product. Central West 


MINSHALL LUMP & EGG Freight rate on Frank- 


2 linregular;on Minshall 
an Indiana Product. decidedly lower. 


Every car absolutely guaranteed. Can furnish big lum- 
bermen as reference. Weare anxious for your inquiries. 
Prices right at all times, get our prices and compare with 


what you are paying. Address us 
112 W. Adams Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hiawatha and Victor, Franklin County 
Anthracite and Dock Coal 
Cumberland Block 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 





COAL PRODUCERS 
AND SHIPPERS 


Fisher Building, - - CHICAGO 





CHICAGO & CARTERVII.LE COAL COMPANY, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago. 

Exclusive miners and shippers of Hickory Hill Coal. Mines 
at Herrin, Ill., on [llinois Central; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and Missouri Pacific Railroads. Daily capacity, 5,000 tons dry 
screened and washed. 





OTTER CREEK COAL COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. and Brazil, Ind. 

Miners Lower Vein White Ash Brazil Block Mines near Brazil, 
Indiana, on Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R._ Lowest rates to 
all connections. Ask for delivered prices. Prompt shipment 
guaranteed. 





©. S. RICHARDSON COAL COMPANY, 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Shippers of Celebrated Rescreened, Susquehanna Anthracite. 


.§ Yellow Jacket, Lump and Egg. 
Agents: | Xo River Lump and Egg. 














Eldorado Coal and Mining Co. 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO. 
PRODUCERS OF 


HARRISBURG COAL 


All Standard Sizes. 





We Guarantee Every Car. 





Live Topics About the 
Coal Trade. 


Had the same weather conditions of last winter 


prevailed for the last sixty days the present situation 
of the coal business would have been simply one of 
the “survival of the fittest.’’ The normal winter 


last December and January created a 
domestic sizes which offset the loss in 
steam coal caused by the shutting down of 
facturing plants last fall, now gradually 
rest peration The eastern output has received 
> benefit from an export demand while the 

manufacturing plants has been more 
is conceded, however, that within a few 
factories now running on short time will 
‘ull hours in which case the steam busi- 
in a strong position for making contracts 






i ‘both domestic and steam sizes last week 
indicated no vigor. It has been necessary in most 
ases to solicit business and often to offer conces- 
secure orders. Notwithstanding this a fair 
of tonnage has been moved and no amount of 
utput has remained unsold subject to recon- 











signment It is too late to expect any amount of 
stocking by country dealers and from now on they 
will buy only as their demands require. The situation 
for eastern coals could be better, although the de- 
mand for Pocahontas lump and egg is good. Screen- 


ings are again somewhat weak with little change from 
last quotations 
Current Quotations. 


Freight 
Rate 
F. O. B. Mines. Chicago. 
Domestic lump Se $1.50 to $1.75 $1.05 
Fu sma gg 1.50 to 1.75 
N 2 Res Sous ines nee 1.40 to 1.50 
TS 2 ee a eas ese 1.30 to 1.20 
s RES, Sousa vireo we i 70 to 80 








Carterville: 
Domestic AE ee NOE: 
Egg and No. 1 washed nut... 
Mine run Sais 
Screenings 

Harrisburg: 


Lump 


Egg and No 
No. 2 nut... 
Mine run. 
Screenings 
Springfield: 
Lump and egg... 


Steam 


Screenings : 
Sullivan County, 
4” Lump 
Mine run - a 
Brazil block, lower vein... 
Screenings 
Pocahontas 
Lump and egg.. 
Mine run... areas 
West Virginia Splint 


Hocking 


East Kentucky 


Block 


Egg 


Gas House Coke 
By-products f. 


1.50 to 1.75 1.05 
1.50 to 1.75 
1.10 to 1,20 
70 to 80 
1.50 to 1.75 1.05 
1.40 to 1.60 
1.35 to 1.40 
1.10 to 1.20 
70 to 80 
1.40 to 1.50 82 
1.10 to 1.20 
55 to 65 
1.50 to 1.70 87 
1.10 to 1.15 
2.00 to 2.10 
55 to 65 
1.75 to 2.00 2.05 
1.20 to 1.30 
1.50 1.90 
1.50 to 1.60 1.65 
75 to ou 1.90 


PERSONAL NEWS ITEMS OF THE COAL 


The Franklin 


offices in 


act as a jobber of steam 


TRADE. 


Coal Company has opened up 


The new concern will 


and domestic coal, having 


secured a number of important connections with east- 


ern companies, among which 
Coal Company, 
will be handled 
tory north 


is the New River & Ohio 
Charleston, W. Va., whose output 
Tandy company in the terri- 
Indianapolis and west of Detroit. The 


concern also made connection with other mines in the 


East for 
coals, 


Llinois and 
strong, experienced 


business 


operating 


Tandy started 


ahontas, New River, splint and 
also will handle a full line of standard 
The firm is composed of 


have been in the coal 


Franklin for fourteen years 


Coal Company. A. O. 


igo with the Island Coal 


Company, which was afterward succeeded by the Van- 


dalia Company. 
was for fifteen 


Atwater, also one of the firm, 
western sales manager of the 


Sunday Creek Coal Company and has a large acquaint- 


ance among 
The cost of 
has greatly 


necessity 
workings 


Reading Coal 
gangways and there is over 
ground ways 


estimated 


anthracite 


inthracite coal in Pennsylvania 
during recent years by the | 
and gangways in mine | 
law. The Philadelphia & 
Iron Company has over 800 miles of 
2,000 miles of these under- 
Schuylkill region alone. It is | 
cost for timbers in the | 
$2,000,000 








OLD 


Because of 


BEN COAL 


Exclusive and Exceptional Preparation Methods 


HAS A QUALITY ABSOLUTELY ITS OWN 











The many lumber and coal dealers who called on us at the late Conventions, have ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the results obtained from OLD BEN COAL the past year. 


The time for Contract making is near—Remember OLD BEN. 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING Corporation, CHICAGO, for 


THE BUCHANAN COAL CO. 


1114 McCormick Building, 
CHICAGO 


CARBON COAL & SUPPLY CO., Omaha Nat’! Bank Bidg., OMAHA 
CHEROKEE FUEL CO, Dwight Building, KANSAS CITY 
THE JAMES W. RYDER COAL CO., 310 Kalamazoo National Bank Building, KALAMAZOO - 








DISTRIBUTED BY 








THE PETIT COAL COMPANY 


Foot of 12th Street, 


MILWAUKEE 





NORTHWEST SUPPLY CO., 726 Plymouth Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS 
WEST VIRGINIA COAL CO., Victoria Building, 8T. LOUIS 
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